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PREFACE, 


ANY  selections  of  excellent  matter  have  lately 
been  made  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons.  Perfor- 
mances  of  this  kind  are  of  so  great  utility,  that  fresh 
productions  of  them,  and  new  attempts  to  improve  the 
young  mind,  will  scarcely  be  deemed  superfluous,  if 
the  writer  make  his  compilation  instructive  and  inter- 
esting, and  sufficiently  distinct  from  others. 

The  present  'work,  as  the  title  expresses,  aims  at 
the  attainment  of  three  o^bjects  ;  to  improve  youth  in 
the  art  of  reading  ;  to  meliorate  their  language  and 
sentiments ;  and  to  inculcate  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant principles  of  piety  and  virtue. 

The  pieces  selected,  not  only  give  exercise  to  a 
great  variety  of  emotions,  and  the  correspondent  tones 
and  variations  of  voice,  but  contain  sentences  and 
members  of  sentences,  which  are  diversified,  propor- 
tioned, and  pointed  with  accuracy.  Exercises  of  this 
nature  are,  it  is  presumed,  well  calculated  to  tcacli 
youth  to  read  with  propriety  and  effect.  A  selection 
of  sentences,  in  which  variety  and  proportion,  with 
exact  punctuation,  have  been  carefully  observed,  in 
all  their  parts  as  well  as  with  respect  to  one  another 
will  probably  have  a  nmch  greater  effect,  in  properly 
teaching  the  art  of  reading,  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
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In  sucli  constructions  every  thing  is  accomraodaled  to 
the  understanding  and  the  voice;  and  the  common 
difiiculties  in  learning  to  read  well,  are  obviated. 
When  the  learner  has  acquired  a  habi:  of  reading  such 
sentences,  with  justness  and  facility,  he  will  readily 
apply  that  habit,  and  the  improvements  he  has  made, 
to  sentences  more  complicated  and  irregular,  and  of  a 
construction  enti||ly  diii'erent. 

The  language  of  the  pieces  chosen  for  this  collec- 
tion, has  been  carefully  regarded.  Purity,  propriety, 
perspicuity,  and  in  many  instances,  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, distinguish  them.  They  are  extracted  from  the 
works  of  the  most  correct  and  elegant  wTiters.  From 
the  sources  whence  the  sentiments  are  drawn,  the  reader 
may  expect  to  find  them  connected  and  regular,  suffi- 
ciently important  and  impressive,  and  divested  of  every 
thing  that  is  either  trite  or  eccentric.  The  frequent 
perusal  of  such  compositio  i,  naturally  tends  to  infuse 
a  taste  for  this  species  of  excellence;  and  to  produce  a 
habit  of  thinking,  and  of  composing,  with  judgment 
and  accuracy.* 

That  this  collection  may  also  serve  the  purpose  of 
promoting  piety  and  virtue,  the  Compiler  has  intro- 

*  The  Grammatical  Student,  in  his  progress  through  this 
work,  will  meet  with  numerou*  instances  of  composition,  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  rules  for  promoting  perspicuous  and  ele- 
gant writing,  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Author's  English 
Grammar.  By  occasionally  examining  this  conformity,  he  will 
be  confirmed  in  the  utility  «f  those  rules }  and  be  enabled  to 
apply  them  with  e^ae  and  dexterity. 
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duced  many  extracts,  which  place  religion  in  the  most 
amiable  light ;  and  which  recommend  a  great  variety 
of  moral  duties,  by  the  excellence  of  their  nature,  and 
the  happy  eflects  which  they  produce.  These  subjects 
are  exhibited  in  a  style  and  manner,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  the  attention  of  youth;  and  to  make 
strong  and  durable  impressions  on  their  minds.*' 

The  Compiler  has  been  careful  to  avoid  every  ex- 
pression and  sentiment,  that  might  gratify  a  corrupt 
mind,  or,  in  the  least  degree,  offend  the  eye  or  ear  of 
innocence.  This  he  conceives  to  be  peculiarly  incum- 
bent on  every  person  who  writes  for  the  benefit  of 
youth.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  and  happy  im- 
provement in  education,  if  no  writings  were  allowed 
to  come  under  their  notice,  but  such  as  are  perfectly 
innocent;  and  if,  on  all  proper  occasions,  they  wer<2 
encouraged  to  peruse  those  which  tend  to  inspire  a 
due  reverence  for  virtue  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice, 
as  well  as  to  animate  them  with  sentiments  of  piety 
and  goodness.  Such  impressions  deeply  engraven  on 
their  minds,  and  connected  with  all  their  attainments, 
could  scarcely  fail  of  attending  them  through  life  ; 
and  of  producing  a  solidity  of  principle  and  charac- 
ter, that  would  be  able  to  resist  the  danger  arising 
from  future  intercourse  with  the  world. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  grave 
and  serious  part  of  his   collection,  by  the  occasi^iial 

*  la  *ome  of  the  pieces,  the  Compiler  ba">  m^de  a  few  a't<=!T-. 
atlons,  chiefly  verbal,  to  adapt  them  the  better  to  the  desijn 
of  his  work, 
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admission  of  pieces  which  amuse  as  well  as  instruct. 
If,  however,  any  of  his  readers  should  think  it  con- 
tains too  great  a  proportion  of  the  former,  it  may  be 
some  apol6gy,  to  observe  that,  in  the  existing  publi- 
cations designed  for  the  perusal  of  young  persons,  the 
preponderance  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  gay  and  amus- 
ing productions.  Too  much  attention  may  be  paid  to 
tiiis  medium  of  iniprovement.  When  the  imagina- 
tion, <if  youth  especially,  is  much  entertained,  the 
sober  dictates  of  the  understanding  are  regarded  with 
indifference;  and  the  influence  of  the  .good  affections, 
is  either  fee*ble  or  transient.  A  temperate  use  of  such 
entertainment  seems  therefore  requisite,  to  afford  pro- 
per scope  for  the  operations  of  the  understanding  and 
the  heart. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  Compiler  has 
been  solicitous  to  recommend  to  young  persons,  the 
perusal  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  by  interspersing 
through  his  work,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting passages  of  those  invaluable  writings.  To 
excite  an  early  desire  and  veneration  for  this  great  rule 
of  life,  is  a  point  of  so  high  importance,  as  to  warrant 
the  atttinpt  to  promote  it  on  every  proper  occasion. 

To  improve  the  young  mind,  and  to  afford  some 
assistance  to  tutors,  in  the  arduous  and  important  work 
of  education,  were  the  motives  which  led  to  this  pro- 
duction. If  the  Author  should  be  so  successful  as  to 
accomplish  these  ends,  even  in  a  small  degree,  he  will 
think  his  time  and  pains  well  employed,  and  himself 
amply  rewarded. 
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Observations  on    the  Principles  of  good  Reading, 


T< 


O  read  with  propriety  is  a  pleasing  and  important 
attainment ;  productive  of  improvement  both  to  the 
understanding  and  the  heart.  It  is  essential  to  a  com- 
plete reader,  that  he  minutely  perceive  the  ideas,  and 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  author,  whose  sentiments 
he  professes  to  repeat :  for  how  is  it  possible  to  represent 
clearly  to  others,  what  we  must  have  but  faint  or  in- 
accurate conceptions  of  ourselves  ?  If  there  were  no 
other  benefits  resulting  from  the  art  of  reading  well, 
than  the  necessity  it  lays  us  under, of  precisely  ascertain- 
ing  the  meaning  of  what  we  read  ;  and  the  habit  thence 
acquireei,  of  doing  this  with  facility,  both  when  read- 
ing silently  and  aloud,  they  would  constitute  a  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  all  the'  labour  we  can  bestow 
upon  the  subject.  But  the  pleasure  derived  to  our- 
selves and  others,  from  a  clear  communication  of  ideas 
and  feelings;  and  the  strong  and  durable  impressions 
made  thereby  on  the  minds  of  the  reader  and  the  au- 
dience, are  considerations,  which  give  additional  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  this  necessary  and  useful  art. 
The  perfect  attainment  of  it  doubtless  requires  great 
attention  and  practice,  joined  to  extraordinary  natural 
powers  :  but  as  there  are  many  degrees  of  excellence 

NOTE. 
For  many  of  the  observations    contained  in  this  preliminary 
tract,  the  Author  is  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Blair,  and 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Eritannica. 
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in  tiie  art,  the  students  whose  aims  fall  short  of  per- 
fection, will  finii  fiiniself  amply  rewarded  for  every 
exertion  he  may  think  proper  to  n»ake. 

To  give  rules  for  the  management  of  the  voice,  in 
reading,  by  which  the  necessary  pauses,  emphasis,  and 
tones,  may  be  discovered  and  put  in  practice,  is  not 
possible.  After  all  the  direction  that-^an  be  offered  on 
these  points,  much  will  remain  to  be  taught  by  the 
living  instructor:  much  will  be  attainable  by  no  other 
means,  than  the  force  of  example  influencing  the  imi- 
tative powers  of  the  learner.  Some  rules  and  jirinci- 
plesof  these  heads  will,  however,  be  found  useful,  to 
prevent  erroneous  and  vicious  modes  of  utterance ;  to 
give  the  young  reader  some  tase  of  the  subject;  and  to 
assist  him  in  acquiring  a  just  and  accurate  mode  of  de- 
livery. The  observations  which  we  have  to  make,  for 
these  purposes,  may  be  comprised  under  the  following 
heads  :  proper  loudness  of  voice  ;  histinctness  ; 
slowness;  PROPRifcrY  of  pronunciation  ;  em- 
PHAsis;     tones;     pauses;     and    mode    of    rbading 

VERSf;. 

SECTION  I. 
Proper  Loudness  of  Voice. 
The  first  attention  of  every  person  who  reads  toothers, 
doubtless,  must  be,  to  make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those 
to  whom  he  reads.  He  must  endeavour  Lo  fill  with  his 
voire  the  space  occupied  by  the  company.  This  power 
of  voice,  it  may  be  ihouaht,  is  wholly  a  natural  talent. 
Jt  is,  in  a  goo;'  measure,  the  gift  of  nature  ;  but  it  may 
receive  considerable  assistance  from  art.  Much  depends 
for  this  purpose,  oj3  the  proper  pitch  and  management 
of  the  voice.  lEvery  person  has  three  pitches  in  his 
voice;  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  low  one*     The 
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liigh.  Is  that  which  he  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some 
person  at  a  distance.  The  low  is,  vvhen  he  approaches 
to  a  whisper.  The  middle  is,  that  which  he  employs  in 
common  conversation,  and  which  he  should  generally 
use  in  reading  to  others.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to 
imagine  that  one  must  take  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
voice,  in  order  to  be  well  heard  in  a  large  company. 
This  is  confounding  two  things  which  are  different, 
loudness  or  strength  of  sound,  with  the  key  or  note  on 
which  we  speak.  There  is  a  variety  of  sound  within  the 
compass  of  each  key.  A  speaker  may  therefore  render 
his  voice  louder,  without  altering  the  key:  and  we  shall 
always  be  able  to  give  most  body,  most  persevering 
force  of  souud,  to  that  pitch  of  voice,  to  which  in  con- 
versation we  are  accustomed.  Whereas,  by  setting  out 
on  our  highest  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  allow  ourselves 
less  compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our  voice  before 
we  have  done*  We  shall  fatigue  ourselves,  and  read 
with  pain  ;  and  whenever  a  person  speaks  with  pain  to 
himself,  he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by  his  audience. 
Let  us  therefore  give  the  voice  full  strength  and  swell 
of  sound  ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  our  ordinary  speaking 
key.  It  should  be  a  constant  rule,  never  to  utter  a 
greater  quantity  of  voice,  than  we  can  alTord  without 
pain  to  ourselves,  and  without  any  extraordinary  ef- 
fort. As  long  as  we  keep  within  these  bounds,  the 
other  organs  of  speech  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge 
their  several  offices  with  ease;  and  we  shall  always  have 
our  voice  under  command.  But  whenever  we  trans- 
gress these  bounds,  we  give  up  the  reins,  and  have  no 
•longer  any  management  of  it.  It  is  a  useful  rule  too, 
in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  your  eye  on  some  of  tho 
most  distant  persons  in  the  company,  and  to  considev 
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ourselves  as  reading  to  them.  We  naturally  and  mecha^ 
nically  utter  our  words  with  such  a  degree  of  strength 
as  to  make  ourselves  be  heard  by  the  person  whom  we 
address,  provided  he  is  within  the  reach  of  our  voice. 
As  this  is  the  case  in  conversation,  it  will  bold  also  in 
reading  toothers.  But  let  us  remember,  that  in  reading 
as  well  as  in  conversation,  it  is  possible  to  offend  by 
speaking  too  loud.  This  extreme  hurts  the  ear,  by  mak- 
ing the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling  indistinct  masses. 
By  the  habit  of  reading,  when  young,  in  a  loud  and 
vehement  manner,  the  voice  becomes  fixed  in  a 
strange  and  unnatural  key;  and  is  rendered  incapable 
of  that  variety  of  elevation  and  depression,  which 
constitutes  the  true  harmony  of  utterance,  and  atlbrds 
ease  to  the  reader,  and  pleasure  to  the  audience. 
This  unnatural  pitch  of  the  voice,  and  disagreeable 
nionotony,  are  most  observable  in  persons  who  were 
taught  to  read  in  large  rooms;  who  were  accustomed 
to  stand  at  too  great  distance  when  readinj^  to  their 
teachers;  whose  instructors  were  very  imperfect  in 
their  hearing;  or  who  were  taught  by  persons,  that 
considered  loud  expressions  as  the  chief  requisite  in 
forming  a  good  reader.  These  are  circumstances 
which  demand  the  serious  attention  of  every  one  t® 
whom  the  education  of  youth  is  committed. 

SECTION  n. 

Distinclness. 
In  the  next  place  to  being  well  heard  and  clearly 
understood,  distinctness  of  articulation  contributes 
more  than  mere  loudness  of  sound.  The  quantity  of 
sound  necessary  to  fill  even  a  large  space,  is  smaller 
than  is  commonly  imagined,  and,  with  distinct  arti- 
i 
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culation,  a  person  with  a  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach 
farther,  than  the  strongest  voice  can  reach  without  it. 
To  this,  therefore,  every  reader  ought  to  pay  great  at- 
tention. He  must  give  every  sound  which  he  utters 
its  due  proportion;  and  make  every  syllable,  and  even 
every  letter  in  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be 
heard  distinctly;  without  slurring,  whispering,  or  sup- 
pressing any,  of  the  proper  sounds. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  simple,  elementary 
sounds  of  the  language,  and  a  facility  in  expressing 
them,  are  so  necessary  to  distinctness  of  expression,  that 
if  the  learner's  attainments  are,  in  this  respect,  imper- 
fect, (and  many  there  are  in  this  situation,)  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  his  teacher,  to  carry  him  back  to  these 
primary  articulations;  and  to  suspend  his  progress,  till 
he  become  perfectly  master  of  them.  It  will  he  in 
vain  to  press  him  forward,  with  the  hope  of  forming  a 
good  reader,  if  he  cannot  completely  articulate  every 
^elementary  sound  of  the  language. 
SECTION  III. 
J)ue  degree  of  Slowness* 

In  order  to  exprets  ourselves  distinctly,  moderation 
js  requisite  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing. 
Precipitancy  of  speech  confounds  all  articulation,  and 
all  meaning.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
there  may  be  an  extreme  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  lifeless  drawling  manner  of  reading, 
which  allows  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always 
outrunning  the  speaker,  must  render  every  such  per- 
formai.c©  insipid  and  fatiguing.  But  the  extreme  of 
reading  too  last  is  much  more  common;  and  requires 
the  more  to  be  guarded  against,  bt'.ause,  when  it  has 
grown  up  into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  niore  difficult  to 
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be  corrected.  To  pronounce  with  a  proper  degree  of 
slowness,  and  with  full  and  clear  articulation,  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  studied  by  all,  who  wish  to  become  good 
readers;  and  it  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to 
them.  Such  a  pronunciation  gives  weight  and  digni- 
ty to  the  subject.  It  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  Toice, 
by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allows  it  more  easily 
to  make;  and  it  enables  the  reader  to  swell  all  his 
^unds,  both  with  more  force  and  more  harmony. 

^^ECTION  ir, 

^  Tropriety  of  Pronunciation. 

After  the  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and 
management  of  the  voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and 
to  a  proper  degree  of  slowness  of  speech,  what  the 
young  reader  must,  in  the  next  place,  study  is  propri- 
ety of  pronunciation ;  or  giving  to  every  word  which 
he  utters,  that  sound  which  the  best  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage appropriates  to  it;  in  opposition  to  broad,  vul- 
gar, or  provincial  pronunciation.  This  is  requisite 
both  for  reading  intelligibly,  and  for  reading  with 
correctness  and  ease.  Instructions  concerning  this 
article  may  be  best  given  by  the  living  teacher.  Bi^t 
there  is  one  observation,  which  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per here  to  make.  In  the  English  language,  every 
word  which  consists  of  more  syllables  than  one,  has 
-one  accented  syllable.  The  accent  rests  sometimes  on 
the  vowel,  sometimes  on  the  consonant.  The  genius 
of  the  language,  requires  the  voice  to  mark  that 
syllable  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more 
slightly  over  the  rest.  Now,  after  we  have  learneil 
the  proper  seats  of  these  accents,  it  is  an  important 
rule,  tq  give  every  word  just  the  same  accent  in 
reading  as  in  common  discourse.     IMany   persons    err 


in.  this  respect.  When  they  read  toothers,  and  with 
solemnity,  they  pronounce  the  sylUbles  in  a  differeat 
manner  from  what  they  do  at  other  times.  They 
dwell  upon  them,  and  protract  them  ;  they  multiply 
accents  on  the  same  word  ;  from  a  mistaken  Hotion9 
tliat  it  gives  gravity  and  importance  to  their  subject, 
and  adds  to  the  energy  of  their  delivery.  Whereas, 
this  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  can  be  c«mmited 
in  pronunciation  :  it  makes  what  is  called  a  pompous 
or  mouthing  manner  ;  and  gives  an  artificial  affected 
air  to  reading,  which  detracts  greatly  both  from  its 
agreeableness,  and  its  impression. 

Sheridan  and  Walker  have  published  dictionaries 
for  ascertaining  the  true  and  best  pronunciation  of 
the  words  of  our  language.  By  attentively  consulting 
them,  particularly  "  Walker's  Pronouncing  Diction" 
ary,"  the  young  reader  will  be  much  assisted,  in  his 
endeavours  to  attain  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
v.'ords  belonging  to  the  English  language, 
SECTION    K 
MmJjJiasis. 
.    By  Emphasis  is  meant  a  stronger  and  fuller  sound 
of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  some  word  or  words» 
on  Vvhich   we  design  to  lay  particular  stres^.  and  to 
show  how  they  affect  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Some* 
times  the  emphatic  words  must  be  distifiguished  by  a 
particular    tone  of  voice,   as  well  as  by  a  particular 
stress.  On  the  right  management  of  the  emphasis  de- 
pends the  life    of  pvonunciaiion.    If  no. emphasis  be 
placed  on  any  words,  not. only    is  discourse  rendered 
heavy  and  lifeless,   but  the  meafiing  left  often  ambi- 
guous.     If    the    emphasis    be     placed  wrong,    we 
pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  wholly. 
A 
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Emphasis  may  be  divided  into  the  supiriox  acd 
the  INIERIOR  emphasis.     The  superior  emphasis  de- 
termines the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  with  reference  to 
something  said  before,   presupposed  by  the  author  as 
general  knowledge,  or  removes  an  ambiguity,  where 
a  passage  may  have  more  senses  than  one.     The  infe- 
jior  emphasis  enforces^  g^^ccs^  and  tnli'vens^  but  does  not 
fix,  the  meaning  of  any  passage.  The  words  to  which 
this  latter  emphasis  is  given,  arc,  in  general,  such  as 
seem  the  most  important  in  the  sentence,  or,  on  other  ^ 
accounts,  to  merit  this  distinttion.  The  following  pa»- 
sa^e  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  superior  emphasis. 
*'  Of  man's  flrll  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
"  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
"  Brou;iht  death  into  the  world,  and  all  oui  wo,"  &c. 
*' Singh eav'nly  Mufe  1" 

Supposing  that  originally  oilver  beings,  besides  men, 
kad  disobeyed  the  commands  of  the  Almighty,  and 
that  the  circumstance  were  v.eli  known  to  us,  there 
would  fall  an  emphasis  on  the  word  man's  in  the  first 
line  ',  and  hence  it  would  be  read  thus  : 
*'  Of  man's  firft  disobedience,  and  the  fruit," 
But  if  it  were  a  notorious  truth,  that  mankind  had 
transgressed  in  a  peculiar  manner  more  than  once,  the 
#mphasis  would  fall  on  firsts  and  the  line  be  read, 

•'  Of  man's /ry?  difobedience,"  &c. 
.  Again,  admitting  death  (as  was  really  the  case)  to 
kave  been  an  unheard-of  and  dreadful  punishment, 
brought  upon  man  in  consequence  of  his  transgressi- 
nn  \  on  that  suppoiution  the  third  line  would  be  rc^d, 
*'  Brought  death  into  the  woild,"  &c. 
But  if  we  were  to  suppose,  that  mankind  knew 
ihere  was  such  an  evil  as   death  in  other  regions? 
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ihougK  tlie  place  they  inhabited  had  been  free  from  it 
till  their  transgression,  the  line  would  run  thus  : 
*'  Brought  death  mto  the  world,'* 

The  superior  emphasis  finds  place  in  the  following 
short  sentence,  which adafiits of  four  distinct  meanings, 
each  of  which  is  ascertained  by  the  emphasis  only. 

"  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?" 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  inferior  emphasis. 

*'  Many  persons  mistake  the  lovCf  for  t}it  practice  of 
"  virtue/* 

"  Shall  I  reward  his  services  with  Jukchood !  Shall 
"  I  forget  hJm  who  cannot  forget  mi." 

*'  If  his  principles  are  falsCt  no  apology  from  him- 
*'  self  ca.T).  make  them  right :  if  founded  in  tr^thy  no 
"  censure  from  ethers  can  malte  them  wrong." 

*'  Though  deep,  yet  clear  ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull  ^ 

**  String,  without  rage;    without  o'erfa^virig,  fuU.^* 

"  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  vtrtiics  :  an  enrmv 
*'  hU  crimes  " 

"  The  wise  man  is  happy,  v/hen  he  gains  his  c-an 
*  approbation  ;  t^xtfool,  when  he  gains  that  of  cthrrs." 
The  superior  emphasis,  in  reading  as  in  speaking, 
must  be  deiermined  entirely  by  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
and  always  made  alike  ••  but  as  to  the  inferior  empha^ 
jis,  taste  alone  seems  to  have  the  right  of  fixing  its 
situation  and  quantity. 

Among  a  number  of  persons  who  have  had  pro 
per  opportunities  of  learning  to  read,  in  the  b<ir 
manner' it  is  now  taught,  very  few  could  be  selected, 
who,  in  a  given  instance,  would  use  the  infeior  em- 
phasis alike,  either  as  to  place  or  quantity.  Some 
persons,  indeed,  use  scarcely  any  degree  of  it :  and  d« 
A  ? 
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not  scruple  to  carry  it  much  beyond  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  common  discourse ;  and  even  sometimes  throw 
it  upon  words  so  very  trifling  in  themselves,  that  it  is 
evidently  done  with  no  other  view,  than  to  give  var  - 
cty  to  the  modulation  *.  Notwithstanding  this  diver- 
sity of  practice,  there  are  certainly  proper  boundaries 
within  which  this  emphasis  must  be  restrained,  in  or  . 
der  to  make  it  meet  the  approbation  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  correct  taste.  It  will  doubtless  have  different 
degrees  of  exertion,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  importance  of  the  words  upon  v;hich  it  ope^ 
latcs;  and  there  may  be  very  properly  some  variety  in 
the  ttse  of  it :  but  its  application  is  not  arbitrary,  de- 
pending on  the  caprice  ©f  readers. 

As  emphasis  often  falls  on  words  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  sentence,  so  it  is  frequently  required  to 
be  continued,  with  a  little  variation,  on  two,  and 
sometimes  more  words  together.  The  following  sen- 
tences exemplify  botk  the  parts  of  this  position : 
*'  If  you  seek  to  make  one  rick,  study  not  to  increase  his 
*'  storesf  but  to  diminish  his  desires."  *•  The  Mexican 
"  figures,  or  picture-writing,  represent  things  not 
"  vj'jrds  :  they  exhibit  images  to  fhe  eye,  not  ideas  io  ths 
"  understanding" 

Some  sentences  are  so  full  and  cooiprehens  ive,  that 
almost  every  word  is  emphatical  :  as,  **  Ye  hills  and 
"dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains  1"  or,  as  that 
pathetic  expostulation  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezckiel» 
*♦  Why  will  ye  die!'* 

*  By  modulation  is  meafnt  that  pleafing  Variety  o/ voice,  wbicj| 
js  perceived  in  utteiing  a  sentence,  and  wliich,  in  its  natuTe,isper« 
fedtly  diftindl  from  empiiafjs,  and  the  tv-nes  of  emotion  and  paffi- 
«jn.  The  young  reader  fhould  be  careful  to  render  his  modulation 
correct  and  eafy  \  and,  for  this  purpose,  fliould  form  it  upon  thp 
;«rod«l  of  the  moil  judicious  assl  accttiate  fneakers. 
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EmpKasi*,  besides  its  other  offices,  is  tKe  great  re« 
gulat«r  of  quantity.  Tkougk  the  quantity  of  our  syl- 
lables is  fixed,  in  words  separately  pronounced,  yet 
it  is  mutable,  when  these  words  are  ranged  in  sen« 
tences;  the  long  being  changed  into  short,  the  shor^ 
into  long,»according  to  the  importance  of  the  \Yords' 
with  regard  to  meaning.  Emphasis  also,  in  particular 
cases,  alters  the  seat  of  the  accent.  This  is  demon- 
strable frcrm  tlie  follov/ing  examples.  "  He  sha^i 
nicrease,  but  I  shall  "  <7^crea&e."  *'  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  giving  and  Jorgivir,^,"  In  this 
species  of  composition,  '*  J?kusihilixy  is  much  mere 
essentini  than  />;'(?Z'ability.*'  In  there  e^'amples,  tke 
emphasis  requires  the  accent  to  be  placed" on  syliables, 
to  which  it  does  not  commonly  belong. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  manageriicnt  of  the 
emphasis,  the  great  rule  to  be  given,  is,  that  the  rea- 
dcr  study  to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and 
spirit  of  the  sentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce. 
J'or  to  lay  the  emphasis  with  exact  propriety,  is  a 
constant  exercise. of  good  sense  and  attention.  It  is 
far  from  being  an  inconsiderable  attainment.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  decisive  trials  of  a  true  and  just  taste  ; 
and  must  arise  from  feeling  delicately  ourselves,  and 
from  judging  accurately  of  what  is  fittest  to  strike' 
the  feelings  of  others. 

There  is  one  error,  against  which  it  is  particular- 
ly proper  to  caution  the  learner ;  namely,  that  of 
naultiplying  emphatical  words  too  much,  and  using 
the  emphasis  indiscrimifiately.  It  is  only  by  a  pru- 
dent reserve  and  clisiiHCtion  in  the  use  of  them,  that 
ue  can  give  them  any  weight.  If  they  recur  too 
often  ;  if  a  reader  attempts  to  render  every  thing  he- 
catpresscs  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strongs 
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eiiphasis,  we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  tKem. 
To  croud  every  sentence  with  eniphatical  words,  is 
like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  abook  with  Italic 
characters  ;  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same  as 
to  use  no  such  distinctions  at  all. 

SECTION    FI. 
Toms, 

Ton  IS  are  different  both  from  emphasis  and  pau- 
ses ;  consisting  in  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound 
which  we  employ,  in  the  expression  of  our  sentiments. 
Emphasis  affects  particular  words  and  phrases,  with 
a  degree  of  tone  or  iiifiexion  of  voice  *,  but  tones, 
peculiarly  so  called,  affect  sentences,  paragraphs, 
and  sometimes  even  the  whole  of  a  discourse. 

To  shew  the  use  and  nccess'ty  of  tones,  we  need 
•rly  obrerve,  that  the  mind,  in  com.municating  its 
ideas,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  activity,  emotion,  or 
agitation,  from  the  different  effects  which  those ide?8 
produce  in  the  speaker.  Now  the  end  of  such  com- 
munication being,  not  merely  to  lay  open  the  ideas, 
but  also  the  different  feelings  which  they  excite  in 
him  who  utters  them,  there  must  be  other  signs  than 
words,  to  manifest  those  faelirgs  :  as  words  uttered 
in  a  monotonous  manner,  can  represent  only  a  similar 
state  of  mind,  perfectly  free  from  all  activity  or  emo- 
tion. As  the  communication  of  these  internal  feel- 
ings, was  of  much  more  consequence  in  ov.r  social  in" 
tercourse,  than  the  mere  conveyance  of  ideas,  the 
Author  of  our  being  did  not,  as  in  that  cooveyance, 
leave  the  invention  of  the  language  of  emotion,  to 
»r!an  ;  but  impressed  it  himself  upon  our  nature,  in 
the  jame  manner  as  he  has  done  with  regard   to  the 
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rwt  of  the  animal  world  ;  all  of  which  express  their 
various  feelings,  by  various  tones.  Ours,  indeed, 
from  the  superior  rank  thai  we  hold,  are  in  a  high 
degree  more  comprehensive  *,  as  there  is  not  an  net 
of  the  mind,  an  exertion  of  the  fancy,  or  an  emotion 
of  the  heart,  which  has  not  its  peculiar  tone,  or  note 
of  the  voice,  by  which  it  is  to  be  expressed  ;  and? 
which  is  suited  exactly  to  the 'degree  of  internal  feel- 
ing. It  is  chiefly  i«  the  proper  use  of  these  tones,- 
that  the  life,  spirit,  beauty,^  and  harmony  of  delivery- 
consist. 

The  limits  of  this  introduction,  do  not  admit  of  ex- 
amples, to  illustrate  the  varity  of  tones  belonging  t« 
the  different  passions  and  emotions.  We  shall  howe- 
ver, select  one,  v^hich  is  extracted  from  the  beautiful 
lamentation  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and 
which  will,  in  some  degree,  elucidate  what  has  heen 
said  on  this  subject.  *'  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain 
'*  upon  thy  high  places :  how  are  the  mjghty  fallen  ! 
-'  Tell  it  not  in  Gaih  ,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  c£- 
'  Askelon  :  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  re^ 
'  joice  :  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  tri- 
»'  umph.  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew 
''  nor  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings;  for 
"  there  the  shield  ot  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away  : 
*'  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been 
''  anointed  with  oyl."  The  first  divisions  expresses 
sorrow  and  lamentation;  therefore  the  note  is  low. 
The  next  contains  a  spirited  command,  a:nd  should 
be  pronotinced  much  higher.  The  other  sentence, 
in  which  he  makes  a  pathetic  address  to  the  moun- 
tains where  his  friends  had  been  siain,  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  note  quite  different  from  the  two  former  j> 
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not  so  low  as  tlie  first,  nor  so  high  as  the  second,  in 
a  manly,  firm,  and  yet  plaintive  toi^e. 

The  G©rrect  and  natural  language  of  the  emotions, 
is  not  so  difficult  to  be  attained,  as  most  readers  seem 
to  imagine.  If  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  au- 
thor's sentiments,  as  well  as  into  the  meaning  of  his 
"words,  we  shall  not  fail  to  deliver  the  words  in  pis- 
perly  varied  tones.  For  there  arc  few  people,  who 
apeak  English  without  a  provincial  note,  that  have 
.iaot  an  accurate  use  of  tones,  when  they  utter  their 
sentiments  in  earnest  discourse.  Asid  the  reason  that 
they  have  not  the  same  use  of  them,  in  reading  aloud 
the  sentiments  of  others,  may  be  traced  to  the  very 
defective  and  erroneous  method,  in  which  the  art  of 
reading  is  taught ;  whereby  all  the  various,  natural, 
expressive  tones  of  speech,  are  suppieised  ;  and  a  few. 
artificial,  unmeaning  reading  notes,  arc  substituted 
for  them. 

But  when  we  rcc®;nmenJ  to  readers,  nn  aucntion, 
to  the  tone  and  language  of  emoiion?,  we  must  be 
understood  to  do  it  viith  proper  limitation.  Modera- 
tion is  necessary  in  this  point,  as  it  is  in  other  things, 
Tor  when  reading  becomes  strictly  imitative,  it  as- 
sumes a  theatrical  manner,  and  mustbehighly  impro- 
J*er,  as  well  as  give  offence  to  the  hearers  ;  because  it 
is  inconsistent  with  that  delicacy  and  modesty,  which 
are  indispensable  on  such  occasions.  The  speaker 
who  delivers  his  own  emotions,  must  be  supposed  to. 
be  more  vivid  and  animated,  than  would  be  proper 
in  the  person  who  relates  them  at  second  hand. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  the  following 
rule,  for  the  tones  that  indicates  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions. "  In  reading,  let  all  your  tones  of  expression 
'  be  borrowed  from  those  of  common  speech,  but,  in 
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"  some  degree,  more  faintlj  characterised.    Let  tkose 
*'  tones  which  signify  any  disagreeable  passion  of  the 
*'  mind,  be  still  more  faint  than  those  which  indicate 
*'  agreeable  emotions:  and,  on  all  occasions,  preserve 
*'  yourselves  so  far  from  being  affected  with  the  sub- 
"  ject,  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  through  it,  with  that 
"  easy   and  masterly  manner,   which  has  irs  good  ef- 
"  fects  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  a':t/' 
SECTION    FIL 
Pauses* 
Pauses  or  rests,  in  speaking  or  rr^ading,  are  a  tqtai 
cessation  of  the  voice,  during  a  p'-rceptible,  and,   in 
many  cases,  a  measurable  space    of  time.    Pauses  are  ■ 
equally  necessary  t«  the  spea]c«cr,  and  the  hearer.   To  ■ 
the  speaker,  that  he  may  takfj  breatli,   without  which 
he  cannot  proceed  far  in  delivery  ;  and  that  he  may, 
hy  these  temporary  rests»,  -relieve  the  organs  of  speech, 
which  otherwise  wouVi  be  soon  tired   by  coi^tinued 
action:  to  the  hearer,  thai  the  ear  also  may  be  relieved  . 
fro ta  the  fatigue,  which  it  would    oiherwisc  endure 
from  a  continuity  of  sound  ;  and  that  the  understand- 
i  rig  may  have  suiBcient  time  to  mark   the  distinction 
of  sentences,  and  their  several  members. 

There  ar5  two  kind  cf  pauses ;  iirst,    eirsphaiical 
pauses',  ar.d.   next,  such  as  mark    the   distinctions  of 
icnse.     An  emphatical  pause  is  generally  made,  ajkr 
something  has  been  said  of  pecular  momcKt,  and  on 
which  we  desire  to  fix  the  hearer's  attention,     Some°  ■ 
tima^,  hejhrs  such  a  thing  is  said,  we  usher  it  in  with  . 
..'.  pause  of  this  nature.     Such  pauses  have  the  same  ■ 
effect  as  a  strong    emphasis  ;  ar.d  are  subject  to  the 
same  rules  •,  especially  to-thec^utionj- of  not  repeats  - 
ing  them  tco  frequently.    For  as  they  cyclic  dmcoiSii.-- 
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common  ^.ttentiQu,  and  of  course  raise  expectation  I, 
^f  the  importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  answer, 
able  to"  such  expectation,  they  occasion  disappoint?, 
ment  and  disgust. 

But    ike   most   frequent    and  the  Drincipal  useor 
pauses,  is,  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  sense,  and  at, 
the  same  time  to  a]low  the  reader  to  draw  his  breath  > 
apd  the  proper  and  delicate  adjustment   of  such  pau-r 
ses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  and  difficult   articles  of 
delivery.    In   all    reading,   the  management  of  the 
breath  requires  a  good  deal  of  eare^  so  as  not  to  oblige 
us  to  divide  words  from  one  another,    which  have  so 
intimate  a  connexion,  that  they  ought  to  be  pronoun- 
ced with  the    same  breath,  and  without  the  least  se- 
paration.    Many   a  sentence   is  miserably  mangled, 
and  the  force  of  the  en:ip}!iasis  totally  lost,  by  divisions 
being  made  in  the  wrong  place.    To  avoid  this,  every 
one,  while  he  is  reading,  should  be  very  cartful  to 
prcvideafuU  supply  of  breaih,  for  what  is  he  to  utter. 
-.IIS  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  breath  mustr 
be  drawn  orly  at  the  end  of  a  period,  when  the  voice 
is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be  gathered  at  the  in- 
tervals   of   the   period,  whcTi  the  voice  is  suspended 
only  for  a  moment ;  and,  by  this;T:anagement,oncmay 
always  hnve  a  sufficient  sioch  for  carrying  on  the  lon- 
gest seatence,  without  improper  interruptions. 

Pauses  in  reading  must,  generally  be  formed  upon, 
the  manner  in  \vhi?h  we  uuer  ourselves  in  ordinary, 
?ensibleconveis:>tion  •,  and  not  upon  the  stiff  artificial 
iiianner,  wliich  is  acquired  from  reading  books  accor- 
ding to  the  common  punctuation.  It  will  by  no, 
means  be  sufficient  to  attend  to  the  points  used  in 
piinting  ;  for  these  are  far  from  marking  ail  thepaus- 
'^..  v-]J,"K  cng'-|  robe  m*;de  in  rending.    A  mechs^":?.- 
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•al  attention  to  these  resting  places,  has  been  one 
cause  of  monotony,  by  leading  the  reader  to  a  similar 
tone  «t  every  stop,  and  a  uniform  cadence  at  every 
period.  The  primary  use  of  points,  is  t®  assist  the 
reader  in  discerning  the  grammatical  construction  ; 
and  it  is  only  a  secondary  object,  that  they  regulate 
his  ponunciaiion.  On  this  head  the  foliowiag  direc- 
may  be  of  use  :  "  Though  in  reading  great  attention. 
**  should  be  paid  to  the  stops,  yet  a  greater  should  be 
*'  givet  to  the  sense  ;  and  their  correspondent  times- 
*'  octasionaily  iengtJiiened  beyond  what  is  usual  in- 
*•  common  speech/* 

To  render  pauses  pleasing  and  expressive,  they 
must  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  alio-- 
accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice  by  which  the. 
nature  of  these  pauses  is  iiuimated  ;  much  more  than- 
by  the  iengtth  of  them,  which  can  sbldom  be  exactly 
measured.  Sometimes  ii  is  only  a  slight  and  simple- 
suspension  of  voice  ihr.t  is  proper  ;  sometimes  a  de- 
gi-ee  of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required  ;  and  some- 
times that  peculiar  tone  and  cadence  which  denote  the- 
sentence  to  be  finished.  In  all  these  cases,  v;e  are  to 
regulate  ourselvc  by  attending  to  the  manner  in  whicK- 
Nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and 
earnest  discourse  with  others.     The  folio vi' in gr   sen- 
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tence  exemplifies  the  iuspendingznd  the  i:/65?V2^  pauses  r 
♦'  Hope,  the  balm  of  iife,  soothes  us  under  every 
"misfortune."  The  first  and  second  pauses  .re  ac- 
companied by  an  icflsction  of  voice^  that  gives  the  ■ 
hearer  an  expectation  of  something  further  to  com- 
plete the  sense  :  the  infl.eciicn  attending  the  third- 
psuse,  signifies  that  thesense  is  completed, . 

The  precee.:ing   eL'amj.le  Is  an  iiriiairati^Gn  of  th^i 
^v.?V5'i<^"g..fV-^^.  ^-^  ^^^  siarli    5tj':i4,  ihi:.fvU:^2^ 
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•instance  exhibits  that  pause  with  a  degree  of  cadence 
in  the  voice  :  "  If  content  cannot  remove  the  disqui- 
etudes of  mankind,  it  will  at  least  alleviate  them.** 

The  suspending  pause  is  often,  in  the  same  sentence, 
attended  with  both  the  rising  and  the  falling  inilecti- 
on  of  voice;  as  will  he  seen  in  this  example  : 
''Moderaie  exercise\  and  habitual  tem^;erance', 
*■  strengthen  the  constitution*." 

As  the  suspending  pause  may  be  thus  attended  with 
both  the  rising  and  falling  inflection,  it  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  closing  pause  :  it  admits  of  both. 
The  falling  inflection  generally  accompanies  it ;  but 
it  is  not  unfrequently  connected  with  the  rising  in- 
fection. Interrogative  sentences,  for  instance,  are 
often  terminated  in  this  manner  :  as,  "  Am  I  un- 
grateful?" Is  •'  he  in  earnest  V 

But  v;here  a  sentence  is  begun  l>y  an  interrogative 
pronoun  or  adverb,  it  is  commonly  terminated  by  the 
falling  inflection  ;  as,  "  What  has  he  gained  by  his 
folly^?**  "Who  will  assist  himV^"  ''Where  is  the 
messenger^?"    "  When  did  hearriveV^" 

Where  two  questionsare  united  in  one  sentence, 
and  connected  by  the  conjunction  or,,  the  first  takes 
the  rising,  thesecondthefallisg inflection:  as,  "Does 
his  conduct  *' support  disciplines  or  destroy  it^f" 

The  rising  arid  falling  inflections  must  not  be  con- 
founded uith  emphasis.  Though  they  may  often  co- 
incide,- they  are,  in  their  rature,  pevftetiy  distincto 
-Smphasis  sometimes  controls  those  ir.ilcctions. 

The  regular  application  of  t:e  riairg  and  falling  in- 
fections, confers  so  mucli  beauty  on  expression, and  isso 

*  The  riiing  inflection  is  c'crr  ted  b;.'  the  accute,.  ths  f«ilingjby 
JtiC  gxa-ye  accent 
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necessary  to  be  studied  by  the  young  reader,  tKat  we 
shall  insert  a  tew  more  examples,  to  induce  him  to 
pay  greater  attention  to  the  subject.  In  these  instan- 
ces, all  the  inflections  are  not  marked.  Such  only  are 
distinguished  as  art  more  striking,  and  v; ill  best  serve 
to  ihow  the  reader  their  utility  and  importance. 

*'  Manufacturers^,  trade\  and  agriculture^  natu- 
*•  rally  employ  more  than  nineteen  parts  in  twenty, 
"  of  the  human  species." 

*•  He  who  resigns  the  world,  has  no  temptation  to 
*' envy^  hatred \  malice\  anger'';  but  is  in  constant 
t*  possession  of  a  serene  mind :  he  who  follows  the 
•'  pleasures  of  it»  which  are  in  their  very  nature  dis' 
*'  appointing,  is  in  constant  search  of  care\  solicitude^' 
»•  remorse',  and  confusionV" 

"  To  advise  theignorant\  relieve  the  needy',  com- 
«'  fort  the  afflicted'',  ate  dutici-  that  fall  in  our  way 
**  almost  every  day  of  our  lives/' 

"  Those  evil  spirits,   who,  by  long  custom,  have 
*'  consractedin  the  body  habits  of  lust'  and  sensuality'*,  , 
*'  malice'    and  revenge^;    an  aveision  to  every  thing 
*'  that  is  good\  just\  and  laudable^  are  naturall)  sea- 
"  soned  and  prepared  for  pain  and  misery."" 

"  I  am  perswaded,  that  neither  death',  nor  life' 9 
'*  nor  angels^  nor  principaliiies',  nor  powers^',  nor 
*'  things  present'.nor  things  to  ccnie'^;  nor  heighi',riOE 
*'  depth'',  nor  any  otiier  creature',  shall  be  able  to  se- 
*'  parate  us  from  the  iove  of  God\" 

The  reader  who  would  wish  to  see  a  mintite  and  in- 
genious investigation  of  the  nature  of  tkeseinilections, 
and  the  rules  by  which  they  arc  governed,  may  coi:« 
^ultthsErstv.Qlumeoi  Walker's  EkirAntsofElociiiionv 
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SECTION    nil. 
Marnier  of  reading  F'erse., 
Whin  wa  are  reading  vene,  there  is  a  peculiar  di£^ 
Hcuhy  in  making  tke  pauses  justly-     The  difficulty 
arises  from  the  melody  of  verse,  which  dictates  to  th« 
car  pjsiises  or  rcsis  of  its  ov  n  ;  and  to  adjust  and  CDm- 
pound  these  properly  with  the  pauses  of  the  sense,  S9 
as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  r,or  offend  the  understand- 
ing, is  so  very  nice  a  matier,  that  it  is  no  Wonder  we 
so  seldom  meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry.      There 
are  two  kinds  of  pauses  that  belong  to  the  melody  of 
verse  :  one  is,    the  pause  at  ths  end  of  the  line  •,  and 
the  other,  the  caesural  pause  m  or  near  the  middle  of 
it.      With  regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
which  marks  that  ?tjain  or  verse  lo  beiinish<id,  rhyme 
renders  this  always  sensible  ;  and  in  sctiic  n";easure  com- 
pels us  to  observe  it  in  our  pronurci  alien.    In  respect 
to  blank  verse,  %ve  ought  ah-o  to  read  it  "o  as  to  make 
every  line  sensible  to  the  ear  ;   for,  wiiat  is  the  use  of 
melody,    or    for   what  ei.d  hss  the  noet  composed  in 
verse  if,  in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress  his  num- 
bers, by  omitting  the  final  pause  ,   :;.Hd  degrade  them, 
by  our  pronunciation,  inio  mere  prose'?  At  t]',e  same 
time  thai  v/e  attend  to  this  pause,  ever-  ap|>earance  of 
sirg-song  and  tonennist  be  carefulb.  guarded  against. 
The    close  of  the   line,  where  it  znakes  no  pause  in 
the  mearL'g,  ought  not  to  be  irjarked  by  such  a  tone^ 
as  is  used  in  finishincr  a  sejRience  ;  but,  without  either 
fall  or  elevation  of  the  voice,    it  should    be    denoted 
only  by  such  a  slight  suspension  of  sound,  as  may  dis- 
li-nguish  the  passage  from  one  line  to  another,  with- 
out injuring  the  meaiiing. 

The  other  kind  of  melodious  pause,   is  that  which 
falls  sonjew hercaboux.  the  r.iiddl£.of-.tke  verse,  ^^.i^Lil^- 
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vides  it  into  hemistichs ;  a  pause,  not  so  great  as  that 
v/hich  belongs  to  the  close  of  tke  line,  but  still  sensi* 
ble  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  which  is  called  the: 
cresural  pause,  imayfal],  In  EnglisK  heroic  verse,  after 
the  4th,  5ih,  6th,  or  f  th  syllables  in  the  line.  Where. 
the  verse  is  so  constructed,  that  this  csesural  pause  co- 
incides with  the  slightest  pause  or  division  in  the 
sense,  the  line  can  be  read  easily  •,  as  in  the  two  first, 
verse?  of  Pope's  Messiah  : 

'*  Ye  nympl)s  of  Solyma" !  begin  the  soirg ; 

**  To  heav'nly  themes/'',  sublimer  strains  beloi^ig." 
But   if  it  shall  happen  that  words  which  have  such  a 
strict  and  intinnate  connexion,  as  not  to  bear  even  a 
momentary  separation,   are  divided  from  one  another 
by  this  csesural  pause,  we  then  feel  a  sort  of  struggle 
between   the  sense   and    the  sound,  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  read  such  lines  harmoniously.     The  rule 
of  proper  pronunciation   in  such  cases,  is  to  regard 
only   the    pause   which  the  sense  forms  ;    and  to  le.id 
the  line   accordingly.     The  neglect  of  the  csesural 
pause  may  make  the  line  sound  somewhat  unharmo*- 
niously  ;  but  the  effect  would  be  much    v/orse,  if  (he. 
sense  were  sacrificed  to  the  sound,     for  instance,  in 
the  following  line  of  Milton, 


What  in  me  is  dztk, 


"  Illumine  ;  what  is  low,  lais'e  ai^d  support." 
the  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  afier  t'lumir.e,  at  tke^ 
€nd  of  the  third  syllable,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to 
be  made  accordingly  ;  though,  if  the  melody  only, 
were  to  be  regarded,  illumine  should  l)e  connecter 
with   what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made  till  th-j 

fourth  or  sixth  syllable.  So  in-  the  fo-llowing  line.o:^ 

Pore's  EpUtlc  to  Dr.  Arbufanot* 
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"  I  sit,  wUli  fad  civility  I  read." 
The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  caeiural  pause  as  fal- 
ling after  sad^  the  fourth  syllable.  But  it  would  be 
very  bad  reading  to  make  any  pause  there,  so  as  to 
separate  j^rf'and  cwility.  The  sense  admits  ©f  no  other 
pause  than  after  the  second  syllable  «//,  which  there- 
fore mus  be  the  only  pause  made  in  reading  this  par^ 
of  the  sentence. 

Thereis  another  mode  of  dividir.;^  sonu'  verse?,  by 
introducing  what  may  be  called  clemicsesurals,  which, 
require  very  slight  pauses ;  and  which  the  reader 
should  manage  v/ith  judgment,  or  he  will  be  apt  to 
fall  into  an  eOFectual  sing-song  mode  of  pronouncing 
versesof  this  l<ind.  The  following  lines  exemplify 
Uie  demicoesuoal. 

**  Warms'  in  tlie  fun'',  refreshes^  in  the  bi-ecze, 

•*  Glowi^  in  the  ftars^',  and  bloflliras/  in  the  trees ; 

"   Liveb''  through  all  life'^  extends'  through  rJ  •  -   '"• ' 

"   Spreads''  undivided  ^,  operates' unspent." 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  introduction,  the 
Gompiier  takes  the  liberty  to  recoirmend  to  iliose 
teachers,  who  may  favour  his  compilation,  to  exer- 
cise their  pupils  in  discoveiing  and  explaining  the 
emphatic  words,  and  the  proper  tones  and  pauses,  of 
tvtry  portion  assigned  them  to  read,  previously  to 
their  being  called  out  to  the  performance.  Thesei 
preparatory  le*sons,  in  which  they  sliculd  be  regularly, 
txamlnec*,  will  improve  their  judgjiient  and  taste  : 
preveat  the  practice  of  reading  without  attention  to 
the  subject ;  and  eiiabilsh  a  habit  of  readily  discover- 
ing the  meaning,  force,  and  beauty,  of  every  sentence 
'i}\tj  peruse. 
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'iLiGENCE,  industry,  and  proper  improYcmentof 
time,  are  material  duties  of  the  youBg. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most 
honourable  occupations  of  youth. 

Whatever  useful  or  engaging  endowments  we  pos- 
sess, virtue  is  a  necessary  requisite,  in  order  to  their 
shining  with  proper  lustre: 

Virtuous  youth  gradually  brings  forward  accom- 
plished and  flourishing  manhood;  , 

Sincerity  and  truth  form  the  basis  of  every  virtue. 


NO  T  E, 

In  t}i€  fixfl  chapter,  the  Compiler  has  exhibitcil  fentcnccs  in  a 
great  varitty  of  conftrudlion,  and  in  all  the  divcrfity  ofPunAua- 
t.on.  If  well  pia£tifed  upon,  he  prcfumes  they  will  tuliy  prepare 
the  young  reader  for  the  various  paufes,  inflexions,  and  modulati- 
ons of  voice,  which  the  fucceeding  pieces  require.  The  Author'* 
**  Englifh  Excrcifes,"  under  the  head  of  Pundluation,  will  afford 
the  learner  additiQnal  fcope  for  improving  himfelf  in  reading  Ten- 
tences  and  paragraphs  varioufly  conftruftcd. 

B 
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TrutK  and  error,  virtue  and  vice,  are  things  of 
immutable  nature. 

Change  and  alteration  form  the  essence  ©f  the 
world. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  ene^ 
my  to  pomp  and  noise. 

In  order  to  acquire  a   capa  city   for  happiness,  it 
must  be  our  first  stud/  to  rectify  inward  disorders. 
Whatever  purifies,  fortifies  also  the  heart. 
From  our  eagerness  to  grasp,  we  strangle  and  des- 
troy  pleasure, 

A  temperate  spirit,  and  moderate  expectations,  are 
the  best  safeguard  of  the  mind,  in  this  uncertain  and 
changing  state. 

fhere  i»  nothing,  except  simplicity  of  intention' 
and  purity  of  principle,  that  can  stand  the  test  of  near 
approach  and  strict  examination. 

TThe  value  of  any  possession  is  to  be  chiefly  estima- 
ted, by  the  relief  which  it  can  bring  us  in  the  tjme 
«f  our  great  need. 

No  person  who  has  once  yielded  up  the  govern- 
ment of  his  mind,  and  given  loose  rein  to  his  desires 
and  passions,  can  tell  how  far  these  may  carry  him. 

Tranquillity  of  mind  is  always  most  likely  to  be  at- 
jtained,  when  the  business  of  the  world  is  tcmpere4 
■with  thoughtful  and  serious  retreat. 

He  who  would  act  like  a  wise  man,  and  build  hit 
house  on  the  rock,  and  not  on  the  sand,  should  c«n- 
emplate  human  life,  not  only  in  the  sunihiie,  but  in 
the  shade. 

Let  usefulness  and  beneficence,  no't  ostentation  an 
5^anity,  direct  the  train  oFyour  pursuits. 
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To  maintain  a  steady  and  wnbroken  mind,  amidit 
all  the  shocks  oi  the  world,  marks  a  great  and  noble 
spirit. 

Patience,  by  preserving  composure  withia,  resisti      \ 
the  impression  which  trouble  makes  from  without. 

Compassionate  affections,  even  when  they  draw 
tear«  from  our  eyes  for  human  misery,  convey  satis- 
faction to  the  heart. 

They  who  have  nothing  co  give,  can  often  afford 
relief  to  others,  by  imparting  what  they  feel. 

Our  ignorance  of  what  is  to  come,  and  of  what  is 
really  good  or  evil,  should  correct  anxiety  about 
worldly  success. 

The  veil  which  covers  from  our  sight  the  event* 
of  succeeding  years,  is  a  veil  woven  by  the  hand  of 
mercy. 

The  best  preparation  for  all  the  unccrtaimiesof 
futurity,  consists  in.  a  well-ordered  mind,  a  good, con- 
science, and  a  cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of 
Heaven. 

S  £  C  T  I  0  N   XL 

Thi  chiefmisfortunes  thatbefal  us  in  life,  can  bt 
traced  to  some  vices  or  follie*  which  we  have  commit- 

tCil. 

Were  we  to  survey  the  chambers  of  iickness  and 
distress,  we  should  often  find  them  peopled  wiih  the 
victims  oi  intemperance  and  sensuality,  and  wiih  the 
children  of  vicious  indolence  and  sloth. 

To  be  wise  in  our  owb  eyes,  to  be  wise  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world,  and  to  be  wise  in  the  sight  of  our 
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Creator,  are  three  things  so  very  different,  as  rarel/ 
to  coincide . 

Man,  in  his  higliest  earthly  glorj,  is  but  a  reed 
floating  on  the  streann  of  time,  and  forced  to  follow 
every  direction  of  the  current. 

The  corrupted  temper,  and  the  guilty  passions  of 
the  bad,  frustrate  the  effect  of  every  advantage  which 
the  v/orld  confers  on  them. 

The  external  misfortunes  of  life,  disappointments 
poverty,  and  sickness,  are  nothing  in  comparison  of 
those  inward  distresses  of  mind,  occasion  ed  by  folly. 
hy  passion,  and  by  guilt. 

No  station  is  so  high,  no  power  so  great,  no  charac- 
ter so  unblemished,  as  to  exempt  men  from  being 
attacked  by  rashness,  maliee,  or  envy. 

Moral  and  religious  instrtiction  derives  its  efficacy 
aot  so  much  from  what  men  are  taught  to  kno  w ,  as 
from  what  they  are  brought  to  feel. 

He  who  pretends  to  great  sensibility  towards  men, 
and  yet  has  no  feeling  for  the  high  objects  of  religi- 
on, no  heart  to  admire  and  adore  the  great  father  of 
the  universe,  has  reason  to  distrust  the  truth  and 
tielicacy  of  his  sensibility. 

When,  upon  rational  and  sober  inquiry,  we  have 
established  gut  principles,  let  us  not  suffer  them  to 
be  shaken  by  the  scoffs  of  the  licentious,  or  the  cavils 
of  the  sceptical. 

When  we  observe  any°tendency  to  treat  religion  or 
morals  >vith  disrespect  and  levity,  let  us  hell  it  to  be 
a  sure  ijidicaiion  of  a  perverted  understanding,  or  a 
*?JeDraved  heart. 
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Every  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  yielding  to  temp- 
tation, lends  todeWse  the  mind,  and  to  weaken  the 
generous  and  benevolent  principles  of  human  eatuye, 

Luitury,  pride,  and  vanity,  have  frequently  a3 
much  influence  in  corrupting  the  sentiments  of  the 
great,  as  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  prejudice,  have  in 
misleading  the  opinions  of  the  multitude. 

Mixed  as  the  present  state  is,  reason  and  religion 
pronounee,  that  generally,  if  not  always,  there  is 
marc  happiness  than  misery,  more  pleasure  than 
pain,  in  the  condition  of  man 

Society,  when  formed,  requires  distinction  of  pro- 
perty, diversity  of  conditions,  subordination  of  ranks, 
and  a  muliplicity  of  occupations,  in  order  to  advance 
the  general  good,. 

That  the  tenr.per,  the  sentiment?,  the  morality,  and, 
in  general,  the  whole  conduct  and  character  of  men, 
are  infl  uenced  by  the  example  and  disposition  of  the 
persons  with  whom  they  associate,  is  a  reflection  which 
has  long  since  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  been  ranked 
among  the  standing  mixims  of  human  wisdom,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world. 

SECTION    III. 

Thi  desire  of  improvement  discovers  a  liberal 
mind ;  and  is  connected  with  many  accomplishments, 
and  many  virtues. 

Innocence  confers  ease  and  freedom  on  the  mind  ; 
and  leaves  it  open  to  every  pleasing  sensation. 

Moderate  and  simple  pleasures  relish  high  with 
the  temperate  :  in .  the  midst  of  his  studied  r^fir.c-i 
tnents,  the  voluptuary  languishes* 
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Gentleness  corrects  whatever  is  offensive  in  our 
scanners ",  and,  by  a  constant  train  of  human  attenti- 
ons, studies  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  common  misery. 
■  That  gentleness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
good  man,  has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  seat  in  the 
heart :  and,  let  me  add,  nothing  except  what  flows 
from  the  heart,  can  render  even  external  manners 
truly  pleasifig. 

Virtue,  to  become  either  vigorous  or  useful,  must 
fee  habitually  active :  not  breaking  forth  occasionally 
with  a  transient  lustre,  like  the  blaze  of  the  comet  ; 
but  regular  in  its  returns,  like  the  light  of  day  :  not 
like  the  arorimtic  gale,  v.liich  sometimes  feasts  the 
•Tcnse  ;  but  like  the  ordinary  breeze,  which  purifies 
the  air,  and  renders  it  healthful. 

The  happiness  of  every  man  depends  more  iipe» 
the  state  of  his  own  mind,  than  upon  any  one  exter- 
nal circumstance  ;  Day,  more  than  upon  all  external 
things  put  together. 

In  no  station,  in  no  period,  let  us  think  oursclvej 
secure  from  the  dangers  which  spring  from  our  pas- 
£ions«  Every  age,  and  every  station  they  beset ;  from 
youth  to  grey  hairs,  and  from  the  peasant  to  the 
prince. 

Kiches  and  pleasures  are  the  chief  temptations  to 
crimir.ai  deeds.  Yet  those  riches,  when  obtained,  m&y 
very  possibl)  overwhelm  us  with  unforeseen  miseries. 
Those  pleasures  may  cut  short  our  health  and  life. 

He  who  is  accustomed  to  turn  aside  from  theworld^ 
and  commune  with  himself  in  retirement,  v.  ill,  some- 
times at  least,  hear  the  truths  which  the  multitude  do 
not  tell  him.     A  more  -sound  instructor  will  lift  hh 
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voice,  and  awaken  withia  the  heart  those  latent  sug- 
gtstions,  \v'hich  the  world  had  overpowered  and  sup- 
pressed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amiable  than  a  constant  desire 
to  please  ;  and  an  unwillingness  to  offend  or  hurt. 

He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at 
once,  ma/  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes ;  and  re 
gret,  in  the  last  hour,  his  useless  intentions  ani"- 
barren  leal. 

The  spirit  of  true  religion  breathes  mildness  and 
affability*  it  gives  a  native,  unaffected  case  to  the 
kehaviouf.  It  is  social,  tind,  and  cheerful  :  far  re- 
jnoved  from  that  gloomy  and  iiiiberal  superstitionj 
which  clouds  the  brow,  sharpens  the  temper,  deject* 
the  spirit,  and  teaches  men  to  fit  thtmsclves  for  ano- 
ther world,  by  neglecting  the  coacerxis  of  this 

Reveal  none  of  the  secrets  of  thy  friend.  Be  faith- 
ful to  his  interests.  Forsake  hijn  not  ia  danger.  Ab- 
hor the  thought  of  ac«juiring  any  advantage  by  his 
prejudice. 

Man,  always  prosperous,  would  be  giddy  and  injo^ 
lent ;  always  afftictei,  would  be  suUen  or  desponden  t 
Hopes  and  fears,  joy  and  sorrow,  are,  therefore,  s« 
blended  in  his  life,  as  both  to  give  room  for  worldly 
pursuits,  and  to  recall,  from  time  to  time,  the  adnit* 
ni lions  of  conscience 

SECTION     Ir. 


Time  once  past  never  rsturas ;  the]^momeiit  vrhkk 
is  lost,  is  lost  for  ever. 
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There  is  rotKing  on  earth  so  stable,  as  to  assure  us 
^f  undkturbed  rest ;  nor  so  powerful,  as  to  afford  us 
constant  protection. 

The  house  of  feasting  too  often  becomes  an  avenue 
to  the  house  of  mourning.  Short,  to  the  licentious, 
is  the  inttrval  between  them. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  us,  to  form  a  proper 
estimate  of  human  life  ;  without  either  loading  it 
U'ith  in-iaginary  evils,  or  expeciing  from  it  greater 
advantages  than  it  is  able  to  yield. 

Among  all  our  corrupt  passions,  there  is  a  strong 
and  intimate  connexion.  When  any  one  of  them  is 
adopted  into  our  family,  it  seldom  quits  us  until  it 
has  fathered  upon  us  all  its  kind  red. 

Charity,  like  the  sun,  brightens  every  objcit  on 
•which  it  shines',  a  censorious  disposition  calls  every 
character  into  the  darkest  shade  it  will  bear. 
^  Many  men  mistake  the  love  for  the  practice  of 
virtue  ;  aad  are  not  so  much  good  men,  as  the  friends 
of  goodness. 

GeRuine  virtue  has  a  language  vnai  speaks  to  every 
heart  throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  language  which 
is  understood  by  all.  In  every  region,  every  clime, 
the  homage  paid  to  it  is  the  same.  In  no  one  senti- 
mmt  w'ere  ever  mankind  more  generally  agreed; 

The  appearance  of  our  security  are  frequently  de- 
ceitful. When  our  sky  seems  most  settled  and  serene, 
in  some  unobserved  quarter  gathers  the  little  black 
cloud,  in  which  the  tempest  fcrmeHts,  and  preparer 
to  discharge  itself  on  our  head. 

The  man  of  true  fortitude  may  be  compared  to  the 
castle  built  on  a  rock,  which  defies  the  attack  of  5ur- 
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rounding  waters  :  the  man  of  a  feeble  and  timabous 
spirit,  to  a  hut  placed  on  the  shore,  which  cverjr 
Avind  shakes,   and  ever/ wave  overflows. 

Nothing  is  so  inconsistent  v;ith  self-p.osscssion  as 
>iolcnt  anger.  It  overpowers  reason  ;  confounds  our 
Ideas ;  distorts  the  appearance,  ar;i  blackens  the  co- 
llar, of  ever/  object.  By  the  storm  which  it  raises 
within,  and  by  the  mischiefs  which  it  occasions  with- 
out, it  generally  brings  on  the  passionate  and  re- 
Ytngeful  man,  greater  misery  than  he  can  bring  on  the 
object  of  his  resentment. 

The  palace  of  virtue  has,  in  all  ages,  been  repre- 
sented as  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  hill ;  in  the  as- 
cent of  which,  labour  is  requisite,  and  difficulties  are 
to  be  surmounted  *,  and  where  a  conducter  is  needed, 
to  direct  our  way,  and  to  aid  our  steps. 

In  judging  of  others,  let  ns  always  think  the  best, 
and  employ  the  spirit  of  charity  and  candour.  But  ia 
judging  of  ourselves,  we  ought  to  be  exact  and  severe- 
Let  him  that  desires  to  see  others  happy,  make 
haste  to  give  while  his^  gift  csn  be  enjoyed  ;  and  re- 
Hiember,  that  every  momem  of  delay,  takes  away  some- 
thing from  ihe  value  of  his  benefactions.  And  let 
him  who  purposes  his  own  happiness  reflect,  that 
while  he  forms  his  purpose,  the  day  roils  on,  and 
«'■  the  night  Cometh,  when  no  man  can  uork."" 

To  sensu^il  peisons,  hardly  any  thing  is  what  it  ap- 
pears  to  be  :  and  what  flatters  most,  is  always  farthest 
from  reality.  There  are  voices  which  sing  around 
them  •,  but  whose  strains  allure  to  ruin.  There  is  a 
banc^uet  spread,  where  poison  is  in  every  di^h.  Thexs 
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5?  a,  couch  which  invites  them  to  repose :  but  to  slum-. 
hfiT  upon  it,  is  death. 

If  we  would  judge  whether  a  man  is  really  happy, 
it  is  not  solely  to  his  houses  and  lands,  to  his  equi- 
page and  his  retinue,  we  are  to  look.  Unless  we  rouldr 
see  farther,  and  disQern  what  joy,  or  what  bitterness, 
his  heart  feels,  wecan  pronounce  nothing  conceininj 
him. 

The  book  is  well  written  ;  a;id  I, have  perused  it 
■with  pleasure, and  profit.  It  shows,  first,  that  true  de-? 
votion  is  rational  and  well  founded  •,  next,  that  it  ii^ 
of  the  highest  importance  to  eyery  other  part  of  rcli- 
jgion  and  virtue;  and,  lastly,  that  it  is  most  conducive 
to  our  happiness. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  felicity,  than  to  be 
able  to  look  back  on  life  usefully  and  virtuously  era- 
ployed  ;  to,trace  our  own  progress  in  existence,  by 
*uch  tokeas  as  excite  neither  ihame  nor  sorrow.  It 
•Ught  therefore  to  be  the  care  of  those  who  wish  to 
pass  the  last  heurs  with  comfort,  to  lay  up  such  a 
treasure  of  pleasing  ideas,  as  shall  support  the  expert'- 
ces  of  that  time,  which  is '.o  depend  vt  holly  upon  ths 
fund  already  acquired. 

S.E  C  T  I  0  N    r. 

What  avails  the  show  of  eternal  liberty,  to  onjft 
^ho  has  lost  the  government  of  himself? 

He  that  cannot  live  well  to  day,  (says  Martial,) 
"will  be  IciS  qualified^©  live  "v,' ell  to-morrow. 

Can  we  esteem  that  man  prosperous,,  who  is  raised 
to  a  situation  which  flatters  his  passions,  but  which 
corrupts  his  principle^,  disorders  his  temper,  iand, 
iloaily  oversets  his  virtue? 
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What  misery  do3Sthe  vicious  man  secretly  eadure 
— Advtrsity  !    how   blunt  are  all  the  arrows  of  thy 
quiver,  in  comparison  with  those  of  guilt  I 

When  we  have  no  pleasure  in  goodness,  we  may 
with  certainty  conclude  the  reason  to  be,  that  our 
pleasure  is  all  derived  from  an  opposite  quarter. 

How  strangely  art  the  opinions  of  men  altered,  by 
a  change  in  their  condition  ! 

How  many  have  had  reason  to  be  thankful,  far 
being  disappointed  in  designs  which  they  earnestly 
pursued,  but  which,  if  successfully  accomplished,  they 
have  afterwards  seen,  would  have  occasiond  their 
Tuin  ? 

"What  ar«  the  actions  whick  afford  in  the  remem-  ^ 
brarce  a  rational  satisfaction?  Ar€  they  the  pursuits 
of  sensual  pleasure,  the  riots  of  jollity,  or  the  displays 
of  show  and  vanity  :  No  :  I  appeal  to  ypUr  hearts, 
ir^y  friends,  if  what  you  recollect  with  most  pleasure, 
are  not  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  the  honourable 
parts  of  your  past  life.  . 

The  present  employment  of  iim«  should  frequently 
be  an  objest  of  thought.  About  what  are  we  now 
busied  ?  What  is  the  uidmate  scope  of  our  present  : 
pursuits  and  cares  ?  Can  vve  justify  them  to  ourselves  ? 
Are  they  likely  to  produce  any  thing  that  will  survive 
the  moment,  and  bring  forth  some  fruits  for  futurity  ? 

Isit  not  strange,  (says  an  ingenious  writer,)  th^at 
some  persons  should  be  so  delicate  as  not  to  bear  4 
disagreeable  picture  in  the  house,  and  yet,  by  their 
behaviour,  force  every  face  they  see  about  them,  to 
wear  the  gloom  of  uncaslnesa  and  discontent  ? 

If  we  are  now  in  health,  peace,  and  s^.fety ;  v/ithout 
any  parucijlar  or  unconmon  evils  to  afilict  cur  tor.d'^  - 
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tion  ;  what  more  can  we  reasonably  look  for  in  thia 
vian  and  uncertain  world  ?  How  little  can  the  great- 
est presperity  add  to  such  a  state  ?  Will  any  future 
situation  ever  make  us  happy^  if  nov;,  witk  so  few 
causese  of  grief,  we  imagine  ourselves  miserable  ?  The 
evil  lies  in  the  state  of  our  mind,  not  in  our  conditi- 
on of  fortune  ;  and  by  no  alteration  of  circumstan- 
ces is  likely  to  be  remedied. 

When  the  love  of  unwarrantable  pleasures,  and  o£ 
vicious  companions,  is  allowed  to  amuse  young  per- 
sons, to  ingross  their  time,  and  to  stir  up  their  pas-- 
sions  ;  the  day  of  ruin; — let  them  take  heed,  and 
beware  !— »the  day  of  irrecoverable  ruin,  begins  to 
draw  nigh.  Fortune  is  squandered  i  health  is  bro- 
ken ;  friends  are  offended,  affronted,  estranged; 
"aged parents,  perhaps,  aiflicied,  and  mourning,  in  the 
dust, 

Oft  whom  does  time  hang  so  heavily,  as  en  the 
slothful  and  lazy  ?  To  whom  ^re  the  hours  so  linger- 
ing ?  Who  are  so  often  devoured  with  spleen,  a»d 
obliged  to  fly  to  every  expedient,  v^hich  can  help 
them  to  get  rid  of  themselves  ?  Instead  of  producing 
tranquility,  indolence  produces  a  fretful  restlessness 
of  mind;  gives  rise  to  cravings  which  are  never  sa- 
tisfied f  nourishes  a  sickly  effeminate  delicacy,  which 
Aours  and  corrupts  every  pUasurc. 

S  E  C  T.I  0  If.    ri. 

We  have  seen  the  husbandman  scattering  his  seed 
upon  the  furrowed  ground  !  It  springs  up,  is  gather- - 
td  into  his  barr.s,  and  crowns,  his  labours    with  joy 
and  pleniy. — -Thus  the  man  who  disturbs  his  fortune 
";^4£h  generosity  aad  prudence,  is  amply  repaid  by  the 


gratitude  of  those  whom  he  obliges  ;  by  the  approba- 
tion of  his  own  mind  ;  and  by  the  favour  of  heaven. 
TeaiejM-ance,  by  fortifying  the  mind  and  body,  leads 
to  happiness  :  intemperance,  by  enervating  them,  end^ 
generaily  in  misery. 

Tide  and  ancestry  render  a  good  ir.an  more  illustri' 
ous ',  but  an  ill  one,  more  contemptible.  "Vice  is  infa- 
mous, though  in  a  prince ',  and  virtue  honourabie^ 
though  in  a  peasant. 

Am  elevated  gcnious,  employed  in  little  things,  ap- 
pears (to  use  the  simile  of  Longinus)  like  the  sun  in 
his  evening  declination  ;  he  remits  his  splendour,  but 
retains  his  magnitude, :  and  pleases  more,  though  he 
dazzles  1  ess. 

If  envious  people  were  to  asic  themselves,  whether 
they  would  exchange  their  entire  situations  with  the 
pirsoT^s  envied,  (I  mean  their  minds,  passions,  notions 
as  well  as  their  persons,   fortunes,  ai.d  dignities,) — I. 
persume  the  self  love  common  to  human  nature,  would ; 
generally  make  them  prefer  their  own  condition. 

We  have  obliged  some  persons  -.—very  well : — what 
would  we  have  more  ?  Is  not  the  consciousness  of  do- 
ing good,  a  sufficient  reward  ? 

Do  not  hurt  ycuisclves  or  others  by  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  Consult  your  whole  nature.  Consider  your- 
selves not  only  as  sensitive,  but  as  raiional  beings  j 
liot  only  as  rational,  bttt  social  i  not  only  as  socials 
but  immortal. 

Art  thou  poor? — Show  thyself  active  and  Industrie 
ous,  peaceable  and  contented.  Art  thou  wealthy  ?— . 
Show  thyself  benciivent  aad  chaiitabie,  coadssceBd- 
*3ig  and  humane. 
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Though  religion  removes  nor  all  the  evils  of  life, 
tiiough  it  promises  no  continuance  of  unditsurbeci 
prosperity,  (which  indeed  it  were  not  salutary  for  man 
Eivvays  to  enjoy,)  yet,  if  it  mitigates  the  evils  which 
nettssarilj  belong  to  our  state,  it  may  justly  be  said 
Lo-jrive  "  re.'.t  to  them  who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden.* 

What  a  smiling  aspect  does  the  love  of  paresis  and 
shildren,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of'friends  and  relati- 
ons, give  to  every  surrounding  object,  and  every  re- 
turning  day  !  With  what  a  lustre  does  it  gild  even 
ihc  small  habitation,  where  such  plaf-id  intercourse 
«i  .veils!  V.' he  re  such  scenes  of  heartfelt  satisfaction 
succeed  uninieruptedly  to  one.another!  . 

IIow  many  clear  marks  of  benevolent  intention  ap-, 

pear  every  where  around  us  !  What  a   profusion  of 

beauty  and  ornatnent  is  pou-red   forth  on  the  face  of 

mature  !  V/hat  a.magnilicent  spectacle  presented  to 

liie   vievi'    of  man  !  What  supply  contrived  for  his 

wants  !  What  a  variety   of  objects   set  before   him, 

to  gratify  his  senses,  to  employ  his  understanding,  to 

eniertain    his  imagination,  to  cheer  and  gladden   hi» 

heart ! 

The  hope  of  future  happiness  is  a  perpetual  source 

of  consolation  to  good  m.en.  Under  trouble,  it  sooth» 
their  minds  *,  amidst  temptation,  it  supports  their  vir- 
tue ;  and,  in  their  dying  moments,  enables  them  to 
wy,  "  O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave  !  where 
isthy  victory  ?'"* 

SECTION     VII, 

Agisilaxts,  ting  of  Sparta,  being  a^ked,  *'  Whaf 
ihings  he  thought  most  prope^-  for  boys  to  learn,"  ai"  - 
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sweved,  "  Those  wliich  they  ought  to  practise  when 
they  come  to  be  men/'  A  wiser  than  Agesilaus  hsiS 
inculcated  the  same  sentiment :  *'  Train'up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  r.o« 
depart  from  it.'' 

An  Italian  philosopher  c/presscd  in  Lis  ir.oU> 
*'  that  time  was  his  estate/'  An  estate^  indeed  which 
will  produce  nothing  without  cultivation  ;  but  ^hich 
will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  industry » 
and  satisfy  the  most  extensive. desires,  if  no  part  of  it 
be  suffered  10  lie  v/aste  by  negligence  ;  to  be  over-run 
with  noxious  plants ;  or  laid  out  for  show,  rather  thai) 
use . 

When  Arisiotle  was  asked,  "  What  a  man  couUt 
gain  by  telling  a  falsehood/'  he  replied,  **  Not  to  bf 
•redited  when  he  spealjs  th^  truth/'  ■ 

I^'Estrange,  in  his  Fables,  tells  us,  that  a  number 
Qf  frolicksome  boys  were  one  day  watching  frogs,  at 
xhe  side  of  a  pond  ',  and  thai  as  any  of  thtm  put  their 
heads  above  the  water,  they  pelted  them  down  again 
with  stones.  One  of  the  frogs,  appealing  to  thehu- 
manity  of  the  boys,  made  this  siriking  observatioa  *, 
"  Cliildren,  you  do  not  consider,  that  .though  thi» 
may  be  sport  to  you,  it  is  death  to  us." 

Sully,  the  great  statesman  of^  Fxance,  always  re- 
taiiied  at  his  table,  in  his  most  prosperous  days,  the 
same  frugality  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  iq 
early  life.  He  was  frequently  reproached,,  by  the 
courtiers,  for  this  simplicity  ;  but  he  used  to  reply  to 
|hem,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  philosopher  :  "  if 
the  guests  are  men  of  sense,  there  is  sufficient  for 
<hem  :  if  they  are  not,  I  can  very  well  dispense  >vitki 
l5ieir  company/' 
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Socrates,  though  primarily  attentive  to  the  culture 
of  his  mind,  was  not  negligent  of  his-external  ap- 
pearanc.  His  cleanliness  rcjulted  from  those  idea* 
of  order  and  decency,  -which  governed  all  his  acti- 
ons :  and  the  care  which  he  took  of  his  health,  from 
liis  desire  to  preserve  his  mind  free  and  tranquil. 

Eminenily  pleasing  and  honourable  was  the  friend- 
ship between  David  and  Jonathan.  •'  I  am  distressed 
for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan,"  said  the  plaintive 
and  surviving  David  ;  "  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been 
to  me  :  thy  love  for  me  was  wonderful  *,  passing  the 
love  of  women/* 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  at  the  battle  near  Zutphen,  was 
wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  which  bi-oke  the  bone  of 
his  ihigh.  Ke  v/as  carried  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  t6 
the  camp  ;  and  being  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  probably  parched  with  thirst  through  the  heat  of 
the  v/eather,  he  called  for  a  drink.  It  was  immedi- 
ately brought  to  him  :  but  as  he  was  putting  the  ves- 
%iA  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  wounded  soldier,  who  ha[«- 
pened  at  that  instant  to  be  carried  by  him,  looked  up 
t'j  it  with  wishful  eyes.  The  gallant  and  generous 
Sydney  took  the  bottle  from,  his  mouth,  and  deliver- 
ed it  to  the  soldier,  saying,  "  Thy  necessity  is  yet 
greater  than  mine." 

Alexander  the  Great  demanded  of  a  pirate  whom 
he  had  taken,  by  what  right  he  infested  the  seas 
By  the  same  right,  replied  he,  "that  Alexander  en-, 
slaves  the  world.  But  1  am  called  a  robber,  because  I 
have  only  one  small  vessel;  and  l^e  is  styled  a  conque- 
ror, because  he  coraaiands  great  fleets  and  armies. '* 
Wc  too  often  judge  men  by  the  splendour,  and  not 
bythe  merit  of  ih«ii  actions. 
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Antoiiius  Pius,  the  Roman  Emperor,  was  an  ami- 
able and  good  man.  When  any  of  his  courtiers  at- 
tempted to  iriflame  him  with  a  passion  for  military 
glory,  he  used  to  answer  ^''That  he  more  desired  the 
preservation  of  one  subject,  than  the  destruction  of  a 
thousand  enemies." 

Men  aie  too  often  ingenious  in  making  themselves- 
miserable,  by  aggravating  to  thesr  own  fancy,  beyond 
bounds,  all  the  evils  which  they  endure.  They  com- 
pare themselves  with  none  but  those  whom  they  ima- 
gine to  be  more  happy;  and  complain,  that  upon 
them  alor-e  has  fallen  the  whole  load  of  human  sor- 
rows. Would  they  look  with  a  more  impai  tial  eye  on 
the  world,  they  would  see  themselves  surrounded  with, 
sufferers  *,  and  End  that  ihey  are  only  drinking  cut 
of  that  mixed  cup,  which  Providence  has  prepared 
for  all. — "  I  will  restore  thy  daughter  again  to  life, 
said  the  eastern  sage,  to  a  prince  who  grieved  immo- 
perately  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child,  •'  provided' 
thou  art  able  to  engrave  on  her  tomb,  the  najnes  ©^ 
three  persons  who  have  never  moujncd."  Theprince 
made  inquiry  after  such  persons/,  but  found  the  inqui' 
ry  vain,  nnd  was  silent. 

SECTION    FIJI, 

He  that  hath  no  rule  over  h  s  oxvn  spirit,  is  like 
a  city  that  is  broken  dov/n.  and  >fithout  walls. 

Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a 
stalled   ox  and  hatred  therewith. 

A  soft  answer  turncth  away  wraih  ;  but    grievou^ 

•rds  stir  up  anger. 
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Pride  goeth  before  destruction  ;  and  a  haugLl^  spi- 
rit before  a  fall. 

Hear  counsel,  and  receive  intsruction,   tlitt  tKou 
mayst  be  truly  wise. 

He  ttat  hath  piiy  on  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord  ', 
that  which  he  hath  given,  will  he  pay  him  again. 

The  sluggard  will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the  cold 
he  shall  therefore  beg  in  harvest,  and  have  nothing. 

faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  *,  but  the  kisses- 
of  an  enemy  are  deceitful.  Open  rebuke  is  better 
than  secret  love- 
He  that  is  slow  to  anger,  is  belter  than  the  mighty  •, 
and  he  that  ruleth  Ki»  spiHr,  thaia  he  that  takcth  a  city. 
If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat» 
and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  wat«r  to  drink, 

Secst  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  coHseit  ?  There  i» 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  kim. 

It  is  better  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  ©f  wickedness. 

He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  He  that 
formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ? 

I  have  been  young,  and  now  I  am  old  ;  yet  have  I 
Ecver  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  »or  his  seed  begging 
bread. 

Ihave  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power  ;  and  spread- 
ing himself  like  a  green  bay-tree.  Yet  he  passe^ 
way  ;     I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  founel. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom.  Length  of 
diys  is  in  her  right  hand  ;  and  in  her  left  hand,  richc* 
and  honour.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  aa" 
all  her  paths  are  peace. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
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dwell  together  in  unity  !  It  is  like  precious  ointment 
—Like  the  dew  ©f  Hermon,  and  the  dew  that  de- 
scended upon  the  mountain  of  Zion. 

I  went  bj  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the 
vineyard  of  the  man  void  ©f  understaading  :  anil  lo  • 
it  was  all  grown  over  -svith  thorns  ',  nettles  had  co- 
vered its  face  ;  and  the  stone- wall  was  broken  down* 
Then  I  salw,  and  considered  it  well :  I  looked  upon 
it,  and  received  instruction. 

Honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in 
length  of  lime  *,  nor  that  which  is  measured  by  num- 
ber of  years : — But  wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  to  man  ; 
a»d  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age» 

Soloanon,  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  fa» 
thcrs ;  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with 
a  willing  mind. — If  thou  seek  him,  he  will  lie  found 
of  thee  ;  but  if  thou  forsake  him,  h«  will  cast  thee 
off  for  ever. 

S  E  C  T  J  0  i^.    IX, 

That  every  clay  has  its  pains  and  sorrows,  its  uni^ 
versally  experienced,  and  almost  universally  confes- 
sed—But let  us  not  attend  only  to  mournful  truths* 
If  we  look  impartially  about  us,  we  shall  find,  that 
every  day  has  likewise  its  pleasures  and  its  joys. 

We  should  cherish  sentiments  of  charity  towards 
all  men.  The  Author  of  all  good  nourishes  muck 
piety  and  virtue  in  hearts  that  are  unknown  to  us; 
and  bekolds  repentance  ready  to  spring  up  amang^ 
many  whom  we  consider  as  reprobates. 

No  ©ne  ought  to  consider  himself  as  insisrnificant 
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in  the  sight  of  his  Creator.  In  our  several  stations, 
we  afe  ail  sent  forth  to  be  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
©f  our  heave»ly  Father.  Every  man  has  his  work 
allotted,  his  talent  committed  to  him  ;  by  the  due  im- 
provemeat  of  which  he  may,  in  one  way  or  other, 
serve  God,  promote  virtue,  and  be  useful  in  the  7  orld. 

The  love  of  praise  should  be  preserved  under  pro- 
per subordination  to  the  principle  of  duty  in  itself 
it  is  a  useful  motive  to  action  *,  but  when  allowed  to 
e:::tend  its  infiuence  tcco  far,  it  corrupts  the  whole 
character  ;  and  produces  guilt,  disgrace,  acd  misery. 
To  be  entirely  destitute  of  it,  is  a  defect.  To  be  go- 
verned by  it,  is  depravity.  The-  proper  adjustment 
of  the  several  pi inciples  of  action  in  human  nature?' 
25  a  matter  that  deserves  our  highest  attention.  For 
when  any  one  of  them  becomes  either  too  weak  or  to©' 
strong,  it  endangers  both  our  virtue  and  our  happi- 
ness. 

The  desires  aad  passions  of  a  vicious  man,  having^ 
once  obtained  an  unlimited  sway,  trample  him  under 
their  feet.  They  make  him  feel  that  he  is  subject  t  o 
various,  contradictory,  and  imperious  masters,  who 
©ftea  pull  him  different  ways.  His  soul  is  rendered 
the  receptacle  of  many  repugnant  and  jarring  dispo- 
sitions, and  resembles  some  barbarous  country,  canto- 
Tied  out  into  different  principalities,  which  are  con- 
tinually waging  war  on  one  another. 

Diseases,  poverty,  disappointment,  and  shame,  arc 

far  from  being,  in  every  instance,  the  unavoidable 
doom  of  man.  They  are  much  more  frequently  the 
offspring  ©£  his  own  misguided  choice.  Intemperance 
eagenders  disease,  sloth  produces  poverty,  pride  cre- 
ates disappointments,  and  dishonesty  exposes  t©  shame 
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The  ungoverned  passions  of  men  betray  them  into  a 
thousand  tollies ;  their  follies  into  crimes  ;  and  their 
crimes  into  misfortunes. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  many  distresses  which  a- 
bound  in  human  iife;  on  the  scanty  prcponion  of 
happiness  which  any  man  is  here  allowed  to  enjoy  • 
on  the  small  difference  which  the  diversity  of  fortune- 
makes  on  that  scanty  proportion-,  it  is  surprising,  that 
envy  should  ever  have  been  a  prevalent  passion  a- 
Hiong  men,  much  move  that  it  should  have  prevailed 
among  Christians.  Where  so  much  is  suffered  in 
comm«!>p.,  little  roOiii  is  left  for  envy.  There  is  more 
occasion  for  pity  and  s)^mpathy,  and  inclination  to 
assist  each  other. 

At  our  first  setting  out  in  life,  v/hen  ye:  unacquain- 
ted with  the  world  and  its  snares,  when  every  plea- 
sure enchants  Mrith  its  smile,  and  every  object  shines 
with  the  gloss  of  novelty  •,  let  u.3  beware  of  the  sedu- 
cing appearances  which  surroufid  us  •,  and  recollect 
what  others  have  suffered  from  the  power  of  head- 
Mrong  desire.  If  we  allow  any  passion,  even  though 
it  be  esteemed  innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  ascen- 
dant, our  inward  peace  will  be  impaired.  But  if  any 
which  has  the  taint  of  guilt,  take  early  possession  of 
our  mind,  we  may  date,  from  that  monr.cnt,  the  ruin 
©f  our  tranquility. 

Every  man  kas  some  darling  passion,  which  gener- 
ally affords  the  first  introduction  to  vice.  The  irre- 
gular gratifications  into  which  it  occasionally  seduces 
him,  appear  under  the  form  of  venial  weakness  ;  and 
are  indulged,  in  the  beginning,  with  scrupulousness 
and  reserve.  But,  by  long  practice,  these  restraints 
jweaken,  and  the  power  of  habit  grows.     One  vice 
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brings  in  another  to  its  aid.  hy  a  sort  of  natural 
affinity  they  collect  and  entwine  themselves  together ; 
till  their  roots  come  to  spread  \\ide  and  deep  over 
all  the  Soul,. 

SECTION   X, 

Whxnci  arises  the  misery  of  this  present  world  ? 
Jt  is  not  owing  to  our  cloudy  atmospheie,  our  chan- 
ging seasons^  and  inclement  skies.  It  is  not  owing 
to  the  debility  of  our  bodies,  or  to  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune.  Amidst  all  dis- 
advantages of  this  kind,  a  pure,  a  stedfast,  and  en- 
lightened mind,  possessed  of  strong  virtue,  could  en- 
joy itself  in  peace,  and  smile  at  the  impotent  assaults 
of  fortune  and  the  elements.  It  is  within  ourselves 
thatmisery  has  .:Sxed  its  seat.  Our  disordered  hearts, 
our  guilty  passions,  our  violent  prejudices,  and  mis- 
placed desires,  are  the  instruments  of  the  trouble 
which  we  indure.  These  sharpen  the  darts  which 
fidversity  would  otherwise  point  in  vain  against  us. 

While  the  vain  and  the  licentious  are  levelling  in 
the  midst  of  extravagance  asid  riot,  how  little  do 
they  think  of  those  scenes  of  sore  distress  which  are 
passing  at  that  moment  throughout  the  world  ;  mul- 
titudes struggling  for  a  poor  wibsistence,  to  support 
ihe  wife  and  the  children  whom  they  love,  and  who 
look  up  to  them  with  eager  eves  for  that  bread  which 
they  can  hardly  procure  ",  multitudes  groaning  under 
siknessin  desolate  Cottages,  untendcdandunmourned; 
many,  apparently  in  abetter  sliuaiion  of  life,  pining 
away  in  secrrt  with  concealed  griefs  j  families  v/eep-- 
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JBg  over  the  beloved  friends  whom  they',have  lost,  or> 
!n  all  til e  bitterness  of  anguish,  bidding  these  who 
are  just  expiring  a  last  adieu. 

Never  venture  on  too  »ear  an  approacK  to  what 
is  evil.  Familiarise  not  yourselves  wiih  it,  in  the 
slightest  instance,  without  fear.  Lis;  en  with  reve- 
rence to  every  reprehension  of  conscience  ;  and  pre- 
serve the  most  quick  and  accurate  sensibility  to  right 
and  ^Tong.  If  ever  your  moral  impressions  begin  to 
decay,  and  your  natural  abhorrence  of  guilt  to  lessen, 
you  have  ground  to  dread  that  the  ruin  of  virtue  is 
fast  approaching. 

By  disappointments  and  trials  the  violence  of  our 
passions  is  tamedj  and  our  minds  are  formed  to  sobrie- 
ty and  reflection.     In  the  varieties  of  life,  occasioneci 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  worldly  foriujie,  we  are  inured 
to  the  habits  both  of  the  active  and  the  suffering  vir- 
tues.    How  much  soever  we  complain  of  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  facts  plainljr  show,  that  if  its  vanity 
"were  less,  it  could  not  answer  the  purpose  of  salutary 
discipline.     ILInsatisfactory  as  it  is,   its  pleasures  arc 
still  too  apt  to  corrupt  ou?  hearts.     How  fatal  then 
must  the  c(>nsequences   have  been,  had  it  yhld^d  us 
wore  complete  enjoyment  ?  If,   with  all  its  iroubles, 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  too  mjiich  uttachcd  to  it, 
how  entirely  would  it  have  seduced  our  affections,  if 
lio  troubles  had  been  mipgled  with  its  pleasures  ? 

In  seasons  of  distress  our  difficulty,  to  abar.don  our* 
selves  to  dejection,  carries  no  mark  of  a  great  or  a 
worthy  mind.  Instead  cf  sinking  under  trouble,  and 
declaring  '*  that  his  soul  is  weary  of  life,"'  it  becomes 
a  wise  and  a  good  nun,  in  the  evil  day,  with  a  firm- 
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ness   to   maintain     his   post  ;  to   bear  up  against  the 
storm*,   to  have  recourse,  to  those  advantages  -vvhich* 
in  the  worst  of  times,  are  left  open  to  integrity  and 
virtue;  and  never  to  give  up  the  hope  that  better  days 
may  ye     arise. 

How  many  young  persons  have  at  first  set  out  in 
the  world  with  excellent  dispositions  of  heart  ;  ge- 
nerous, charitable,  and  humane;  kind  to  their  friends, 
and  amiable  among  all  with  whom  they  h'id  inter- 
course 1  And  yet,  how  often  have  we  seen  all  those 
fair  appearances  unhappily  blasted  in  the  progress  of 
life,  merely  through  the  influence  of  loose  and  corrup- 
ting pleasures  ;  and  those  very  persons,  who  promised 
to  be  blessings  to  the  world,  sunk  down,  in  the  end> 
to  be  the  burden  and  nuisance  of  society! 

The  most  common  propensity  of  mankind,  is,  to 
store  futurity  with  whatever  is  agreeable  to  them  ; 
especially  in  those  periods  of  life,  when  imagination 
is  lively,  and  hope  is  ardent.  Looking  forward  to  the 
year  now  beginning,  they  are  ready  to  promise  them- 
selves much,  from  the  foundations  of  prosperity 
which  they  have  Jaid;  from  the  friendships  and  con- 
nexions which  they  have  secured;  and  from  the  plans 
of  conduct  which  they  have  formed.  Alas!  how  de- 
ceitful do  all  these  dreams  of  happiness  often  prove  • 
While  map*  are  saying  in  secret  to  their  hearts, 
"  Tomorrow  ihall  be  as  this  day,  and  more  abundant- 
ly,*^ we  are  obliged  in  return  to  say  to  them;  "Boast 
not  yourselves  of  to-morrow,  for  you  know  not  what 
a  dny  may  bring  forth  I" 
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CHAPTER    II. 

NARRATIVE  PIECES. 


SECTION  L 
Ko  Rank  or  Possession  can  make  theguiltij  Mind  happy. 


lONYsius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  was  fiir  from  being 
happy,  though  he  possessed  great  riches,  and  all  the 
pleasures   which   wealth    and    power    could    procure, 
Damocles,  pne  of  his  flatterers,  deceived  by  these  spe- 
cious appearances  of  happiness^  took  occasion  to  com- 
pliment him  on  the  extent  of  his  power,  his  treasures, 
and  royal  magnificence  j  and  declared  that  no  monarch 
had    ever    been  greater   or   happier    than  Dionysius. 
"  Hast  thou  a  mind,  Damocles,"  says  the   King,  "  to 
taste  this  happiness;  and  to  know,  by  experience,  what 
the  enjoyments  are,  of  which  thou  hast  so  high  an.idea  ?" 
Damocles,  with   joy,  accepted   the  oflfer.     The  King 
ordered  that  a  royal  banquet  should  be  prepared,  and 
a  gilded  sofa,  covered  with  rich  embroidery,  placed  for 
his  favorite.     Side-boards,  loaded  with  gold  ami  silver 
plate  of  immense    value,   were  arranged  in  the  apart- 
ment.    Pages  of  extraordinary  beauty  were  ordered  to 
attend  his  table,  and  to  obey  his  commands  with  the 
uttTiost  readiness,  and  the  most  profound  submission. 
Fragrant  ointment,    chaplets  of  flowers,  and  rich  per- 
fumes^ were  added  to  the  entertainment.     The  table 
was  loaded  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacies  of  everv 
kind.     Damocles,   intoxicated   with   pleasure,    fancied 
himself  among  superior  beings.     But   in  the  midst  o'T 
Jill  this  happiness,  as  he  lay  indulging  himself  in  sta*e, 
C 
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lie  sees  IciL  down  from  the  cieling,  exactly  over  hi.s 
head,  a  glittering  sword  hung  by  a  single  hair.  The 
i^ight  of  impending  destruction  pirt  a  speedy  end  to  his 
joy  and  revelling.  The  pomp  of  his  attendance,  the 
glitter  of  the  carved  plate,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
viands,  cease  to  afford  him  any  pleasure.  He  dreads  to 
stretch  forth  his  hand  to  the  table.  He  throws  bfT  the 
garland  of  roses.  Jle  hastens  to  remove  from  his  dan- 
gerous situation;  and  earnestly  entreats  the  king  to 
restore  him  to  his  former  humble  condition,  having  no 
desire  any  longer  to  enjoy  a  liapplness  so  terrible. 

By  this  device,  Dionysius  intimated  to  Damocles, 
how  miserable  he  M'as  in  the  midst  of  all  his  treasures; 
and  in  possession  of  all  the  honours  and  enjoyments 
which  royalty  could  bestow.  cicero. 

SECTION  II. 

.Change  of  external  Condition  of  ten  adverse  to  Virtue. 

In  the  days  of  Joram,  lying  of  Israel,  flourished  the 
prophet  Elisha.  His  character  was  so  eminent,  a-nd 
his  fame  so  widely  spread,  that  Benhadad,  the  King  of 
Syria,  though  an  idolater,  sent  to  consult  him,  con- 
cerning tl^e  issue  of  a  distemper  w  hich  threatened  his 
lite.  The  messenger  employed  on  this  occasion  was 
Hazael,  w^ho  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  princes, 
or  chief  mei  of- the  Syrian  (^ou.rt.  Charged  with  rich 
gifts  from  the  king,  he  pr^isents  hhikself  bi-.fore  the  pro- 
phet; and  accosts  him  in  terms  or  the  highest  respect. 
During  the  conference  which  they  held  together,  Eli- 
sha fixed  his  eye  $tedfastly  on  the  countenance  of  Ha- 
^aelj  anJ  discerning,  by  a  prophetic  spirit,'  his  fi.ture 
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tyranny  and  cruelty,  he  could  not  contain  himself  from 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.  When  Hazael,  in  sur- 
prize, inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  sudden  emotion, 
the  prophet  plainly  informs  him  of  the  crimes  and  bar- 
barities, which  he  foresaw  thai  hereafter  he  would  com- 
mit. The  soul  of  Hazael  abhorred,  at  this  time,  the 
thoughts  of  cruelty.  Uncorrupted,  as  yet,  by  ambi- 
tion or  greatness,  his  indignation  rose  at  being  thought 
capable  of  such  savage  actions,  as  the  prophet  bad 
mentioned  ;  and,  with  much  warmth,  he  replies;  "  But 
what?;  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing?"  Elisha  makes  no  return,  but  to  point  out  a 
remarkable  change,  which  was  to  take  place  in  his 
condition  ;  "  The  Lord  hath  shown  me  that  thou  shalt 
be  king  over  Syria."  In  the  course  of  time,  all  that  had 
been  predicted  came  to  pass.  Hazael  ascended  the 
thrpne,  and  ambitipii  took  possesioiii  of  his  heart. 
*'  He.  smote  the  children  of  Israel  in  all  their  coasts. 
He  oppressed  .them  during  all  the  days  of  king  Jeho- 
iihaz:"  aqd,  fi:<?mi  \vhat  is  left  on,  record  of  his  actions, 
heplajnly  ap^^ears  to.  hav^  proved  what  the  prophet 
fqrp^Wjjiim  ,to  bcj,,  a.  man  of  violence,  cruelty,  and 
-blood. 

.     ,Jn  tl^iSj  passage  o,f,.hi^f9ry,   an  object  is  pi.esented, 

.  ^ hich  fi qst^? V es  .pur  ^e^jqi^s  atl  e  1 1 !  i  <  >  n .     W e.  b.t hoi d  a 

mfi|i»  vvho,/iii  jone  8ta.t^  of   Ijfi^,    couKl    not  look,  Upon 

,  cert^iji  jcr/mfs  \jithuut  sujjjr^i^i^^  and  hpiTor|  \vh'o  kn^w 

S9,Jiltle  cjf,l|ir^is(fir,  a>   tu   btljeyq  jtimpp^Sfible  for  hini 

eye^  t9  l^e,c<jineernt  d  Ju  conimitting  them;  that  same 

man,  by  a  change  ot  condition,  and  an  unj^uardtfcl  state 

.  of^miad^jiJ^jir|i;f9;-pjt^d,i,i)i  ^l)  h^  sentiiii('iit.-,;   ami  as   i;  • 

^r.o,se  in  £;rQa;.nes?,;ri?J)»g,also  iii^UJJj^^  tjjl^t  la^^  ^q  ^oui. 
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pleted  that  whole  character  of  iniquity  vviiich  he  once 
detested.  iilaik. 

SECTION  111. 
Iliunan;  or  the  Misery  of  Pridt. 

AfTAsuEUus^    who    is    supposed    to    be   the   prince 
Known  among  the  Greek   historians  by  the  name  of 
Artaxerxes,  had  advaned  to  the  chief  digoity  in  his 
Jilngdom,  Ilanjan/aiJh  Amalekite,    who    inherited    all 
the  ancient  enmity  of  his  race  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
lie  appears,  from  what   is   recorded  of  him,   to  have 
ibeen  a  very  wicked  minister.  'Raised  to  greatness  with- 
out merit,  he  employed  his   power  solely  for  the  gra- 
tification of  his  passions.     As  the  honours  which  ha 
possessed  were  next  to  royal,  his  pride  was  every  day 
fed  with  that  servile  homage,  which  is  peculiar  to  Asi- 
atic courts,  and  all  the  servants  of  the  king  prostrated 
themselves  before  him.     In  the  midst  of  this  general 
adulation,    one    person  only    stooped   not  to    Haman. 
This  was  INIerdecai  the  Jew  ;   who  knowing  the  Ama- 
}ekite  to  be  an  tnemy  to  the  people  oi  God,  and,  with 
virtuous  indignation,  despising  that  insolence  of  pros- 
perity with  which  he  saw  ,him  lifted  up,  **  bowed  not, 
nor  did  him  reverence.*'     ,On  this  appearance  of  dis- 
respect from  Mordecai,  Haman  "  was  full  of  wrath : 
but  he  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone." 
personal  revenge  was  not  suflicient  fo  satisfy  him.     So 
violent  and  black  were  hi^  passions,  that  he  resolved  to 
exterminate  the  whole  nation  to  which  Mordecai  be- 
longed.    Abusing  for  this  cruel  purpose  the  favour  of 
his   credulous  sovereign,   he  obtained   a  decree  to  be 
sent  forth,  that   against  a  certain  diiy,  all  the  Jews 
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throughout  the  Persian  dominions  should  be  put  to  the 
sword.     Meanwhile,  confident  of   success,  and  blind 
to  approaching  ruin,  he  continued  ekulting  in  his  pros- 
perity.     Invited    by   Ahasuerus   to  a   royal    banquet, 
which  Esther  the  queen  had  prepared,  "  he  went  forth 
that  day  joyful,  and  with  a  glad  heart."     But  behold 
how  slight  an  incident  was  sufficient  to  poison  his  joy ! 
As  he  went  forth,  he  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate  ; 
and  observed,  that  he  still  refused  to  do  him  homage : 
*♦  He  stood  not  up,  nor  was  moved  for  him  ;    although 
lie  well  knew  the  formidable  designs  which  Ilamau 
was  preparing  to  execute.     One  private  man,  who  de- 
spised his  greatness,  and  disdained  submission,  while  a 
whole  kingdom  trembled  before  him  ;  one  spirit,  which 
the  utmost  stretch  of  his  power  could  neither  subdue 
nor  humble,   blasted   his   triumphs.     His   whole  soul 
was  shaken  with  a  storm  of  passion.     Wrath,  pride, 
and  desire  of  revenge,  rose  into  fury.     With  difficulty 
he  restrained  himself  in  public ;    but  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  bis  own  house,  he  was  forced  to  disclose  tho 
agony  of  his  mind.     He  gathered  together  his  friends 
and  family,  with  Zeresii  his  wife.     "  He  told  them  of 
the  glory  of  his  riches,  and  the  multitude  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  of  all  the  things  wherein  the  king  had  pro^ 
moted  him  ;  and  how  he  had  advanced  him  above  the 
princes,  and  servants  of  the  king.     He  said,  moreover. 
Yea,  Esther  the  queen  suffered  no  man  to  come  in  with 
the  king,    to  the  banquet  that  she  had  prepared,  but 
myself;    and  to-morrow  also  am  I  invited  to  her  with 
the  king."     After  all  this  preamble,    what  is  the  con- 
clusion r — "  Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothinj?,  so  lon^  as 
I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  king's  gate." 
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The  sequel  of  Ilaman's  history  1  will  not  now  pur- 
sue. It  might  aflbfd  matter  for  much  instruction,  by 
the  conspicuous  justice  of  God  in  his  fall  and  punish- 
ment. But  contemplating  only  the  singular  situation, 
in  which  the  expressions  just  quoted  present  him,  and 
the  violent  agitation  of  his  mind  which  they  display, 
the  following  reflections  natur^dly  arise :  how  misera- 
ble is  vice,  when  one  guilty  passion  creates  so  much  tor- 
ment !  how  unavailing  is  prosperity,  when,  in  the 
height  of  it,  a  single  disappointment  can  destroy  the 
relish  of  all  its  pleasures!  how  weak  is  human  nature, 
wliich,  in  the  absence  of  rtal,  is  thus  prone  to  form 
to  itself  imaginary  woes  !  blair. 

SECTION  IF. 
Ortogrul ;  or,  the  Vanity  of  Riches. 

^s  Ortogrul  of  Bafra  was  one  day  wandering  along 
the  streets  of  Eagdat,  musing  on  the  varieties  of  mei- 
chandise  which  the  shops  ofl'ered  to  his  view;  and  ob- 
serving the  dill'erent  occupations  which  busied  the 
multitudes  on  every  side,  he  was  awakened  from  the 
tranquillity  of  meditation,  by  a  crowd  that  obstructed 
his  passage.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  chief 
vizier,  who,  having  returned  from  the  divan,  was  en- 
tering his  palace. 

Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants ;  and  being 
supposed  to  have  some  petition  for  the  vizier,  was  per- 
mitted to  enter.  He  surveyed  the  spaciousness  of  the 
apartments,  admired  the  walls  hung  with  golden  ta- 
pestry,  ancl  the  floors  covered  with  silken  carpets  ;  and 
despised  the  simple  neatness  of  his  own  little  habita- 
tion. 
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"  Surely,"  said   he  to  himself,-   '' this  palace  is  the 
seat  of  happiness ,  where   pleasafe'  succeeds   to,  plea- 
sure, and  discontent  and  sorro\V  can  have  no  admission, 
Whatever  nature  has  provided  fot  the  delight  of  sense,  ' 
is  here  spread  forth  to  be  enjoyed.     What  can  mortals  ' 
hope  or  imagine,  which  the  mastef  of  this  palace  has 
not  obtained  ?     The  drshes  of  luxury  cover  his  table  ;  i 
the  voice  of    harmony  lulls  him   in   his   bovvers;    he  • 
breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  groves  of  Java,  and  sleeps 
upon  the  down  of  the  cy^^nets  of  Ganges.     He  speaks, 
and  his  mandate  is  obej^ed  ;   he  wishes,  and  his  wish  is 
gratified  ;  all  whom  he  sees  obey  him,  and  all  whom 
he  hears  flatter  him.     How  dinirent,    Ortogrul,   is  thy  ; 
condition,  who  art  doomed  to  the  perpetual  torments 
of  unsatisfied  desire ;  and  who  has  no  amusement  in  thy 
power,  that  can  withhold  thee  from  thy  own  reflections  I 
They    tell    thee  that   thou  art    wise  ;    but  w  hat  does 
wisdom  avail  with  poverty  ?   None  will  flatter  the  poor  : 
and  the  wise  have  very  little  povAer  of  flattering  thcni- 
iselves.     That  man  is  surely  the  most  wretched  of  the 
sons  of  V. retch ei'ness,   wi-o    lives  with  his  own  faults 
and  follies  alwa}  s   before   him  ;   and  who  has  none  to 
reconcile  him  to  himself  by  praise  and  veneration.     I 
have  long  sought  content,  and  have  not  found  it ;    I  will 
from  this  moment  endeavour  to  be  rich." 

Full  of  this  nev\'  resolution,  he  shut  himself  in  his 
chamber  for  six  months,  to  deliberate  how  he  should 
grow  rich.  He  sometimes  purposed  to  offer  himsdf  a<> 
a  counsellor  to  one  of  the  kings  of  India;  and  some- 
■tinoes  resolved  to  dig  for  diamonds  in  the  mines  of  GoU 
conda.  One  day,  after  some  hours  passed  in  violent 
fluctuation  of  opinion,  sleep   insensibly  seized  him   in. 
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his  chair.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  ranging  a  desart 
country,  in  search  of  some  one  that  might  teach  him 
to  grow  rich ;  and  as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
shaded  with  cypress,  in  doubt  whither  to  direct  his 
steps,  his  father  appeared  on  a  sudden  standing  before 
him.  *'  Ortogrul,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  1  know  thy 
perplexity  ;  listen  to  thy  father;  turn  thine  eye  on  the 
opposite  mountain."  Ortogrul  looked,  and  saw  a  tor- 
rent tumbling  down  the  rocks,  roaring  with  the  noise 
of  thunder,  and  scattering  his  foam  on  the  impending 
woods.  "  Now,*'  said  his  father,  **  behold  the  valley 
(hat  lies  between  the  hills."  Ortogrul  looked,  and  es- 
pied a  little  well,  out  of  which  issued  a  small  rivulet. 
"  Tell  tno  now,"  said  liis  father,  dost  thou  wish  for 
sudden  affluence,  that  may  pour  upon -thee  like  the 
mountain  torrent ;  or  for  a  slow  and  gradual  increase, 
resembling  the  rill  gliding  from  the  well  ?"  "  Let  me 
be  quickly  rich,"  said  Ortogrul;  "  let  the  golden  stream 
be  quick  and  violent."  Look  around  thee,"  said  his 
father,  "  once  again."  Ortogrul  looked,  and  perceived 
the  channel  of  the  torrent  dry  and  dusty  ;  but  follow- 
ing the  rivulet  from  the  well,  be  traced  it  to  a  wide 
lake,  which  the  s;jpply,  slow  and  constant,  kept  always 
.uil.  lie  a\vuli.e,  and  dettrmined  to  grow  rich  by 
iiiicnt  profit,  and  persevering  industry. 

Having  sold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in  merchan- 
di.se  ;  and  in  twenty  years  purchased  lands,  on  which 
lie  raised  a  house,  equal  in  sumjituousness  to  that  of 
the  vizier,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  Pica- 
sure,  expecting  to  enjoy  all  the  felicity  which  he  had 
imagined  riches  able  to  aflijrd.  LeL>ure  soon  made 
hira   weary  of  himself,  and  he  longed  to  be  persuaded 
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that  he  was  great  and  happy.  He  was  courteoiis  and 
liberal ;  he  gave  all  that  approached  him  hopes  of  plea- 
sing  him,  and  all  who  should  please  him,  hopes  of  be- 
ing rewarded.  E\''cry  art  of  praise  was  tried,  and  every 
source  of  adulatory  fiction  was  exhausted.  Ortogrul 
heard  his  flatterers  without  delight,  because  he  found 
himself  unable  to  believe  them..  His  own  heart  told 
him  its  frailties;  his  own  understanding  reproached 
him  with  his  faults.  '*  How  long,''  said  he,  **  with  9, 
deep  sigh,  "  have  I  been  labouring  in  vain  to  amass 
wcaltli,  which  at  last  is  useless  !  Let  no  man  hereafter 
wish  to  be  rich,  who  is  already  too  wise  to  be  flattered  I** 

DU.    JOHNSOX. 

SECTION  r. 

LADY    JANE    GREY. 

This  excellent  personage  was  descended   from  .ll;e' 
RoyaFLine  of  England  by  both  her  parents. 

She  was  carefully  educated  in  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  her  wisdom  and  virtue  rendered  her 
a  shining  example  to  her  sex.  But  it  was  her  lot  t> 
continue  only  a  short  period  on  this  stage  ef  being  ;  for, 
in  early  life,  she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  wild  ambition  of 
t'e  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  who  promoted  a  mar- 
riage between  her  and  his  son,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley; 
and  raised  her  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  opposition 
to  the  rights  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  At  the  time  of 
their  marriage,  she  was  only  about  sixteen  years pf  age, 
and  her  husband  was  also  very  young ;  a  season  of  life 
very  unequal  to  oppose  tlie  interested  views  of  artful 
and  aspiring  men  ;  who,  instead  of  exposing  them  to 
danger,  should  have  been  the  protectors  of  their  irno- 
cence  and  youth.  C  5 
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This  extraordinary  young  person,  besides  the  solid 
endowments  of   piety  and    virtue,  possessed  the  most 
engaging  disposition,  the  most  accomplished  parts;  and 
being  of  an  equal  age  with  King  Edward  VI.  she  had 
received  all  her  education  with  him,  and  seemed  even 
to  possess  a  greater  facility  in  acquiring  every  part  of 
manly  and   classical    literature.      She   had   attained  a 
knowledge  of  the    Roman  and  Greek  languages,    as 
well  as  of  several  modern  tongues  ;  had  passed  most  of 
her  time  in  an  application  to  learning  ;  and  expressed  a 
great  indiflerence   for  other    occupations  and  amuse- 
ments usual  with  her  sex  and  station..    Roger  Ascham, 
tutor  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  having  at  one  time  paid 
her  a  visit,  found  her  employed  in  reading  Plato,  while 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  a  party  of  hunt- 
ing in  the  park  ;  and  upon  his  admiring  the  singularity 
of  her  choice,  she  told  him,  that  she  '*  received  more 
pleasure  from  that   author,  than  the  others  could  reap 
from  all  their  sport  and  gaiety." — Her  heart,  replete 
with   this  love    of  literature   and   serious    studies,  and 
with  tenderness  towards  her  husband,  who  was  des(rv- 
ing  of  her   affection,  had  never  opened    itself  to  the 
flattering  allurements   of  ambition  ►  and   the  informa- 
tion of  her  advancement  to  the  throne  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  her.     She  even  refused  to  accept  of  the 
crown  ;  pleaded  the  preferable  right  of  the  two  prin- 
cesses ;  expressed  her  dread  of  the  consequenc(s  at- 
teqding  an   enterprize    so    dangerous,    not  to  say   so 
criiuinal  ;  and  desired  to  remain  in  that  private  station 
in  which  she  was  born.     Overcome  at  last  with  the 
entreaties,    rather    than     reasons,    of    hrr  father   and 
,  father-in-law,  and,  above  all,  of  her  husband,  she  sub- 
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mitted  to  their  will,  and  was  prevailtjd  on^to,r,ej!iiquish 
iier  own  judgment.     But  this  honour  was  of  very  short 
<  ontinuance.     The  nation  declared  for  Queen  Mary  ; 
lud  the  Lady  Jane,  after  wearing  the  vain  pageantry  ^ 
of  a  crown  during  ten  days,  returned  to  a  private  life,  ^ 
with   much  more  satisfaction  than  she' felt  when  the  i 
royalty  was  tendered  to  her. 

Queen  Mary,  who  appears  to  h.avc  been  incapablo 
of  generosity  or  clemency,  dLtcrniined  to  remove  every 
I'trslin,  from  whom  the  least  danger  could  be  appre- 
hended. Warning  was,  therefore,  given  the  Lady 
^ixne  to  prepare  for  death  ;  a  doom  which  sbe  had  ex- 
pected, and  Mhich  the  innocence  of  her  life,  as  well  a> 
.he  misfortuRH2  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  rendered 
no  unwelcome  news  to  her.  The  Queen's  bigotted  ; 
zeal,  under  colour  of  tender  mercy  to  the  prisoner*^} 
soub  induced  her  to  send  priests,  who  molested  her 
with  perpetual  disputation  ;  and  even  a  reprieve  oi 
ihree  days  was  granted  her,  in  hopes  that  sJU^  would 
be  persuaded,  during  that  time,  to  pay,  bv  a  timely 
t.  on  version  to  Popery,  some  regard  to  her  eternal  wel- 
fare. The  Lady  Jane  had  presence  of  mimj,  in  those 
melancholy  circumstances,  not  only  to  defend  her  reli- 
gion by  solid  arguments,  but  also  to  write  a  letter  to 
her  sister,  in  the  Greek  language  ;  in  which,  besid.iis 
sending  her  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  tongue,» 
she  exhorted  her  to  maintain,  in  every  fortune,  a  lik3 
steady  perseverance.  On  the  day  of  her  execution, 
her  husband,  Lord  Guildford,  desired  permission  to  se  i 
her  ;  but  she  refused  her  consent,  and  sent  him  word, 
ihat  the  tenderness  of  their  parting  would  overcome  the 
oriitude  of  both;  and  would   too  much    unbend  th'ir 
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minds  from  that  constancy,  which  their  approaching  end 
required  of  them.^ — Their  separation,  she  said,  would  be 
cnly  for  a  moment ;  and  they  would  soon  rejoin  each 
other  in  a  scene,  where  their  affections  would  be  for 
ever  united  ;  and  where  death,  disappointment,  and 
misfortunes,  could  no  longer  have  access  to  them,  or 
disturb  their  eternal  felicity. 

It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  Lady  Jane  and 
Lord  Guildford  together  on  the  same  scaffold,  at 
Tower-hill;  but  the  council,  dreading  the  compassion 
of  the  people  for  their  youth,  beauty,  innocen-ce,  and 
noble  birth,  changed  their  orders,  and  gave  directions 
that  she  should  be  beheaded  within  the  verge  of  the 
Tower.  She  saw  her  husband  led  to  execution  ;  and 
having  given  him  from  the  window  some  token  of  her 
remembrance,  she  waited  with  tranquillity  till  her  own 
appointed  hour  should  bring  her  to  a  like  fate.  She 
even  saw  his  headless  body  carried  back  in  a  cart ;  and 
found  herself  more  confirmed  by  the  reports,  which 
she  heard  of  the  constancy  of  his  end,  than-  shaken  by 
50  tender  and  melancholy  a  spectacle.  Sir  John  Gage, 
constable  of  the  Tower,  when  he  led  her  to  execution, 
desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  some  small  present,  which 
he  might  keep  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  her.  She 
gave  him  her  table-book,  in  which  she  had  just  written 
three  sentences,  on  seeing  her  husband^s  dead  body  ; 
one  in  Greek,  another  in  Latin,  a  third  in  English. 
The  purport  of  them  was,  "that  human  justice  was 
against  his  body,  but  the  Divine  Mercy  would  be 
favourable  to  his  soul  :  and  that  if  her  fault -tleserved 
punishment,  her  youth,  at  least,  and  her  imprudence' 
were  worthy  of  excuse ;  and  that  God  and  posterity, 
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she  trusted,  would  show  her  favour."  On  the  scaiTold, 
she  made  a  speech  to  the  by-standers,  in  which  the 
mildness  of  her  disposition  led  her  to  take  the  blame 
entirely  on  herself,  without  uttering  one  complaint 
against  the  severity  with  which  she  had  been  treated. 
She  said,  that  her  offence  was,  not  having  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  crown,  but  not  rejecting  it  with 
sufficient  constancy  :  that  she  had  less  erred  through 
ambition  than  through  reverence  to  her  parents,  whom 
she  had  been  taught  to  respect  and  obey:  that  she 
willingly  received  death  as  the  only  satisfaction  which 
she  could  now  make  to  the  injured  state  ;  and  though 
her  infringement  of  the  laws  had  been  constrained,  she 
would  show,  by  her  voluntary  submission  to  their 
sentence,  that  she  was  desirous  te  atoHe  for  that  dis- 
obedience, into  which  too  much  filial  piety  had  be- 
trayed her  :  that  she  had  justly  deserved  this  punish- 
ment for  being  made  the  instruiriCnt,  though  the  un- 
willing instrument,  of  the  ambition  of.  others ;  and 
that  the  story  «f  her  life,  she  hoped,  might  at  least  be 
useful,  by  proving  that  innocence  excuses  not  great  mis- 
deeds, if  they  tend  any  way  to  the  destruction  of  the 

common-wealth. After  uttering  these  words,    she 

caused  herself  to  be  disrobed  by  her  women,  and  with 
a  steady,  serene  countenance  submitt<id  herself  to  the 
lexecutioner.  iiume. 

The  Hill  of  Science. 
In  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  serenity  of  the 


sky,  the  various  fruits  M'hiA  cover  the  ground,  the  d 
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coloured  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  sweet,  but 
fading  graces  of  inspiring  autumn,  open  the  mind  to 
benevolence,  and  dispose  it  for  contemplation,  I  was 
wandering  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  country,  till 
curiosity  began  to  give  way  to  weariness  ;  and  1  sat 
down  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock  overgrown  with  moss*, 
where  the  rustling  of  the  fulling  leaves,  the  dasbing  of 
waters,  and  the  hum  of  the  distant  city,  soothed  my 
mind  into  the  most  perfect  tranquillity;  and  sleep  in- 
sensibly stole  upon  me,  as  I  was  indulging  the  agree- 
able reveries,  which  the  objects  around  me  naturally 
inspired. 

I  immediately  found  myself  in  a  vast  extended  plain, 
in  the  middle  of  which  arose  a  mountain  higher  than  I 
had  before  any  conception  of.  Jt  was  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  people,  ctiiefly  youth  ;  many  of  whom 
pressed  forwards  with  the  liveliest  expression  of  ardour 
in  their  countenance,  thouoh  the  way  was  in  many 
places  steep  and  difficult.  I  observed,  that  those  who 
had  but  just  began  to  cl'mibthe  hill,  thought  themselves 
imt  far  from  the  top  ;  but  as  they  proceeded,  new  hills 
were  continually  rising  to  their  view;  and  the  summit 
of  the, highest  they  could  before  discern,  seemed  but  the 
foot  of  another,  till  the  mountain  at  length  appeared 
to  lose  itself  in  the  clouds.  As  I  was  gazing  on  these 
thintrs  with  astonishment,  a  friendly  instructor  suddenly 
appeared  :  *'  The  mountain  before  thee,"  said  he,  "  is 
the  Hill  of  Science.  On  the  top  is  the  temple  of  Truth, 
whose  head  is  above  the  clouds,  and  a  veil  of  pure 
liuht  covers  her  face.  Observe  the  progress  of  her 
\'Otaries  ;  be  silent  and  attentive." 

4.fit:r  I  had  noticed  a  vuifety  of  objects,  I  turned  my 
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eye  towards  the   multitudes  which  were  climbing  the 
steep  ascent ;  and  observed  amongst  them  a  youth  of  a 
lively  look,  a  piercing  eye,  and   something   fiery  and 
irregular   in   all   his   motions.     His   name  was  Genius. 
He  darted  like  an  eagle  up  the  mountain;  and  left  his 
companions  gazing   after   him   with  envy  and  admira- 
tion :  but   his  progress  was  unequal,  and  interrupted 
by  a  thousand  caprices.     When  Pleasure   warbled    in 
the  valley,    he  mingled   in   her   train.     When   Pride 
beckoned  towards  the   precipice,  he  ventured    to  the 
tottering  edge.     He   delighted   in  devious  and  untried 
paths;  and  made  so  many  excursions  from   the  road, 
that  his  feebler  companions   often   outstripped  him.     1 
observed  that  the   Muses  beheld    him  with  partiality; 
but  Truth  often   frowned,  and  turned  aside   her  lace. 
While  Genius  was  thus  wasting   his  strength  in  eccen- 
tric flights,  I  saw  a  person  of  a  very  different  appear- 
ance, named  Application.     He  crept  along  w^th  a  slow 
and  unremitting  pace,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,    patiently  removing    every    stone  that    ob- 
structed his  way,  till  he  saw  most  of  those  below  him, 
who  had  at  first  derided  his  slow  and  toilsome  progress. 
Indeed,    there  were  few  who  ascended   the  hill  with 
equal  and  uninterrupted    steadiness;    for,    beside  the 
difficulties  of  the  way,  they  were  contjnually  solicited 
to  turn    aside,    by  a  numerous    crowd  of   Appetites, 
Passions,    and    Pleasures,    whose  importunity,    wheii 
once  complied  with,  they   became  less  and  less  able 
to  resist:  and  though  they  often  returned   to  the  path, 
the  asperities  of  the  road  were  more  sevtrely  felt ;  the 
hill  appeared  more  steep  and  rugged  ;  the  fruits  which 
were  wholesome  and  refreshing,  seemed  harsh  and  ill- 
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tasted;  their  sight  grew  dim;  and  their  feet  tript  at 
every  little  obstruction. 

I  saw,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  Muses,  whose 
business  was  to  cheer  and  encourage  those  who  were 
toiling  up  the  ascent,  would  often  sing  in  the  bowers 
of  Pleasure,  and  accompany  those  who  were  enticed 
away  at  the  call  of  the  Pas^ons.  They  acconjpanied 
them,  however,  but  a  little  way  ;  and  always  forsook 
them  when  they  lost  sight  of  the  hill.  The  tyrants 
then  doubled  their  chains  upon  the  unhappy  captives  ; 
and  led  them  away,  without  resistance,  to  the  cells 
tDf  Ignorance,  or  the  mansions  of  Misery.  Amongst 
the  innumerable  seducers,  who  were  endeavouring 
to  draw  away  the  votaries  of  Truth  from  the  path 
of  Science,  there  was  one,  so  little  formidable  in  her 
appearance,  and  so  gentle  and  languid  in  her  attempts, 
that  1  should  scarcely  have  taken  notice  of  her,  but  for 
the  numbers  she  had  imperceptibly  loaded  with  her 
chains.  Indolence,  (for  so  she  was  called,)  far  from 
proceeding  to  open  hostilities,  did  not  attempt  to  turn 
their  feet  out  of  the  path,  but  contented  herself  with 
retarding  their  progress  ;  and  the  purpose  she  could  not 
force  them  to  iibandon,  she  persuaded  them  to  delay. 
Her  touch  had  a  power  like  that  of  the  torpedo,  which 
withered  the  strength  of  those  who  came  within  its  in- 
fluence. Her  unhappy  captives  still  turned  their  faces 
tewards  the  temple,  and  always  hoped  to  arrive  there  ; 
but  the  ground  seemed  to  slide  from  beneath  their  feet, 
and  they  found  themselves  at  the  bottom  before  they 
suspected  they  had  changed  their  place.  The  placid 
serenity,  which  at  first  appeared  in  their  countenance, 
changed  by  degrees  into  a  melancholy  languor,  which 
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was  tinged  with  deeperand  deeper  gloom,as  they  glided 
clown  the  stream  of  insignificance;  a  dark  and  sluggish 
water,  which  is  curled  by  no  breeze,  and  enlivened  by 
no  murmur,  till  it  falls  into  a  dead  sea,  where  startled 
passengers  are  awakened  by  the  shock,  and  the  next 
moment  buried  in  the  gulph  of  Oblivion. 

Of  all  the  unhappy  deserters  from  the  paths  oi 
Science,  none  seemed  less  able  to  return  than  the 
followers  of  Indolence.  The  captives  of  Appetite  and 
Passion  could  often  seize  the  moment  when  their 
tyrants  were  languid  or  asleep,  to  escape  from  their 
enchantment;  but  the  dominion  of  indolence  was  con- 
stant and  unremitted,  and  seldom  resisted*  till  resistance 
was  in  vain. 

After  contemplating  these  things,  I  turned  my  eyes 
toward  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  air  was 
always  pure  and  exhilarating,  the  path  shaded  with 
laurels  and  other  ever-greens,  and  the  effulgence  which 
beamed  from  the  face  of  Science  seemed  to  shed  a  glory 
round  her  votaries.  Happy,  said  I,  are  they  who  are 
permitted  to  ascend  the  mountain  !— But  while  I  was 
pronouncing  this  exclamation,  with  uncommo^i  ardour, 
J  saw,  standing  beside  me,  9.  form  of  diviner  features, 
and  a  more  benign  radiance.  "  Happ'er,"  said  she, 
"*  are  they  whom  Virtue  conducts  to  the  mansions  of 
Content!"  "  What,"  said  1,  "  does  Virtue  then  reside  in 
the  vale  ?  *'  I'ani  found,"  said  she,  *•  in  the  vale,  and  I 
illuminate  the  mountain.  1  cheer  the  cottager  at  his  toil, 
and  inspire  the  sage  at  his  meditation.  1  mingle  in  the 
crowd  of  cities,  and  bless  the  hermit  in  his  cell.  1  have  a 
temple  in  every  heart  that  owns  my  influence;  a-adtohini 
that  wishes  for  me,  I  am  already  present.     Science  may 
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raise  thee  to  ei^iinenee,  but  I  alone  can  guide  tbee  to 
felicity!" — While  Vi/tue  was  thus  speaking,  I  stretch- 
ed  out  my  arms  toward  her,  w  ith  a  vehemence  which 
broke  my  slumber.  The  5hill  dews  were  falling  around 
me,  and  the  shades  of  evening  stretched  over  the  land- 
scape. 1  hastened  homeward;  and  resigned  the  night 
to  siknce  andmeditatiou.  aikin. 

SECTION  ml 

The  Journey  of  a  Daj/  ;  a  Picture  of  Human  Life. 

Obidah,  the  son  of  Abensina,  left  the  caravansera 
early  in  the  morning,  and  pursued  his  journey  through 
the  plains  of  Indostan.  He  was  fresh  and  vigorous 
with  rest;  he  was  animated  with  hope;  he  w^as  incited 
by  desire ;  he  walked  swiftly  forward  over  the  vallies, 
and  saw  the  hills  gradually  rising  before  him.  As  he 
passed  along,  his  ears  were  delighted  with  the  morning 
song  of  the  bird  of  paradise;  he  was  fanned  by  the  last 
flutter  of  the  sinking  breeze,  and  sprinkled  with  dew 
by  groves  of  spices.  He  sometimes  contemplated  the 
towering  height  of  the  oak,  monarch  of  the  hills  ;  and 
sometimes  caught  the  gentle  fragrance  of  the  primrose, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  spring:  all  his  senses  were  gra- 
tified, and  all  care  was  banished  from  his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on,  till  the  sun  approached  his  meri- 
dian, and  the  encreasing  heat  preyed  upon  his  strength; 
he  then  looked  round  about  him  for  some  more  com- 
modious path.  He  saw,  on  his  right  hand,  a  grove 
that  seemed  to  wave  its  shades  as  a  sign  of  invitation; 
he  entered  it,  and  found  the  coolness  and  verdure 
irresistably  pleasant.  He  did  not,  however,  forget 
whither  lie  was  travelling  ;  but  found  a  narrow  way 
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bordered  with  flowers,  which  appeared  to  have  the 
same  direction  with  the  main  road ;  and  was  pleased, 
that  by  this  happy  experiment,  he  had  found  means  to 
unite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to  gain  the  rewards 
of  diligence  without  suftering  its  fatigues.  He,  there- 
fore, still  continued  to  walk  for  a  time,  without  the 
least  remission  of  his  ardour,  except  that  he  was  some- 
times tem])ted  to  stop  by  the  music  of  the  birds,  which 
the  heat  had  assembled  in  the  shade  ;  and  sometimes 
aiiiused  himself  with  plucking  the  flowers  that  covered 
the  banks  on  either  side,  or  the  fruits  that  hung  upon 
ttit  branches.  At  last,  the  green  path  began  to  de- 
cline from  its  first  tendency,  and  wind  among  hills 
and  thickets,  cooled  with  fountains,  and  murmuring 
with  water- falls.  Here  Obidah  paused  for  a  time,  and 
began  to  consider  whether  it  were  longer  safe  to  for- 
sake the  known  and  common  track  ;  remembering  that 
the  heat  was  now  in  its  greatest  violence,  and  that 
the  plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved  to  pursue 
the  new  path,  which  he  supposed  only  to  make  a  few 
meandtrs,  in  compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the 
ground,  and  to  end  at  last  in   the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renewed  his 
pace,  though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not  gaining 
ground.  This  uneasiness  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to 
lay  hold  on  every  new  obje<:t,  and  give  way  to  every 
sensation  that  might  sooth  or  divert  him.  He  listened 
to  every  echo ;  he  mounted  every  hill  for  a  fresh  pros- 
pect; he  turned  aside  to  every  cascade;  and  pleased 
himself  with  tracing  the  course  of  a  gentle  river  that 
rolled  among  the  trees,  and  watered  a  large  region 
with   innumerable  circumvolutions.     In  these  amuse- 
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ments,  the  hours  passed  away  unaccounted ;  his  de-^ 
viations  had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he  knew  not 
towards  what  point  to  trarel.  He  stood  pensive  an<! 
confusedj  afraid  to  go  forward  lest  he  should  go  wrong, 
yet  conscious  that  the  time  of  loitering  was  now  past; 
While  he  was  thus  tortured  with  uncertainty,  the  sky 
was  overspread  with  clouds;  the  day  vanished  from 
before  him;  and  a  sudden  tempest  gathered  round  his 
h€ad.  He  was  now  roused  by  his  danger  to  a  quick 
and  painful  remembrance  of  his  folly  ;  he  now  saw 
how  happiness  is  lost  when  ease  is  consulted  ;  he  la- 
mented the  unmanly  impatience  that  prompted  him  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  grove  :  and  despised  the  petty  cu- 
-riosity  that  led  him  on  from  trifle  to  trifle.  While  he 
was  thus  reflecting  the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap 
•f  thunder  broke  his  meditation. 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  yet  remained  in  his 
powerj  to  tread  back  the  grouiid  which  he  had  passed, 
and  try  to  find  some  issue  where  the  wood  might  open 
into  the  plain.  He  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  commended  his  life  to  the  Lord  of  Nature.  He 
reee  with  confrdence  and  tranquility,  and  pressed  on 
with  resolution.  The  beasts  of  the  desert  were  in  mo- 
tion, and  on  every  hand  were  heard  the  mingled  howls 
©f  rage  and  fear,  and  ravage  and  expiration.  All  the 
horrors  of  darkness  and  solitude  surrounded  him  :  the 
winds  roared  in  the  woods;  and  the  torrents  tumbled 
from  the  hills'. 

Thu«  forlorn  and  distressed,  he  wandered  through 
the  w^ild,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  or 
whether  he  was  every  monjent  drawing  nearer  to 
safety   or   destruction.     At   length,    not  fear,  but  la-- 
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bour  began  to  overcome  him;  his  breath. grew  short, 
and  ills  knees  trembled  ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
lying  down  in  resignation  to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld, 
through  the  brambles,  the  glimmer  of  ^  taper.  Ho 
advanced  towards  the  light ;  and  finding  that  it  pro^ 
ceeded  from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  he  called  humbly 
at  the  door,  and  obtained  admission.  The  old  man 
set  before  him  such  provisions  as  he  had  collected  for 
himself,  on  which  Obidah  fed  with  eagerness  and  gra- 
titude. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  *^  Tell  me,"  said  the  her- 
mit, "  by  what  chance  thou  has  been  brought  Jiither? 
1  have  been  now  twenty  3'ears  an  inhabitant  of  the 
wilderness,  in  which  I  never  saw  a  man  before." — 
Obidah  then  related  the  occurrences  of  his  journey, 
without  any  concealment  ojr  palliation, 

"  Son,"  said  the  hermit,  *'  let  the  errors  and  follies, 
the  dangers  and  escape  of  this  day,  sink  deep  into  thy 
heart.  Remember,  my  son,  that  huu)an  life  is  the 
journey  of  a  day.  We  rise  in  the  morning  of  youth, 
full  of  vigour  and  full  of  expectation  ;  we  set  forward 
with  spirit  and  hope,  with  ^'^^aiety  and  with  diligence, 
and  travel  on  awhile  in  the  direct  road  of  piety  towards 
tlie  mansions  pi  rest.  In  a  short  time,  we  remit  opr 
fervour,  and  endeavour  to  find  some  mitigation  of  our 
duty,  and  some  more  easy  meaijs  of  obtaiiiing  the 
same  end.  We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  resolve  nd 
longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  distance  5  bi|t 
rely  upon  ^ur  own  jconstancy,  and  venture  to  approach 
what  we  resolve  never  to  touch.  We  thus  enter  the 
bowers  of  ease,  and  repose  in  the  shades  of  security, 
lle^e  th,e  heart  softens,  and  vigilance  subsides  j  we  are 
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then  willing  to  enquire  whether  another  advance  can- 
not be  made,  and  whether  we  may  not,  at  least  turn 
our  eyes  upon  the  gardens  of  pleasure.  We  approach 
them  with  scruple  and  hesitation  ;  we  enter  them,  but 
enter  timorous  and  trembling;  and  always  hope  to 
pass  through  them  without  losing  the  road. to  virtue, 
which,  for  a  while,  we  keep  in  our  sight,  and  to  which 
■we  purpose  to  return.  But  temptation  succeeds 
temptation,  and  one  compliance  prepares  us  for  ano- 
ther ;  we  in  time  lose  the  happiness  of  innocence,  md 
solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual  oi-atifications'^  -By  de- 
grees, we  let  h\[  the  remembrance  of  our  original  in- 
tention, and  quit  the  only  adequate  object  6f  najtional 
desire.  We  entangle  ourselves  hi  business,  iriimerge 
;pursel\ies  "in  luxury,  and  rove  through  the  labyrinths 
of  inconstancy;  till  the  darkness  of  old  age  begins  to 
mv^e  us,  and  disease  and  anxiety  hbstruct  our  way. 
We  tlien  look  back  upon  our  lives  with  horror,  with 
fiorrow,  with  repentance;  and  wish,  but  too;  ofttn 
VainJy  wisia,  that  we  had  not  forsaken  tlie  ways  of  vir- 
tue. Happy  are  they,  my  son,  who  shall  learn  fro^n 
thy  example,  not  to  despair  ;  but  shall  remember,  that, 
though  the  day  is  past,  and  their  strength  is  wasted, 
there  yet  remains  one  effort  to  be  made  :;  that  reforniri- 
tion  is  never  hopeless,  ;nor  sincere  endeavours  ever  ;uu- 
aSsisbed  ;  that  the  wanderer  may  at  length  return  after 
all  his  errors  ;  and  that  he  wha  implores  strength  and 
courage  from  above,  -shall  find  danger  and  diiTiculty 
give  way'  before  him*  Go  now,  ray  son,  to  thy  ^ii- 
pose  ;;  commit  thyself  to  the  care  of  Omnipotence  ; 
pthd  when  the  morning  calls  againito  p&'il,  begin  anew 
thy  purney  aad  tjhylifip.    •   :.:   v :  i,(..    -dr.  joiinsqn. 
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SECTION   I. 
The   Importance  of  a  good  Education. 

CONSIDER  a  human  soul,  wkliont  educatiori,  like 
marble  in  a  quarry ;  which  shews  none  of  tts  inherent 
beauties,  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the 
colours,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every 
ornamental  colour,  spot,  and  vein,'  that  runs  through 
the  body  of  it.  Education,  after  the  same  manner, 
when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view 
every  latent  virtue  and  perfection,  whkh,  without  such 
helps,  are  never  able  to  make  t^ieir  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allu- 
sion so  sCon  upon  him,  1  s-liull  make  use  of  tlie  sam-e 
instance  to  illustrate  the  force  'of  education,  which 
Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  sub- 
stantial forms,  when  he  tells  us,  that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a 
block  of  marble  ;  and  that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only 
clears  away  the  superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the 
rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone;  and  the  sculptor 
only  finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble^, 
education  is  to  a  human  soul.  The  plnlosopher,  the 
saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man, 
very  of;:en  lies  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which 
a  proper  education  might  have  disinterred,  and  have 
brought  to  light.  1  am  therefore  much  delighted  Wit^h 
reading  the  accounts  of  savage  nations  ;  and  with-cdri- 
lemplatjn^   those'  virtues  which  are  \\'\k\  and  uricuU 
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tiyated  :  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  fierceness, 
resolution  in  obstinacy,  wisdom  in  cunning,  patience 
in  sullenness  and  despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear  in 
different  kinds  of  actions,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
Jess  rectified  and  swayed  by  reason.  When  one  hears 
X)f  negroes,  who,  upon  the  death  of  their  masters,  or 
upon  changing  their  service,  hang  themselves  upon  the 
next  tree,  as  it  sometimes  happens  in  our  American 
plantations,  who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity^ 
though  it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  ? 
What  mi;/.ht  not  that  savage  greatness  of  soul,  which 
appears  in  these  poor  wretches  on  many  occasions,  be 
xaiscd  to,  were  it  rightly  cultivated  ?  And  what  colour 
of  excuse  can  there  be,  for  the  contempt  with  which 
we  treat  this  part  jof  our  species ;  that  we  should  not 
put  thcjn  upon  the  common  foot  of  humanity  ;  that  we 
.should  only  set  au  insignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who 
murders  then.i ;  nay,  that  we  should,  as  much  as  in  us 
jies,  cut  theui  .off  fi't>i«  the  prospects  of  happiness  in 
iuiother  wArJd,  as  well  as  in  this;  and  deny  them  that 
wfiich  we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means  for  attaining 
jt.? 

It  is  therefore  an  unspeakable  blessing,  to  be  born  in 
Jtliose  pajts  of  the  world  where  wisdom  and  knowledge 
flourish  ;  though,  it  must  bo  confessed,  there  are,  even 
in  these  parts,  several  poor,  uninstructedl  persons,  who 
are  but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of  those  nations  of 
which  1  have  beeri  here  speaking  ;  as  tho.se  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  a  more  libirul  education,  rise 
above  one  another  by  several  diffoient  degrees  of  per- 
fection.    For,  to  return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  of 
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marble,  we  see  it  sometim  s  only  begun  to  be  chipped, 
sometimes  rough  hewn,  and  but  just  skeicned  into  i 
];uman  figure  ;  sometimes,  we  see  the  man  appear- 
ing distinctly  in  all  his  limbs  and  features  ;  sometimes 
we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  great  elegancy  % 
but  seldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand  of  a 
Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles  could  not  give  several  nice 
touches  and  finishings.  addison- 

^  E  c  T  I  e  N   n. 

0.1  Gratiiuek. 

^  Th  F.R  I  Is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  ilie  mind 
ihan  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  such  inward 
satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
the  performance.  It  is  not,  like  the  practice  of 
many  other  virtues,  diflicult  and  painful,  but  attended 
v.Ith  so  much  pleasure,  that  were  there  no  positive 
command  which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recompense  laid 
■oforjt  hereafter,  a  generous  mind  would  indulg« 
:  it,  forthe  natural  gratification  which  it  affords. 

if  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
-ore  from  mau  to  his  Maker  ?-The  Supreme  JBe- 
ing  does  npt  only  confer  upon  us  those  bounties  which 
proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand,  but  even 
those  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others. 
Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  what  means  soever  it  may 
be  derived  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  Him  who  is  the 
great  Author  of  good,  and  the  Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,   when  exerted   towards  one  another, 
naturally  produces  a  very  pleasing   scns.nion   in  the 
mind  of  a  grateful  man,  it  exaiis  the  ioi  i  in'o  r;"^' 
1) 
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when  it  is    employed  on   this  great  object  of  grati- 
tude ',  on  this    beneficent    Being,  who  has  given  us 
very  thing  we   already    posses,  and    from  whom  wc 
:ypect  every  thing  we  yet  nope  for,  addicom. 

SECTION   IIL 

r  On  Forghtntssi 

The  most  plain  and  natural  sentiments  of  equity 
concur  with  divine  authority,    to  enforce  the  duty  oi 
forgiveness.     Let  him  who  has  never  in  his  life  done 
^■rong,  be   allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  in- 
exorable.    But   let  such  as  arc  conscious  cf  fralities 
and  ©rimes,  consider  forgiveness  as  a  debt  which  ihe/ 
owe  to  others.     Common    failimgs  are  the   atrongett 
lesson  of  mutual  forbearauce.     Were  this  virtue  un- 
known among  men,  order   and   comfort,  peace   and 
xepose,  v/ould  be   strangers  to   human  life.     Injuria 
retaliated  according  to  the  exorbitant  measure  which 
passion  prescribes,  would  excite  rescrxtmentin  return- 
The  injured  person  would  become   the  mjurcr  ;  and 
thus  wrongs,   retaliations,  and  fresh   injuries,  would 
circulate  in  endless  succession,  till  the  world  was  ren- 
dered a  fi€,ld  of  blood.     Of  all  the  passions  which  in- 
vade the  human    bre?.st,  revenge  is   the  most  direful. 
When  allswed    to  refgn  with   full    dominion,  it    i« 
irore  than  sufficient  to  poison  the  few  pleasures  which 
lemain  to  man  in  this  prtsent  state.     How   much  so. 
ever  a  person  may  suffer  from  injustice,  he  is  alwa 
in  hazard  of  suffering  riot e  from  the  proseciuiono 
^  revenge.     The  violence  of  zr\   enemy   cannot  irfiic 
*-  -nual  to  the  tornaents  he  creates  to  himself,  b^ 
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'neans  of  ilie   fierce  and  desperate  passions  which  he 
?.ilows  to  rage  in  his  soul. 

Those  evil  spirits  Vvho  inhabit   the  regions  of  mi- 
aery,  are  represented  as  delighted  in  revenge  and  cru» 
city.     But  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  the  univcrsC; 
is  on  the  side  of  clemeccy  and  mercy.     The  almighty 
Ruler  of  the  world,  though  for  ages  offended  by  the 
unrighteousness,  and  insulted  by  the  impiety  of  men* 
is    •*  long-suffering  and   slow   to   anger,'*  His  Son* 
when  he  appeared  in  our  nature,  exhibited,   both  in 
his  life,  and  his  death,  the  most  illustrious  example 
of  forgiveness  which  the  world  ever  beheld.     If  we 
Jook  into  the  history  of  mjnkind,  we  shall  find  that, 
in  every  age,  they  who  have  been  respected  as  worthy, 
or  admired  as  great,  have  been  distinguished  for  this 
virtue.     Kevcnge  dwells  in    little   minds.     A  noble 
?.r.d  magnanimous  spirit  is  always  superior  to  it.     Ic 
suffers   not   from    the   iiijuries  of  men  those  severe 
snochs  which  others  feel-     Collected  witliin  iiself   it 
''Tiids  unmoved  by  ilieir  impotent  assaults  ',  and  v.'i:K 
.ncrous  piiy,  rather   than    with  angei,  looVsdov.n 
ijn  tl'cir    uriwonhy  conduct  — It    has  been  truly  said 
that  the  greatest  man  on  earth  can    no  sooner  commit 
ar.  injuiy,  tlian  a  <^ood  man  can  make  himself  greater 
,  forgiving  it.  bla.is.' 

SECTION      IF. 

Ll.t'vcs  tD  the  Practice  of  Gintlncss^ 

iw  i....^i.otc  the  virtue  of  gcniiencss    v.e  ought  t» 
cw  our  character  with    an    imj)ayii-l    t ,.  c  ;  and  to 
•rn,  fion)  our  own  failinss,  lo  give  thai   -i.uul^f-'^'" 
J)  I 
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mhich  In  our  turn  we  chim.     It  is  pride  which  fill* 
the  world  with  so  much  harshness  and  severity,     In 
the  fullness  of  self- estimation,  we  forget  what  we  are. 
We  claim  attentions  to  which  we  are    not   entitled. 
We  are  rigorous  to  offences,  as  if  wc  had    never  of 
fended  *,  unfeeling   to  distress,  as   if  we   knew    not 
whatit  was  to  suffer.     From  those  airy  regions  of 
pride  and  foil;,  let  us  descend  to   our   proper  level* 
J.€t  us  survey  the  natural  equality  on   w-hice  Provi- 
dence has  placed  man   with  man,  and  reflect   on  thf 
infirmities  common  to  all.     If  the   reflection  on  na- 
tural equality  and    mutual  offences,  be    insufficient 
prompt  humanity,  let  us  at  least  remember  what  we 
are  in  the  sight  of  our  Creator.     Have  we  none  ot 
that  forbearance  to  give  one  another,  which  we  all 
so  earnestly  intreat  from  heaven?     Can  we  look  for 
clemency  or  gentleness  from  our  Judge,  when  we  are 
backward  to  show  it  to  our  own  brethren  > 

Let  us  aUo   accustom  ourselves,  to   reflect   on    ihe 
small  moment  of  those  things,  which  are  the  usual  in- 
centives  to   violence  and  contention.     In  iherufRed 
aod  angry  hour,  we  view  every  appearance  through  a 
false  medium.     The  most  inconsiderate  point  of  In- 
tel est,  or    honour,  swells  into  a  momentous  object  i 
and  the  slightest  attack  seems  to  threaten    immediate 
ruin.     But  after  passion  or  pride  has    subsided,  we 
look  aiound   in    vain  for   the   mighty  mischiefs  we 
ireaded.     The  fabric,  which  our  disturbed  imagina- 
tion   had   reared,   totally    dissappears.     But    though 
the  cause  of  contention   iias  dwindled  away,  its  con- 
sequence remain.     We  have  alienated  a  friend  -,  we 
have  embitterd  an  enemy  •,   we  have  sown  the  seeds  of 
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future  suspicion,  malevolence,  or  disgust.— Let  u, 
suspend  our  violence  for  a  moment,  when  causes  of- 
discord  occur.  Let  us  anticipate  that  period  of  cool, 
ness,  which,  of  itself  will  soon  arrive.  Let  us  re. 
fleet  how  little  we  have  any  prospect  of  gaining  by- 
fierce  contention  ;  but  how  much  of  the  true  happi- 
ness of  life  we  are  certain  of  throwing  away.  Easi- 
ly, and  from  the  smallest  chink,  the  bitter  waters  of 
strife  are  let  forth  ;  but  their  course  cannot  be  fore- 
seen ;  and  he  seldom  fails  of  suffering  most  from 
their  peisonous  efTect,  who  first  allowed  them  to  flow. 

S  £  C  T  I  0  N    K 
J  suspicious  Timf'erihc  S.urce  of  Misery  to  Us  Possessor. 

A  J  a  suspicious  spirit  is  the  source  of  many  crimt 
«nd  calamities  in  the  world,  so  it  is  the  spring  of  cer 
tain  misery    to   the  pergon    who   indulges    it.     n{ 
friends  will  be  few  •,  and  small  will  be  his  comfort  in 
tiose  whom  he  possess.     Eelieveing  others  to  be  his. 
enemies,  he  will  of  course   make  them  such.     Let 
his  caution   he  ever  so    great,    the  asperity  of  his 
thoughts  will  ofien  break  out  in  his  behaviour  ;   and 
in  return  for   suspecting  and    hating,  he  will   incur 
suspicion  and   hatred.     Besides   the   external    evils 
which  he  draws  upon  himself,  arising  from   aliena- 
ted friendship,  broken  confidence,  and  open   enmity, 
the  suspicious  temper  itself  is  one  of  the    worst  evils 
which  any  man  caa  suffer.  If  "in   all  fear   there  is^   f 
torment,"  how  miserable  must  be  his  state  who,  by  li* 
ving  in  perpetual  jealousy,  lives  in  perpetual  dread? 
Looking    upon    himself  to    be    surrounded     wit^^ 
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Spies,  eiiemics,  and  designing  men, he  is  a  8tra»ger  to 
reliance  and  trust.  He  knows  not  to  wkom  to  open 
iiimself.  He  dresses  his  countenance  in  forced  smiles, 
■vi'hile  his  heart  throbs  within  from  apprehensionsof 
secret  treachery.  Hence  freifulnes  and  ill-hnii^ur^/ 
ilisgust  at  the  world,  and  all  the  painful  sensationaof 
an  irritated  and  embittered  mind. 

So  numerous  and  great  are  the  evils  arising  fro^ 
a  suspicious  disposiiion,  that,  of  the  two  extremes, 
it  is  more  eligible  to  expose  ourselves  to  occasional 
disadvantage  from  thinking  too  well  of  others,  than 
to  suiler  continual  misery  by  thinking  al'vays  ill  of 
them.  It  is  better  to  be  somefcinies  imposed  upon, 
than  never  to  trust.  Safety  is  purchased  at  too  dear  a 
rate,  v;hen,  in  order  tp  secure  it,  we  are  obliged  to 
be  always  clad  in  af^inourj)  and  to  live  in  pcrpetuarl 
hostility  with  oi^^r  felEws.  This  is,  for  the  sake  of 
living,  to  deprive -ourselves  of  the  comfort  of  life. 
The  man  of  candour  enjoys  his  situaiion,  whatever  h 
is  with  cheerfulnessand  Peace,  Prudence  directs  lus 
intercourse  viith  the  world  .  bat  no  black  Juspicion 
haunt  his  hours  of  rest.  Accustomed  to  view  the 
characters  of  his  neighbours  in  the  most  favourabl 
light,  he  is  like  one  who  dwells  amidst  those  beautiful 
scenes  of  nature,  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleasurs 
Whereas  the  suspicious  man,  having  his  Imagination 
filled  with  all  the  shocking  forms  of  human  falshood, 
deceit,  and  treachery,  resembles  the  traveller  in  the 
wilderness,  who  discerns  no  objects  around  him  but 
such  as  are  either  dreary  or  terrible  ;  caverns  tha^ 
©pen,  icrpcnts  that  hiss,  andbiasts  of  prey  that  howl» 

ILAIR* 
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SECTION  ri> 

Comjorfe  cf  Religmtm 

There  are  many  who  have  passed  the  age  oFjouJi 
and  beauty  '^  who  have  resigned  the  pleasure  of  that 
Smiling;  season  ;  who  begin  to  decline  into  the    vale 
of  years,  impaired  in  their  health,  depressed  in  their 
foriunes,  stript  of  their  friends,  their  children,  and 
perhaps  still  more  tender  connexions.     What  resource 
can  this  world  afford    thera  ?  It  presents  a  dark  and 
dreary  waste,  through  'which  there  deos  not  issue  a 
single  ray  of  comfort.     Ever/  delusive     pfcspect  of 
anabition  is  now  at  an  end  ;  long  experience  of  man- 
kind, an  experience  very    different   from  what  the 
open  and  generous  soul  of  youth  had  fondly  dreamt 
of,  has  rendered  the  heart  alnnost  inacessibie   to  new 
friendships.     The  principle   source*   of  activity  art 
taken  away,  when  those  for  whom  we  labour   arc  cut 
off  from  us:  those  who   animated,  and   those    \^© 
Sweetened  all  the  toils  of  life.     Where  then  can  the 
^oul   find    refuge,    but   in   th«  bosom  of  Religion  ? 
There  she  is  admitted    to  those  prospects  of  Provi. 
dence  and  futurity,  which    alone   can  warm  snd  fill 
the  heart.     I  speak  here  of  5uch  as  retain  the  feelings 
of  humanity  ;  whom  misfortunes  have   softened,  and 
perhaps  rendered   more  delicately   sensible  :    not  of 
such  as  possess  that  6tupid  insensibility,  which    some 
sA  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  Philosophy. 
It  might  therefore  be  expected,  that  those    philoso- 
]»hers,  who  think  they  starnl  in  no  need  thcmselees  of- 
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the  assistance  of  religion  to  support  their  virtue,  and 
who  never  feel  the   want  cf  its  consolations,  would 
yet  have  the  humanity  to   consider  the  very  diflerent 
situation  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  not  endeavour 
to  deprive  them  of  what  habit,  at  least,  i£  they  will 
Mot  allow  it  to  be  nature,  has  made  necessary  to  their 
morals,  and  to  their  happiness.     It  might  be  expect- 
ed, that  humanity  would  prevent  ihcm  from  breaking 
iRto  the  last  retreat  of  the  unfortunate,  who  can  no 
longer  be  objects  of  their    envy  or  reicntment  ;  and 
tearing   from   them    their    only  remaining  comfort. 
The  attempt  to  ridicule  religion  may  ha  agreeable  to 
some»    by  rtlieving   thtm  frcm  refctraint  upon  their 
pkvuuies  ;  atid  may  render  others  \ery  miserable,  by 
making  them  doubt  those  truths,  in  which  they  were 
most  deeply  interested  ;  but  it  can    con\  ey  real  good 
and  happiness  to  no  one  individusl.  grigory, 

S  i:  C   T  I  0  N    FIT, 

Dr^Je?ice  of  our  AbiUiiesy  a  Mark  of  Wis&jm 

It  is  a  sure  indication  of  good  sense,  to  be  diHi- 
dcnt  of  it.  We  then,  and  not  till  then,  are  growing 
wise,  when  we  begin  to  discern  how  weak  and  un- 
wise we  are.  An  absolute  perfection  of  understand* 
ing,  is  impossible  :  he  makes  the  nearest  approaches 
to  it,  who  has  the  sense  to  di.'cern,  and  the  humility 
to  acknowledge,  its  imperfections.  Modesty  aiwajs. 
*its  gracefully  upon  youth  *,  it  covers  a  multitude  pf 
faults  and  doubles  the  lustre  of  every  virtue  which  it 
ecmstohide;  the  perfeaions  of  men    being  like 
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those' flowers  v/hicK  appear  more  beautiful,  "when 
their  leaves  are  a  little  contracted  and  folded  up> 
than  when  they  are  full  blown,  ar^d  display  them" 
selvss,  without  any  reserve,   to  the  viev/. 

We  are  some  of  us  very   fond  of  knowledge,  and 
apt   to   value   ourselves  upon  any  proficiency  in  the 
sciences;    one  science,    however,    there   is,    worth 
more  than  all   the  rest,  and  that  is  the  science  of  I  ~ 
ving    well  ;    which  shall  remain,  when   "  tongues^ 
shall  cease,"  and  "  knowledge  shall  vanish  away/'  As 
to  new  notions,  and  new  doctrines,  of  which  this  age 
is  very  fruitful,     the  time  will  come,  when  we  shall 
have    no  pleasure  in  them  :  nay  the  time  shall  come 
when   they  shall  be  exploded,  and  would  have  been 
forgoiten,  if  they  had  not  been  preserved    in  those 
excellent   books,  which    contain  a  confutuation   of 
theai  ",  like    insects     preserved    for     ages  in  amber, . 
which  otherwise   would  soon   have   returned  to  the 
common  mass  of  things.      But  a  fit-m  belief  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  practise  suiiabie  lo  it,  will  support  aiid 
invigorate  the  mmd  to  the  last  ',  and  most  of  all,  at 
last,  at  that  important  hour,   which  must  decide  our ' 
hopes  and  apprehensions  :   and   the    wisdom,  \vhich' 
like  our  Saviour,  cometh  from  above,  will,  through 
his  merits,  bring  us  thither.     All  our   other   studies- 
and  pursuits,  however   different,  ought  to  be   subser.  . 
vient  to,  and  centre  in,  this  grand  point,  the  pursuit 
ef  eternal  happiness,  by  being  good  in  ourselves,  and  I 
viefttt  10  ihe.v.'orkl. 
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SECTION    Fin, 

Oji  th:  IfHpQTtancc  of  Order  in  the  d'ntribtiUon  of  our  Time- 

TiMx  we  ought  to  consider  as.  a  sacred  trust  com. 
liiitted  to  us  by  God  ;  of  which  we  are  now  the  dc- 
jsositaries,  and  are  to  render  account  at  the  last. 
That  portion  of  it  which  he  has  alloited  to  us,  is  in- 
tended partly  fox  the  concerns  of  this  uorld,  partly 
for  those  of  the  next.  Let  each  of  these  occupy,  in 
the  distribution  of  our  lime,  that-  space  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  it.  Let  not  the  hours  of  hospitality 
and  pleasure  interfere  vatli  the  discharge  of  cur  ncr 
cessary  cffairs  ;  and  let  not  wli.it  we  call  necessary 
affairs,  encroach  upon  the  time  whieh  is  due  to  devo- 
tion. To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  for 
every  purpose  undei*  the  heaven.  If  v.e  delay  till  to- 
morrow what  ought  to  be  done  to-day,  we  ovcrchargr 
the  morrow  with  a  burden  which  belongs  not  to  it, . 
We  load  the  wheels  of  time,  and  pievent  them  from 
carrying  us  along  smoothly.  He  who  every  mofning 
plans  the  transaction  of  the  day,  and  follows  out  that 
plan,  carries  on  a  thread  which  will  guide  h'wxi  • 
through  the  labyrlnrh  of  the  most  busy  life.  The 
orderly  arrangement  of  his  time  is  iikea  ray  of  light, 
■which  darts  itself  through  all  his  affairs.  But,  where 
plan  is  laid,  v/herethe  disposal  of  lime  is  surrender- 
ed merely  to  the  chance  of  incidents,  all  thing?  lie 
huddled  together  in  one  cnaos,  which  admits  neither 
of  distribution  nor  revicicv. 

The  first  requisite  fcr  introducing  order  into  the 
iri;av,?reirer.t  cf  liiTifp  .15  to  be  inpiejicc  7>r.h  aji-it 
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sense  of  its  value.     Let  us  censider  well  how  mudh 
depends  upon  it,  and  how   fast  it  flies  away.     The 
bulk  of  men  are  in  nothing  more  capricious  and  incon- 
sistent, than  in  their  appreciation  of    time.    When 
they  think  of  it,  as  the  measure  of  their  continuance 
Q»  earth  they,  highly  prize  it,  and  with    the  greatest 
anxiety  seek  to  lengthen  it  out.     But  when  they  view 
k  in  separate  parcels,  they  appear  to  hold  it  in  con- 
f    tempt,  and  squander  it  with  inconsiderate  profusion. 
While  they  complain  that  life  is  short,  they  are  often 
\¥ishing  its  different  periods  at  an  end.     Covetous  of 
every  other  possession,  of  time  only  they  are  prodigal. 
They  allow  every  idle  man  to  be  master  of  his  proper* 
ty^  and  make  every  frivolous  occupation  welcome  that 
can  help  them  to  consume  it.     Among  those  who  ar 
so  careless  of  ticie,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  order 
should  be  observed   in  its  distribution.  ■  But,  by  thi^ 
fatal  neglect,  how  many   materials  of  severe  and  last  . 
.'ng  jegret   are   they    'laying   up   in   store  for  them- 
selves !  The  time  which  they   suffer  to  pass  away  in  ' 
the  midst  of  confusion,  biiter  repentance  leeks  after- 
wards in  vain  tO'recall.     What  ~  wAs    omitted  to    be" 
done  at  its  proper  moment,  arises  to  be  the  torment  of  " 
some  future   se  ison.      M*nhood    is  disgraced  by  the 
conscvquences  of  neglected  youth.      Old  ag-::',  oppress-  ■ 
cd  by  cares  that  belorrged  to  a  former  period,  iabourg  '. 
under  a  burden  not    its  own.     At   the  close  of  life,  - 
/iC  dying  man  beholds  with  anguisli  that  his  days  are 
:iinijliing,  when  his  preparation  for  eternity  is  hard- 
ly  commenced.     Such  are  the  effects    of  a  disorder] j-' 
waste   of  time,  through   not  attending  to  its  value. 
"  ,  ery  thing  in  the  life, of  such  pe.'Sons  is  misplaced*  * 
<':;thinrTis  performed  arigh.t,  from-iJOt  beinjr.p??'* 
'uesca-son^^. 
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But  he  who  i«  orderly  in  tte   distribution  of  his 
time,  tal^es  the  proper   method    of   escaping    those 
manifold  evils.    He  is  justly  said  to  redeem  the  time. 
By   proper   management  he   prolongs   it.     He   lives 
much  in  little  apace  ;  more  in  a  few  years  than  others 
do  in  many.     He  can  live  to  God  and  his  own  soul, 
and  at  the  sanie  time  attend  to  all  the  lawful  interests 
of  the  present  world.     He  looks  back  on  the  past, 
and  provides  for  the  future..    He  catches  and  arrests 
the  hours  as  they  fly.     They  are  marked  down  for 
useful  purposes,  aod  their  memory  remains.    Whereas 
{hose  hours  fleet  b)  the  man  of  confusion  like  a  sha- 
dow.     His  days  and  years  are  either  blanks  of  v.^hich 
he  has  no  remembrance,  or    they  are   filled  up   with 
5uch  a  confused  and  irregular  succesiion  of  unfinish- 
ed transactions,  that   though  he    remembers   he   has 
been  busy,  yet  he  can  give  ikj   account  of  the   bus- 
ness  which  has  employed  him.  blais.. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N    /X. 

J^he  Dignity  of  Virtm  amicht-  torrupt  Exarnjphs. . 

Thx  most  excellent  and  htTrourable  character  which 
e?.n  adorn  a  man  and  a  Chrisiian,  is  acquired  by  re- 
sisting the  torrent  of  vice,  and  adhering  to  ihe  cause 
of  God  and  virtue  against  a  currupted  multitude.  It 
will  be  found  to  hold  in  general,  that  all  those,  who  in 
any  of  the  great  lines  of  life,  have  distinguished  them- 
selves for  thinking  profoundly,  an^  acting  nobly,  have- 
despised  popular  prejudices ;  and  departed,  in  several- 
thing?,  frcm-.ihc,  eora.ajoa.wayjof  the  woild.     On  no--.- 
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occasion  is  this  n- ore  requisite  for  true  honour,    than 
where  religion  and  morality  are  conce?iie;i.  In  lim  5 
of  prevailing  liccniiousness,  to  maintain  unblemished 
virme,   and  uncorrupied  integrity  ;  in    a  public  or  a 
private  cause,  to  stand  firm  by  what  is  fair  and  just, 
amidst   (iiscouragements  and    opposition  *,    despising 
groundless  censure  and  reproach  ;  disdaining  all  coit)_ 
pliance    with  public  manners,  when  they  are  vicious 
and    unlawful-,  and  never  ashamed  oF   the  punctual 
discharge  of  every  duty  towards  God  and  man  •, — this 
is  what    shews  true  greatness  of  spirit,  and  will  force 
approbatioi?    even  from  ihedegererate  multitude  them, 
selves.     "  This    is  the  man,"  (^their  conscience  will 
oblige  them  to  acknowledge,)  "  vrhom  we  are  v.nable 
to  bend  to  mean  condescensions.      Wc  see  it  in  v:'in 
either  to  flatter  or  to  threaten  him  ,  he  rests  on  a  prin: 
ciple   wiihin,  which  we  cannot  shsi  e.     To  this  man 
"we    may,  on  any  occasion,  safely  con-mit    cur   cause- 
lie  is  incapable  cf  betraying  hisirusC,  or  deserting  his 
friend,  or  denying  his  faith/' 

It  is,  accordingly,  this  steady  inflexible  virtue,  ihig 
regard  tro  principle,  supeiior  to  all  custom  and  opi- 
nion, which  peculiarly  maiktdthe  cliaracters  of  those 
in  any  age,  v^ho  have  shone  with  distinguished  lustre  ; 
and  has  consecrated  their  memory  to  all  posterity.  It 
was  this  that  obtained  to  ancient  Enoch  the  most  sin- 
gular testimony  of  honour  from  heaven.  He  continued 
to  "  walk  with  God,''  when  the  world  apostatised 
fromhim.  He  pleased  God,  and  was  beloved  of  him  ; 
so  that  living  among  sinners,  he  was  translated  to  hea- 
ven without  seeing  death  ;  **  Yea,  speedily  w?s  he  ta- 
ksii  away,  lest  wickcdnss.2  should  have  ?.lt£red  his  ua^ 
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derstandlnjr,  or  deceit  beguiled  his  soul."     When  So" 
jjom    could    not  furnisli  ten  righteous  men  to  save  it» 

Lot  remained  unspotted  amidst  the  contagion.  He  li- 
ved like  an  angel  among  spirits  of  darkness  ;  and  th^ 
destroying   flsme   v/as  not  permitted  to  go  forth,   till 
the  gozd  man  was  called  away  by  a  heavenly  messen- 
ger from  his  devoted  city.    When  ''  all  ilesh  ha^d  cor" 
rupted  their  wzy  upon  the  earth,""  then  lived  Noah,  *' 
righteous  man,    and  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  li® 
stood  alone,  and  was  scoffed  by  the  profane  crew.  -But, 
tliey  by    the  deluge  were  swept  away  ;  while  on  him 
Providence  conferred  tlie  immortal  honour,  of  being 
Jhe  restorer  of  a  better  race,  and  the  father  of  a  new 
"world.  Such  examples  as  these,  an    such  honours  con- 
ferred by  God  on  them  who  withstood  the   multitude 
of   evil  do&rs,   should  ofrtn  be  present  to  our  minds* 
Let    us  oppose   them  to  the  numbers  of  low  and  cor- 
rupt examples,  which  we  behold  around  us  ;  and  whe« 
we  are  in  hcizard  of  being  swayed  by  such,  let  us  for- 
tify our  virtue,  by  thinking  of  those  who,  in  former 
times,   shone   like  stars  in  tlie  midst  of  surrounding 
darkness,  and  are  now  shining  in  the  kingdom  of  hea_ 
ver,  as  the  brightness  of  the  iirmanent,  for  ever  and 

«VCr,  BLAIR, 

SECTION  x: 

T^at  Mortif  cations  of  Vice  greater   than  :liGst  cf  Vniiit, 

Though  no  condition  of  human  life  is  free  from 
iwieasiness,  yet  it  must  be  allowable,  that  the  uneasi- 
ziess  belonging  to  a  sisiful  courte,  is  far  greater,  thuK 
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what  attends  a  course  of  wel  l-doing,  if  we  are  wea 
yjr  of  the  labour  of  virtu«,  -vve  ma/  be  assured,  thaC 
the  world,  whenever  we  try  the  exchange,  will  laj 
upon  us  a  heavier  load.  It  is  the  outside,  only,  of  a 
licentious  life,  which  h  gay  and  smiling.  Within,  it 
conceals  toil,  and  trouble,  and  deadly  sorrow.  For 
Tice  poisons  human  happiness  in  the  spring,  by  intro- 
ducing disorder  into  the  heart.  Those  passions  which 
it  seems  to  indulge,  it  only  feeds  with  inaperfect  gvis" 
tjfications  ;  and  thereby  strengthens  them  for  preying, 
in- the  end,  on  their  unhappy  vktliriS. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  p«in  of 
self-denial  is  confined  to  virtue.  He  who  folio  vvs  the 
world,  as  much  as  he.who  follows  Christ,  must  "  take 
up  his  cross  ',  "  and  to  him  assuredly,  it  Vvill  prove  a 
imore  oppressive- burden.  Vice  allows  all  our  passioiis 
.to  range  uj  controukd  ;  and  where  each  claims  to  be 
superior,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify  all.  The  predomi- 
nant desire  can  only  be  indulged-at  the  expense  of  its 
rival.  No  mortifications  which  virtue  exacts,  are 
more  severe  than  those,,  which  ambition  imposes  upon 
the  love  of  ease,  pride  upon  interest,  and  covetuosness 
upcfii,  vanity.  Self-denial,  therefore,  belongs,  in  com- 
mon, to  vice  and  virtue  ;  but  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  tjie  passions  which  virtue  requires  us 
to  mortify,  it  tends  lo  weaken  *,  v-hereas,  those  whicli 
vice  obliges  us  to  dc::y,.it,  at  the  same  time,  strength- 
ens. The  one  diminishes  the  pain  of  self  denial,  by 
moderating  the  demand  of  passion  ;  the  other  increases 
it,  by  rendering  those  demands  imperious  and  violent. 
What  distresses  that  occur  in  the  calm  of  life  of  virtue, 
ean  be  compared  lo  these  tortures,  which  rsmorse  cf 
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conscience  inflicts  on  the  TV'ieked  ;  to  those  severe  hu*. 
miiiaiiont;,  arising  from  guilt  combined  with  mi«for- 
lures,  which  sink  ihcrn  to  the  dust  ;  to  those  violent 
aj>iu''iions  cf  shame  and  disappointment,  wliich  some- 
tin.es  drive  ihem  to  the^jnpst  fatal  extremities,  and 
maVe  them  abhor  their  existence?  Hov/  often,  in  the 
niiJs'L  of  ihose  disastrouiisituaiions,  irto  which  their 
criajcs  have  brought  ihemi  have  thev  execrated  the  se- 
duciioi-sscf  vice  ;  and,  with  bitter  regret,  looked  back. 
to  the  (lay  on  which  they  first  forsook  the  path  of 
innocerce  I  blair. 

S  E  C  T  I  0  N      XI. 

On    C.iiitninicnt. 

CoxTENTMENT  produces,  in  some  measure,  ali. 
tliose  effects  which  the  alchymist  usually  ascribes  to 
what  he  calls  the  philosopher\s  stone*,  and  if  it  does 
not  bring  riches,  it  docs  the  same  thing  by  banishing 
the  desire  of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove  the  disquie- 
tudes arising  from  a  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it 
makes  him  easy  under  them.  It  has  indeed  a  kindly 
influence  on  the  soul  of  man,  in  respect  of  every  be- 
ing to  whomhc  stands  related.  It  extinguishes  ail  mur- 
mur, repining,  and  ingratitude,  towards  that  Being- 
who  has  alloted  him  his  part  to  act  in  this  world.  It 
destroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and  every  tendency 
to  corruption,  with  regard  to  the  community  where- 
in he  is  placed.  It  gives  sweetness  to  his  conversation, 
and  a  perpetual  serenity  lo  all  his  thoughts. 

Among    the    many  methods  w'hich  might  be  madet 
use  of  for  acquiring  this  virtue,  I  shall  mention  only 
the  two  following,  ^"irst  of  all,  a  man  shou'':'    V--'.-:?:. 
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coiwider  Kow  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants  *,  and 
secondly,  how  much  more  unhappy  he  might  be  thaa 
he  really  is. 

Fir«t,  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he 
has  more  than  he    wants.  I  am  wonderfully  pleased 
with   the  reply   which  Aritsippus  naade  to  one,  who 
condoled  hiia  upon  the  loss  of  a  farm  :  "  Why,''  said 
he,  *'  I  have  three  farms  still,  and  you  have  but  one; 
20  that  I  ought  rather  to  beaffiicted  for  you  than  yo^ 
for  me."  On  the  contrary,  foolish  men  are  more  apt 
to  consider  what  they  have  lo5t,  than  what  they  pos- 
sess ;  and  lii:  their  eyes  upon  those  who  are  richer 
than  themselves,  rather  than  on  those  who  are  under 
greater  difficulties.  All  the  real  pleasures  and  conve- 
fiiencies  of  life  lie  in  a  narrow  compass ;  but  it  is  the 
humour  of  mankind  to  be   always  looking  forward; 
and  straining  after  one  v/ho  has  got  the  start  of  them 
in  wealth  and  honour.   For  this  reason,  as  none  can 
be  properly  called  rich  who  have  not  more  than  they 
want,  there  are  few  men  rich  in  any  of  the  politei? 
nations,  but  among   the  niiddle  sort  of  people,  who 
keep   their   wishes  within    their  fortunes,  and  have 
more  wealth  than  they  know  how  to  enjoy.    Person* 
©fa  higher  rank  live  in  a  kind  ©f  splendid  poverty  » 
and  are    perpetually  wanting,    becatise,    instead   of 
acquiescing  in  the  solid  pleasures  of  life,  they  endea- 
vour to  outvie  one  another  in  shadows  and   appearan- 
ces .      Men  of  sense  have  at  all  times  beheld,    with  a 
great  deal  of  mirth,  this  silly  game  that  is  playing  over 
their  heads  ;  and,  by  contracting  their  desires,  enjoy  all 
that  secret  satisfaction    which   others  areaUvays.in 
<5^uest  of»Thetrutii  is,  this  ridiculous  chase  after  imagi^ 


yiary  pleasures  cannot  be  jufficicntlj  exposfd,  as  it  is  ' 
the  great  source  of  ihose  evils  which  gcnerallj  undo  a 
uation.  Let  a  man's  estate  be  -what  it  may,  he  is  a  poor 
man,  if  he  does  not  live  within  it;  and  naturally  siti 
himself  to  sale  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his  price 
When  Pittacus,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  left  bim  a  good  estate,  was  offered  a  great  sum  of 
rnone)  by  the  king  of  Lydia,  he  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness  ;  but  told  him,  he  had  already  more  by  half 
than  he  knew  v;hat  to  do  with.  In  short,  content  it 
equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty  ;  or,  to 
give  the  thought  a  more  agreeable  turn,  •'  Conten' 
is  natural  wealth,''  says  Socrates;  to  which  1  shall 
add,  Luxury  is  artificial  poverty.  I  shall  therefore 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  al- 
"ways  aiaiing  at  superfluous  and  imaginary  enjoyanent?, 
and  who  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  contracting 
their  desires,  an  excellent  saying  of  Bion  the  Philo- 
sopher, namely,  *' That  no  man  has  so  much  care  as 
he  who  endeavours  after  the  most  happiness.'* 

In  the  second  place,  every  one  ought  to  reflect  how 
nsuch  more  unhappy  he  might  be,  than  he  really  is.— - 
The  former  consideration  took  in  all  those,  who  ar« 
jufficiently  provided  with  the  means  to  make  them, 
f.elves  ca?y  ;  this  regards  such  as  actually  lie  under 
s»me  pressure  or  misfortune.  These  may  receive  great 
alleviaiion,  from  such  a  comparison  as  the  unhappy 
person  may  make  between  himself  and  others  ;  or  be. 
tween  ihetoisfortunc  -which  he  suffers,  and  greater 
Bjisfortunes  which  might  have  befallen  him. 

ilike  the  sicry  of  the  honest  Putchman,  who,  upon 
breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  the  main-mast,  told  th«. 
Slanders  by,  it    uas  a  great  mercy  ihat  it  wasnot  his 
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Beck.  To  wKicli,  since  I  am  got  into  quotations,  give 
»c  leave  to  ada  the  saying  of  an  old  pKiiosopKer.  who, 
aficr  having  invited  some  of  Kis  friend  to  dine  with 
him,  ua^  ruffled  by  a  person  tKat  came  into  the  room 
in  a  passion,  and  threw  down  the  table  that  stood  be- 
fore them  :  *•  Every  ©nc/'  says  ke,  *'  has  his  calami- 
ty -,  and  he  is  a  happy  mam  who  has  no  greater  than 
this."  We  find  an  instai.ce  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the 
life  of  Doctor  llamnjond,  written  by  Bishop  Fell.  As 
this  good  man  was  troubled  witk  a  complicaiion  of 
distempers,  when  he  had  the  gout  upon  him,  he  used 
to  thank  God  that  it  was  not  the  stone  :  and  when  h« 
had  the  stone,  thai  he  had  not  both  these  distempers 
©n  him  at  the  same  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  without  observing,  that 
there  was  never  any  system  besides  that  of  Christiani- 
ty-^which  could  effectually  produce  in  the  micd  of  man 
the  virtue  I  have  been  hitherto  speaking  of.  In  order 
to  make  us  contented  with  our  condition,  many  of  tha 
present  philosophers  tell  us,  that  our  discontent  only 
hurts  ourselves,  v;ithout  being  able  to  make  ary  al- 
teration in  our  circumstances  ;  others,  that  whatever 
evil  befalls  us  is  derived  from  fatal  necessity,  to  which 
superior  beings  themselves  are  subject ;  while  others* 
very  gravely,  tell  the  man  who  is  miserable,  that  it  is 
necessary  he  should  be  so,  to  keep  up  the  harmony  of 
the  universe ;  and  that  the  scheme  of  Providence 
would  be  ffroubled  and  perverted,  v/ere  he  otherwise* 
These,  and  the  like  conjiderations,  rather  silence  than 
satisfy  a  man.  Th.ey  may  shew  him  that  his  discon- 
tent is  unreasonable,  but  they  are  by  no  means  suffici- 
is3t  to  relieve  it,  They  latlicr  give  despair  than  con- 
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iolaiion.  In  a  word,  a  man  might  reply  to  olc  of 
these  comforters,  as  Augustus  did  to  his  friend,  whor 
advised  him  not  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  a  pcrsoii 
■whom  he  loved,  because  his  grief  could  not  fetch  him 
again  :  *'  It  is  for  that  reason,"  said  the  emperour^ 
*'  that  I  grieve/' 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  more  tender  re- 
gard to  human  nature.  It  prescribes  to  every  misera- 
ble man  the  means  of  bettering  his  condition  ;  nay. 
it  shows  him,  that  bearing  his  afflieiions  as  he  ought 
to  do,  will  naturally  end  in  the  removal  of  them  It 
maltes  him  easy  here,  because  it  can  make  him  happy 
kereafter.  addi&ok» 

S  E  C  T  I  0  KT  XII, 

Rank  anH  Riches  afford  no  Ground  fir  Envy, 

Of  all  the  grounds  of  envy  among  men,  supeiiorl' 
ty  in  rank  and  lortune  is  the  most  general.  Hence, 
the  malignity  which  the  poor  coiMmonly  b^ar  to  the- 
rich,  ss  engrossing  to  themselves  all  the  comforts  of 
life.  Hence,  the  evil  eye  with  which  persons  of  infe* 
lior  stations  scrutinise  those  who  are  above  them  in 
rank  ;  and  if  they  approach  that  rank,  their  tn\j  ia 
generally  strongest  against  such  as  are  just  one  step 
higher  than  themselves — Alas  !  my  friends,  all  this 
envious  disquie  u:^e,  which  agitates  the  world,  arise* 
from  a  dceeiitulfigure  which  imposes  ovi  the  public 
,  view.  False  colours  arc  hung  out  :  the  real  state  of 
men  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be.  The  order  of  society 
requires  a  distinction  of  ranks  to  take  place;  but  in 
point  of  hiBppiness,   ail   men   com.e  much  nearer  to 
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equality  than  Is  commonly  imagined  ;  and  the  circunV- 
stances,  which  form  any  material  difTerenee  of  hsppl- 
jiess  among  them,   are  not  of  that  nature  which  rea- 
der   them    ground  of  envy.     The  poor  man  possesses 
not,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  conveniences  and  pleasures 
of  the  rich  ;  but,  in  return,  he  is  free  from  jiiany  em- 
barrassments to  which  they  are  subject.     By  the  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  of  his  life,  he  is  delivered  from 
that  variety  of  cares,  which  perplex  these  v;ho  have 
great  affairs   to   manage,    intricate  plans  to  pursue, 
many  enemies,  perhaps,  to  encounter  in  the   pursuit* 
In  the  tranquillity  of  his  small  habitation,  and  private 
fanjily,  he  enjoys  a  peace  which  is  r-fren  unknown  at 
courts.  The  gratifications  of  nature",  which  aie  always 
the  most  satisfactory,  are  poisesieJ  by    him   to    their 
full  extent  *,  aiid   if  he  be   a  stranger  to  the  refined 
pleasures  of  tlie  ^/ealthy,  lie  is  unacquainted  also  with 
the  desire  of  them,"  End  by  consequence,  feels  no  want 
His  plain   meal  satisfies   his   appe  ite,  v.ith  a  relish, 
probably  higher  than  that  of  the  rich  man,  who  sij* 
down  to  his  luxurious  banquet.     His  sleep  is   more 
jsdund  ;  h's    health  more  firm  -,  he   linov.snot  what 
spleen,  hnguor,   and  lisLlcssne:?  aicr.      Ilis  ;:ccu5tGm- 
ed  employments  or  labours  are  not  more  oppressive  to 
him,  than  the  labour  of  aitendance  on  courts  and  the 
great,  the  labours  of  dress,  the  fatigue  of  amusements, 
frequenily  are  to  the  rich.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the 
beauty  of  the  face  of  nature,  ail  the  enjoymentsof  do- 
mestic society,  .".11    the  gaiety   and  cheerfulness  of  an 
easy  mind,  are  p.s  open  to  him  as  to  those  of  the  high- 
e5t  rank.  The  splendour  of  retinue,  the  sound  of  titles, 
jth^  appearances  of  high  respect,  are  indeed  scoihing. 
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for  a  short  lime,  to  the  great.  But»  become  familiar, 
they  are  soon  forgotten.  Custom  effaces  their  impres- 
sion. They  sink  into  the  rank  of  those  ordinary  thingSi 
■which  daily  recur,  without  raising  any  sensation  of 
joy. —  Let  us  cease,  therefore,  ftom  looking  up  witk 
discontent  and  envy  to  those,  whom  birth  or  fortune 
has  placed  above  us.  Let  us  adjust  the  balance  of  hap- 
piness fairly.  When  we  think  of  the  enjoyments  we 
want,  v/e  should  think  also  of  the  troubles  from 
Vv'hich  we  are  free.  If  we  allow  their  just  value  to 
the  comforts  we  possess,  v;e  shall  find  reason  to  rest 
satisfied,  with  a  very  moderate,  though  not  an  opu- 
lent and  splendid,  condition  of  fo  tune.  OfteK,  did 
we  know  the  whole,  we  should  be  inclined  to  pity 
die  state  of  those  whom  we  now  envy. 

SLA  I?.* 

SECTION    XIU. 

Patience  undtr  Pr-^-vocaikn  our  Interest  as  well  as    Duty 

Tke  wide  circle  of  human  society  is  diversified  by 
zr\  endless  variety  of  characters,  dispositions  and  passi- 
ons. Uniformiiy  is,  in  no  respect,  the  genius  of  the 
world.  Every  man  is  marked  by  some  pecaliarity 
which  distinguishes  him  from,  another  :  and  no 
where  can  two  individuals  be  found,  who  are,  exact- 
ly, and  in  all  respects,  alike.  Where  so  misch  diver. 
sity  obtains,  it  cannot  but  happen,  that,  in  the  inter- 
course which  men  are  obliged  to  maintain,  their 
tempers  shall  often  be  ill  a'ljusied  to  that  intercourse ; 
shall  jar,  and  interfere  with  each  other,  lience,  in 
every  staiion,  the  highest  r.s  well  as  the  lowest,  and 
in  Q,\'^ry  condition  of  life,  public,  private,  and  domes" 
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tic,  occasions  of  irritaiion  frequerily  arise.  We  are 
provoked,  sometimes,  hy  the  folly  and  levity  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  connected  ;  sometimes,  hy 
their  indifference  or  neglect  ;  or  by  the  incivility  of 
a  friend  the  haughtiness  of  a  superior,  or  the  insolent 
behaviour  of  ©ne  in  lower  station.  Hardly  a  day  pas- 
ses, without  somewhat  or  other  occurring,  which  ser- 
Tcs  to  ruffle  the  man  of  impatieni  spirit.  Cf  course, 
such  a  man  lives  in  a  continual  storm,  he  krovs  net 
what  it  is  to  enjoj  a  train  of  good  humour.  Servants* 
neighbours,  friends,  spouse,  and  children,  all,  ihrough 
the  unrestrained  violence  of  his  temper,  beco  ne 
sources  of  disturbance  and  vexation  to  him.  In  vain 
is  ailluence  ;  in  vain  are  heulih  and  prosperity.  The 
least  trifle  is  sufficient  to  discompo'-e  his  mind,  and 
poison  hi*  pleasures.  His  very  amusements  are  mixed 
with  turbulence  and  passion. 

I   would  beseech  this  man   to    consider,  of  what 
small  moment  the  provocations  which  he  receives, .or 
at  least  imagines   himself  to  rertive,  are  really  in 
themselves ;  but  of  what  great  moment  he  makes  diem, 
hy  suffering  them  tp  deprive  him  of  the  possession  of 
himself.  I  would  beseech  him,  to  consider,  how  many 
hours  of  happiness  he    ihrov.saway,  which  a  little 
KRore  patience  would   allow  him  to  enjoy  \  and  how 
ir.uch  he  puts  i:  in  ihe  power  of  the  most  insig-iificant 
persons  to  render  him  miserable.  *'  l^ut  who  c.r.  ex- 
pect," we  hear  him    cxc'aim,  "  that  he  is  to  possess 
the   insensibility  of   n  s*one  ?  Kow  is  it  po5.sible  for 
kuman  nature  to  eiidure  so  mary  repea:cd  proxocaii- 
ons?  or  to  bear  calmly  with  such  unreasor.'ble  Ichavi- 
o^T  '" — My  brother  !  if  thou  canst  bear  with  no  in- 
«t'-.    -  ,  !    urireaionablebthavicur    v^ithdraw  thyself, 
■^«     Thou  an  1.0  longer  fit  to  lire  in  it. 
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Leave  the  intercourse  of  men.  Keircat  to  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  desert ',  or  shut  thyself  up  in  a  cell.  For 
here,  in  the  midst  of  society,  ejlf:ccs  mu-j  come.  We 
might  as  well  expect,  when  we  behold  a  calm  atmos- 
phere, and  a  clear  shy,  ^^^^  ^^o  clouds  were  to  rise, 
and  no  uinds  to  blow,  as  that  our  life  was  Jong  to 
proceed,  without  receiving  provocations  from  human 
frailty.  The  careless  and  the  imprudent,  the  giddy 
and  the  fickle,  the  ungrateful  and  the  interested,  eve- 
ry where  meet  usrThey  are  the  briers  and  thorns, 
with  which  the  paths  of  human  life  are  beset,  lit 
only,  who  can  hold  his  course  among  them  with  pa- 
tience ar.d  equar.in-iily,  he  w^ho  is  prepared  to  bear 
•what  he  must  expect  to  happen,  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  man. 

If  we  preserved  ourselves  composed  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, we  should  perceive  the  insignificancy  of  most  of 
those  provocations  which  v/e  magnify  so  highly. 
When  a  few  suns  move  have  rolled  over  cur  hca(!s, 
the  storm  will,  of  it»eif,  have  subsided  ;  the  cause  of 
our  present  impatience  and  disturbance  will  be  utter- 
ly forgotten.  Can  we  not  then,  anticipate  this  hour 
of  calmness  to  ourselves  ;  ar.d  begin  to  enjoy  the 
peace  which  it  will  certainly  bring?  If  others  ha\c 
behaved  improperly,  let  us  leave  them  to  their  own 
folly,  without  becoming  ti:c  victim  of  their  caprics, 
and  punishing  ouriflvcs  on  their  account. — Patience, 
in  this  exercise  of  ii,  cnnr.ot  be  too  miich  studied  by 
all  who  wish  their  life  to  flow  in  a  smooth  stream 
It  is  the  reason  of  a  man,  in  opposition  to  the  pa.'sion 
of  a  child.  It  is  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  n  opposi- 
tion to  uproar  and  coLfubicn 
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SECTION  xir. 
Moderation  in  our   Wishes  recommended. 

The  active  mind  of  man  seldom  or  never  rests  satis- 
fied with  its  present  condition,  how  prosperous  soever. 
Originally  formed  for  a  wider  range  of  objects,  for  a 
higher  sphere  of  enjoyments,  it  finds  itself,  in  every 
situation  of  fortune,  straitened  and  confined.  Sensible 
of  deficiency  in  its  state,  it  is  ever  sending  forth  the 
fond  desire,  the  aspiring  wish,  after  something  beyond 
what  is  enjoyed  at  present.  Hence,  that  restlessness 
which  prevails  so  generally  amongst  mankind.  Hence, 
that  disgust  of  pleasures  which  they  have  tried  ;  that 
passion  for  novelty  ;  that  ambition  of  rising  to  some 
degree  of  eminence  or  felicity,  of  which  they  have 
formed  to  themselves  an  indistinct  idea.  AH  which 
may  be  considered  as  indications  of  a  certain  native, 
original  greatness  in  tlie  human  soul,  swelling  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  present  condition  ;  and  pointing  at 
the  higher  objects  for  which  it  was  made.  Happy, 
if  these  latest  remains  of  our  primitive  state,  served 
to  direct  our  wishes  towards  their  proper  destination 
and  to  lead  us  into  the  patii  of  true  bilsg. 

But  in  this  dark  and  bewildered  state,  the  aspiring 
tendency  of  bur  nature  unfortunatly  takes  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  feeds  a  very  misplaced  ambition. 
Tile  flattering  appearances  which  here  present  them- 
selves to  sen^e  ;  the  distinction  which  fortune  confers; 
the  aid.vaivtages  and  pleasures  ^^hich  we  imagine  the 
world  to  be  cupable  of  bestow  ing,  fill  up  the  ult'jt^atfc 
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tvish  of  itU)st  men.  These  are  the  objects  which  iu- 
^ross  thei? solitary  musings,  and  stimulahi  their  active 
labours  ;  which  warm  the  breasts  of  the  young,  animate 
the  industry  of  the  middle  aged,  and  often  keep  alive 
the  passions  of  the  old,  until  the  very  close  of  life. 

Assuredly,  there  is  aothing  unlawful  in  our  wishing 
to  be  freed  from  whatever  is  disagreeable,  and  to  ob- 
tain a  fuller  enjoymert  of  the  comforts  of  life.  But 
when  these  wishes  are  not  tempered  by  reason,  they 
are  in  danger  of  precipitating  us  into  much  extra- 
vagance and  folly.  Desires  and  wishes  are  the  first 
springs  of  action.  \Vheu  they  become  exorbitant,  the 
.whole  character  is  likely  to  be  tainted.  If  we  suffer 
our  fancy  to  create  to  itself  worlds  of  ideal  happiness, 
we  shall  discompose  the  peace  and  order  of  our  minds, 
and  foment  many  hurtful  passions  Here,  then,  lei 
Moderation  begin  its  reign  ;  by  bringing  within  rea- 
sonable bounds  the  wishes  that  we  form.  As  soon  as 
they  become  extravagant,  let  us  check  them,  by  pro- 
per reflections  on  the  fallacious  nature  of  those  ob- 
jects, which  the  wqyH  hang?  out  to  allure  desire. 

You  have  strayed,  my  friends,  from  the  road  which 
conducts  to  felicity  ;  you  have  dishonoured  the  native 
.dignity  of  your  souls,  in  allowing  your  wishes  to  ter- 
m'nate  on  nothing  higher  than  worldly  ideas  of  great- 
ness or  happiness.  Your  imagination  roves  in  a  land 
of  shadows.  Unreal  forms  deceive  you.  It  is  no  more 
than  a  phantom,  an  illusion  of  happiness,  which  attracts 
\our  fond  admiration  ;  nay,  an  illusion  of  happiness, 
which  often  conceals  much  re;il  misery. 

Do  you  imagine,  that  all  are  happy,  who  have  at- 
tained to  those  summits  of  distinction,  towards  which 
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your  wishes  aspire  ?  Alas  !  how  frequently  has  experi- 
ence shewn,  that  where  roses  were  supposea  to  bloora, 
nothing  but  briers  and  thorns  grew?  Reputation, 
beauty,  riches,  grandeur,  nay,  royalty  itself,  would, 
many  a  time,  have  been  gladly  exchanged  by  the  pos- 
sessors, for  that  more  quiet  and  humble  station,  with 
which  you  are  now  dissatisfied.  With  all  that  is  splen- 
did and  shining  in  the  world,  it  is  decreed  that  there 
should  mix  many  deep  shades  of  woe.  On  the  ele^Ti- 
ted  situations  of  fortune,  the  great  calamities  of  life 
chiefly  fall.  There  the  storm  spends  its  violence,  and 
there  the  thunder  breaks  ;  while,  safe  and  unhurt,  the 
inhabitant  of  the  vale  remains  below. — Retreat,  then, 
from  those  vain  and  pernicious  excursions  of  extrava* 
gant  desire.  Satisfy  yourself  witli  what  is  ratiorjal 
and  attainable.  Train  your  minds  to  moderate  views 
of  human  life,  and  human  happiness.  Remember,  and 
^admire,  the  wisdom  of  Augur's  petition  :  "  Remove  far 
from  me  vanity  and  lies.  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches.  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  ; 
lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  thee  ;  and  say,  who  is  the 
Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal  ;  and  take  the  name 
qT  n)y  God  in  vain."  blair. 


SECT.OW  xr. 

OmnisciaKe  ard  Omnipresence  of  the  Deify,  the  Source  of 
Consolation  to  good  Men, 

1  WAS  yesterday,  about  sun-sot,  walking  in  the  open 
fields,  till  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.     J  at  first 
anmsed  myself  with  all  the   riches  and  variety  of  co- 
E   2 
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jours,  which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of  heaven. 
In  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went  out,  seve- 
ral stars  and  planets  appeared  one  alter  another,  till 
the  whole  ftrmanient  was  in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of 
the  ether  was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened, 
,by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  rays  of  all  those  lu- 
minaries that  passed  through  it.  The  galaxy  appeared 
in  its  most  beautir'ti  white.  To  complete  the  scene, 
the  full  moon  rose  at  length,  in  that  clouded  majesty, 
which  Milton  takes  notice  of;  and  opened  to  the  eye 
a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded, 
.and  disposed  ampng  softej:  lights,  than  that  which  the 
sun  had  discovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  bright- 
iicss,  and  taking  her  progress  among  the  constelkitions, 
.a  thought  arose  in  me,  which  I  beheve  very  often  per- 
plexes and  disturbs  men  of  serious  and  contemplative 
natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it  in  that  reflection  : 
•*  When  I  consider  the  hcaveps,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers  ;  the  moon  and  Mie  stars  which  thou  hast  or- 
dained ;  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him.,  and 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest  him  ?"  In  the  same 
manner  when  1  considered  that  infinite  host  of  stars, 
or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns,  which  were 
then  shining  upon  me  ;  with  those  innumerable  sets  of 
planets  or  worlds,  which  were  moving  round  their  re- 
spective suns  ;  when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  sup- 
posed another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds,  rising  still 
above  this  which  we  discovered  ;  and  these  still  en- 
lightened by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which 
are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  they  may  ap- 
pear to  the  inhabitants  of  the  formeXj   as  the  stars  do  to 
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US  ;  in  short,  while  I  pursued  this  thought,  I  could  not 
but  reflect  on  that  little  insignificant  figure,  which  $ 
myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  God's  work-s. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part -of  the 
creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that 
move  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihilated^ 
they  would  not  be  missed,,  more  than  a  grain  of  sand 
upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly little  in  comparison  of  the  \^hole,  it  would 
scarcely  make  a  blank'  in  the  crcaiion.  The  chasm 
would  be  inperceptible  to  an  eye,  that  could  take  in 
the  whole  compass  of  nature, -and  pass  from  one  end  of 
the  creation  to  the  other ;  as  it  is  possible  there  may 
be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures 
which  are  at  present  more  exaUed  then  ourselves.  F.y 
the  help  of  glasses,  we  see  many  stars,  which  we  d<j 
not  discover  with  our  naked  eyes;  and  the  finer  our 
telescopes  are,  the  more  still  are  our  discoveries.— 
Huygenius  carries  this  thought  so  far,  that  he  does  not 
think  it  impossible  there  may  be  stars,  whose  light  has 
not  yet  travelled  down  to  us,  since  their  fust  creation. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  universe  has  certain 
bounds  set  to  it ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the 
work  of  infinite  Power,  prompted  by  infinite  Goodness 
with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in,  how  can  our 
imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it  ? 

Tq  return,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought,  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret  horror,  as  a  being 
that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one  who  had 
so  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  superintendency. 
I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst  the  immensity 
of  nature  j    and   lost   among   that   infinite   variety   of 
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creatures,  which,   in  all  probability,  swarm  through  all 
these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter. 

]n  order  to  recover  m^'self  from  this  mortifying 
thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those 
narrow  conceptions,  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of 
the  Divine  nature.  We  qursclves  cannot  attend  to  many 
different  objects  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are  careful 
to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course  neglect 
others.  This  imperfection  which  we  observe  in  our- 
.selves,  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves,  in  some  degree, 
to  creatLiits  of  the  Iiighest  capacities,  as  they  are 
creatures,  that  is,  beings  of  fi^nite  and  limited  natures. 
The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  confined  to  ^ 
certain  measure  of  space  ;  and  consequently  his  obser- 
vation is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects.  The 
sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and  understand,  is 
of  a  wider  circumference  to  one  creature,  than  another, 
>according  as  we  rise  one  above  another  in  the  scale  of 
existence.  But  the  widest  of  these  our  spheres  has  its 
circumference.  When,  therefore,  we  reflect  on  the 
X)ivine  nature,  we  are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  thisf 
inip2rfection  in  ourselves,  that  we  cannot  forbear,  in 
some  measure,  ascribing  it  to  him,  in  wiiom  there  is  no 
shc^dow  of  imperfection.  Our  reason"  indeed  a>sures  us, 
that  his  attributes  are  infinite  :  but  the  poorness  of  our 
conceptions  is  such,  that  it  cannot  forbear  setting  bounds 
to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  till  our  reason  comes 
again  to  our  succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little 
prejudices,  which  rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural 
to  the  mini  of  man. 

We  shall  therefore  utterly  extinguish  this  mehncholy 
thought,  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker,  in  the 
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multiplicity  of  his  works,  and  thti  infinity  of  those  ob- 
jects among  which  he  seems  to  be' incessantly  employ- 
ed, if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  is  omnipre- 
sent ;  and  in  the  second/  that  he  is  omniscient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being 
passes  through,  actuates,  and  supports,  the  whole  frame 
of  nature.  His  creation,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  full 
of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made,  that  is  either 
so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which  he  does 
not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is  within  the 
substance  of  every  being,  whether  material  or  imma- 
terial, and  as  intimately  present  to  it,  a%  that  being  is 
to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him,  were 
he  able  to  move  out  of  one  place  into  another  ;  or  to 
withdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or 
fi-om  any  part  of  that  space  which  he  diffused  and  spread 
abroad  to  infinity.  Jn  short,  to  speak  of  iiim  in  the 
language  of  the  old  philosophers,  he  is  a  being  whose 
centre  is  every  where,  and  his  circumference  no  where. 

Jn  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  om- 
nipresent. His  omniscience  indeed  necessarily  and 
naturally  flows  from  his  omnipresence.  He  cannot  but 
be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in  the  whole 
miterial  world,  which  he  thus  essentially  pervades  ; 
and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectual 
world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately 
united.  Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and 
with  one  glance  of  thought  should  start  be^^ond  the 
bounds  of  the  creation  ;  should  it,  for  millions  of  years, 
continue  its  progress  throug, h  infinite  space,  with  the 
same  activity,  it  ^YOuld  still  find  itself  Mithin  the  em- 
brace of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  by  the  immensitv 
of  the  Godhead. 
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In  this  consideration  of  the  Almighty's  omnipresence 
and  omniscience,  every  uncomfortable  thought  va- 
nishes. He  cannot  but  regard  every  thing  that  has 
beini?;;,  esj3ecially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they 
are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular, 
which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion  :  for,  as 
it  ia  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his  creatures, 
so  we  may  be  confident  that  he  regards,  with  an  eje 
of  mercy,  those  who  endeavour  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  his  notice  j  and,  in  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart,  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be 
mindful  of  them.  addiso.v. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ARGUMENTATIVE  PIECES. 


SECTION  I. 

Happiness  is  founded  in  rectitudi;  of  Conduct'. 

Jr\.hh  men  pursue  good,  and  would  be  happy,  if  they 
knew  how  :  not  happy  for  minutes,  and  miserable  i'or 
hours;  but  happy,  if  possible,  through  every  part  of 
their  existence.  Either,  therefore,  there  is  a  good  of 
this  steady,  durable  kind,  or  there  is  not.  If  not,  then 
ull  good  iJiust  be  transient  and  uncertain  ;  and  if  so,  an 
object  of  the  lowest  value,  which  can  little  deserve  our 
attention  or  inquiry.  But  if  there  be  a  better  good, 
such  a  good  as  we  arc  seeking  ;  like  every  other  tiling. 
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it  must  be  derived  from  some  cause  ;  and  that  cause 
must  either  be  external,  internal,  or  mixed  ;  in  as 
much  as,  except  these  three,  there  is  no  other  possible. 
Now  a  steady,  durable  good,  cannot  be  derived  from 
a!i  external  cause ;  since  all  derived  from  externals 
must  fluctuate  as  they  fluctuate.  By  the  same  rule,  it 
cannot  be  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the  two  ;  because 
the  part  which  is  external,  will  proportionably  destroy 
its  essence.  What  then  remains  but  the  cause  inter- 
nal ?  the  very  cause  which  we  have  supposed,  when 
we  place  the  .sovereign  good  in  mind — in  rectitude  of 

conduct.  »  HAURIS» 

SECTION  11. 

Virtue  Man's  highest  Liter  est. 

I  riND  myself  existing  upon  a  little  spot,  surrounded 
every  way  by  an  immense  unknown  expansion.— 
Where  am  1  ?  W^hat  sort  of  a  place  do  1  inhabit  ?  Is 
it  exactly  accommodated  in  every  instance  to  niy  con- 
venience? Is  there  no  excess  of  cold,  none  of  heat, 
to  offend  me  ?  Aki  I  never  annoyed  by  animals, 
either  of  my  own^  or  of  a  diflerent  kind  ?  Is  every  thing 
subservient  to  me,  as  though  1  had  ordered  all  myself? 
No — nothing  like  it — the  farthest  from  it  possible. 
The  world  appears  not,  then,  originally  made  for  the 
private  convenience  of  me  alone  r — It  does  not.  I*ut 
is  it  not  possible  so  to  accommodate  it,  by  niy  own 
particular  industry  ?  If  to  accommodate  man  and  beast 
heaven  and  earth,  if  this  be  beyond  me,  it  i^  not 
possible.  W^hat  consequence  then  fpllows  ;  or  can 
E  5 
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there  be  any  other  than  this— If  1  seek  an  interest  of 
iTjy  own  (letaclied  from  that  of  others,  I  seek  an  in- 
terest which  is  chimerical,  and  which  can  never'have 
existence. 

How  then  must  I  determine  ?  Have  I  no  interest  at 
all  ?  If  I  have  not,  I  am  stationed  here  to  no  purpose, 
liut  w  hy  no  interest  ?  Can  I  be  contented  with  none 
but  one  separate  and  detached  ?  Is  a  social  interest^ 
joined  with  others,  such  an  absurdity  as  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted ?  The  bee,  the  beaver,  and  the  tribes  of 
lierding  animals,  are  sufficient  to  convince  me,  that  the 
thing  is  somewhere  at  least  possible.  How,  then,  am 
I  assured  that  it  is  not  equally  true  of  man  ?  Admit 
it,  and  what  follows  ?  If  so,  then,  honour  and  justice 
are  my  interest ;  then  the  whole  train  of  moral  virtues 
arc  m}^  interest ;  without  some  portion  of  which,  not 
even  thieves  can  maintain  society. 

But,  farther  still — 1  stop  not  here — 1  pursue  this 
social  interest  as  far  as  I  can  trace  my  several  relations. 
I  pass  fiom  my  own  stock,  my  own  neighbourhood,  my 
own  nation,  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  as  dispersed 
throughout  the  earth.  Am  I  not  related  to  them  all, 
by  the  mutual  aids  of  commerce,  by  the  geneial  in- 
tercourse of  arts  and  letters,  by  that  common  nature  of 
which  we  all  participate  ? 

Agaiii — 1  must  have  food  and  cloathing.  Without 
a  proper  genial  warmth>  I  instantly  perish.  Am  I  not 
related,  in  this  view,  to  the  very  earth  itself?  to  the 
distant  sun,  from  whose  beams  1  derive  vigour?  to  that 
stupendous  course  and  order  of  the  infinite  host  of 
heaven,  by  which  the  times  and  seasons  ever  uniformly 
pass  on  '^    Were  this  order  once  confounded,  I  could 
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not  probably  survive  a  moment ;  so  absolutely  do  I 
depend  on  this  common  general  weltare.  What,  then, 
have  I  to  do,  but  to  enlarge  virtue  into  piety!  Not 
only  honour  and  justice,  and  v^^hat  I  owe  to  the  man,  is 
my  interest ;  but  gratitude  also,  acquiescence,  resigna- 
tion, adoration,  and  all  I  owe  to  this  great  polity,  and* 
its  g,reat  Governor,  our  common  Parent. 


sECTio:^  HI. 

The  Injustice  of  an  iincharitahle  Spirit. 

A  subPjcjous,  uncharitable  spirit  is  not  only  incotr- 
sistent  with  ail  social  virtue  and  happiness,  but  it  is- 
also,  in  itself,  unreasonable  and  unjust.  In  order  to 
ibrm  sound  opinions  concerning  characters  and  actions, 
two  things  are  especially  requisite,  information  and 
impartiality.  But  such  as  are  most  forward  to  decide 
unfavourably,  are  commonly  destitute  of  both.  Instead 
of  possessing,  or  even  requiring,  full  information,  the 
grounds  on  which  they  proceed  are  frequently  the 
most  slight  and  frivolous.  A  tale,  perhaps,  which  the 
idle  have  invented,  the  inquisitive  have  listened  to, 
and  the  credulous  have  propagated  ;  or  a  real,  incident 
\^hich  rumour,  in  carrying  it  along,  has  exaggerated 
and  disguised,  supplies  them  with  materials  of  confi- 
dent assertion,  xmd  decisive  judgment.  From  an  action 
they  presently  look  into  the  heart,  and  infer  the  mo- 
tive. This  supposed  motive  they  conclude  to  be  the 
ruling  principle  ;  and  pronounce  at  once  concerning 
the  whole  character. 

Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  both  to  equity  an^ 
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to  sound  reason,  than  such  precipitate  judgments.     Any 
man  who  attends  to  what  passes  within  himself,  may 
easily  discern   what  a  complicated  system  the  human 
character  is;  and  what  a  variety  of  circumstances  must 
be  taken  into  the  account,  in  order  to  estimate  it  truly. 
No  single  instance  of  conduct  whatever,  is  sufficient  to 
determine    it.      As  from  one   worthy  action,    it  were 
credulity,  not  charity,  to  conclude  a  person  to  be  free 
from  all  vice  ;  so  from  one  which  is  censurable,  it  is 
perfectly  unjust  to  infer  that  the  autlior  of  it  is  without 
conscience,  and  without  merit.     ]f  we  knew  all  the 
attending  circumstances,  it  might  appear  in  an  excu- 
sable light;  nay,  perhaps,  under  a  commendable  form. 
The  motives  of  the  actor  may  have  been  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  we  ascribe  to  him  ;  and  where 
we  suppose  him  impelled  by  bad  design,  he  may  have 
been  prompted  by  conscience  and  mistaken  principle. 
Admitting  the  action  to  have  been   in  every  view  cri- 
minal, he  may  have   been  hurried   into  it  through  in- 
advertency'  and    surprise.       He    may  have    sincerely 
repented,  and   the    virtuous  principle  may  have  now 
regained  its  full  vigour.     Perhaps  this  was  the  corner 
of  frailty ;  the  quarter  on  which  he  lay  open  to  the 
incursions  of  temptation  ;  while  the  other  avenues  of 
his  heart  were  firmly  guarded  by  conscience. 

It  is  therefore  evident^  that  no  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  temper  deserves  attention  more,  than  to  keep 
our  minds  pure  from  uncharitable  prejudices,  and 
open  to  candour  and  humanity  in  judging  of  others.— 
The  worst  consequences,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  so- 
cietv,  follow  from  the  opposite  spirit. 

ELAIR  = 
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SECTION  IK 
The  Misfortunes  of  Men  mostly  chargeable  on  themselves. 

We  find  man  placed  in  a  world,  where  he  has  by- 
no  means  the  disposal  of  the  events  that  happen.  Ca- 
lamities sometimes  befal  the  worthiest  and  the  best, 
which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  prevent,  and  where 
nothing  is  left  them,  but  to  acknowledge  and  to  sub- 
mit fo  the  high  hand  of  heaven.  For  such  visitations 
of  trial,  many  good  and  wise  reasons  can  be  assigned, 
which  the  present  subject  leads  me  not  to  discuss.  But 
though  those  unavoidable  calamities  make  a  part,  yet 
they  make  not  the  chief  part  of  the  vexations  and  sor- 
rows that  distress  human  life.  A  multitude  of  evils 
beset  us,  for  the  source  of  which  we  must  look  to  ano- 
ther quarter. —  No  sooner  has  any  thing  in  the  health, 
or  in  the  circumstances  of  men,  gone  cross  to  their 
wish,  than  they  begin  to  talk  of  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  good  things  of  this  life;  they  envy  the 
condition  of  others;  they  repine  at  their  own  lot,  and 
fret  against  the  Ruler  of  the  world. 

Full  of  these  sentiments,  one  man  pines  under  a  bro- 
ken constitution.  But  let  us  ask  him,  whether  he  can, 
fairly  and  honestly,  assign  no  cause  for  this  but  the  un- 
known decree  of  Heaven  ?  Has  he  duly  valued  the 
blessing  of  health,  and  alwa^'s  observed  the  rules  of 
virtue  and  sobriety  ?  Has  he  been  moderate  in  his  life, 
and  temperate  in  all  his  pleasures  ?  If  now  he  is  only 
paving  the  price  of  his  former,  perhaps  his  forgotten, 
indulgences,  has  he  any  title  to  complain,  as  if  he  were 
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sufierlng  unjustly  ?  Were  we  to  survey  the  chambers  of 
sickness  and  distress,  we  should  often  find  thenti  peopled 
with  the  victims  of  intemperance  and  sensuality,  and 
with  the  children  of  vicious  indolence  and  sloth. 
Among  the  thousands  who  languish  there,  we  should 
find  the  proportion  of  innocent  sutlerers  to  be  small. 
We  should  see  faded  youth,  premature  old  age,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  untimely  grave,  to  be  the  portion 
of  multitudes  who,  in  ane  way  or  other,  have  brought 
those  ev'Is  on  themselves;  while  yet  these  martyrs  of 
vice  and  folly  have  the  assurance  to  arraign  the  hard 
fate  of  man,   and  to  *'  fret  against  the  Lord." 

But  you.  perhaps,  complain  of  Ijardships  of  another 
kind;  of  the  injustice  of  the  world;  of  the  poverty 
which  you  suffer,  and  the  discouragements  under  which 
yoa  labour ;  of  the  crosses  and  disappointments  of 
which  your  life  has  been  doomed  to  be  full. Be- 
fore you  give  too  much  scope  to  your  discontent,  let  me 
desire  you  to  rellect  imprirtially  upon  your  past  train  of 
life.  Have  not  sloth,  or  pride,  or  ill-temper,  or  sinful 
passions,  misled  you  often  from  the  path  of  sound  and 
wise  conduct  ?  Have  you  not  been  wanting  to  your- 
selves in  improving  those  opportunities  which  Provi- 
dence offered  you,  for  bettering  and  advancing  your 
state?  If  you  have  chosen  to  indulge  your  humour,  or 
your  taste,  in  the  gratification  of  indolence  or  plea- 
sure, can  you  complain  because  others,  in  preference 
to  you,  have  obtained  those  advantages  which  naturally" 
belong  to  useful  labours,  and  honourable  pursuits  ? 
Have  not  the  consequence  of  some  false  steps,  hito 
which  your  passions,  or  your  pleasures,  have  betrayed 
you,  pursued  you  through  much  of  your  life  ;  tainted. 
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perhaps,   your  characters,  involved   you  in  embarrass- 
ments, or  sunk  you  into  neglect? — It   is  an  old  saying 
that  every  man  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune  in  the 
world.  It  is  certain,  that  the  world  seldom  turns  wholly 
against  a  man,  unless  through  his  own  fault.     "  Reli- 
gion is,"  in  g,eneral  "  profitable  unto  all  things."  Virtue, 
diligence,  and  industry,  jeined  with  good  temper  and 
prudence,  have  ever  been  found  the  surest  road  to  pros- 
])erity  ;  and  where  men  fail  of  attaining  it,  their  want 
of  success  is  far  oftener  owing  to  their  having  deviated 
from  that  road,  than  to  their  having  encountered  insu- 
perable bars  in  it.     Some,  by  being  two  artful,  forfeit 
the  reputation  of  probily.     Some,  by  being  two  open, 
re  accounted  to   fail  in  prudence.     Others,  by   being 
iickle  and  changeable,  are  distrusted  by  all. — Ihe  case 
commonly  is,  that  men  seek  to  ascribe  their  disappoint- 
ments to  any  cause,  rather  than  to  their  own  miscon- 
duct; and  when  they  can  devise  no  other  cause,  they 
lay  them  to  the  charge  of  Providence.  Their  folly  leads 
^heni   into   vices;  their  vices  into  misfortunes;  and   in 
^heir  misfortunes  they   **  murmur  against  Providence." 
They   are    doubly  unjust  towards  their   Creator.     In 
i  heir  prosperity,  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  success 
to  their  own  diligence,  rather  than  his   blessing  ;  and 
in  their  adversity,   they  impute  their  distresses  to  his 
Providence,  not  to  their  own  misbehaviour.     Whereas, 
the  truth  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  "  Every  good  and 
every  perfect  gift  coni^th  from  above;"  and  of  evil  and 
misery,  man  is  the  author  to  himself. 

When  from  the  condition  of  individuals,  we  look 
abroad  to  the  public  state  of  the  world,  we  meet  with 
more  proofs   of  the   truth  of  this  assertion.     We  see 
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great  societies  of  men  torn  in  pieces  by  intestine  dii- 
sensions, ^tumults,  and  civil  commotions.  We  see  mighty 
armies  going  forth,  in  formidable  array,  against  each 
other,  to  cover  the  earth  with  blood,  and  to  fill  the  air 
Nvith  the  cries  of  widows  and  orphans.  Sad  evils  these 
are,  to  which  this  miserable  world  is  exposed. — But 
are  these  evils,  1  beseech  you,  to  be  imputed  to  God  ? 
Was  it  he  who  sent  forth  slaughtering  armies  into  the 
field,  or  who  filled  the  peaceful  city  with  massacres 
and  blood  ?  Are  these  miseries  any  other,  than  the  bit- 
ter fruit  of  men's  violent  and  disorderly  passions  ?  Are 
they  not  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  ambition  and  vices 
of  princes,  to  the  quarrels  of  the  great,  and  to  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  people? — Let  us  lay  them  entirely  out 
of  the  account,  in  thinking  of  Providence ;  and  let  us 
think  only  of  the  "  foolishness  of  man. '^  Did  man  control 
his  passions,  and  form  his  conduct  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  wisdom,  humanity,  and  virtue,  the  earth  would 
no  longer  be  desolated  by  cruelty  ;  and  human  societies 
would  live  in  order,  harmony,  and  peace.  In  those 
scenes  of  mischief  and  violence  which  fill  the  world, 
let  man  behold,  with  shame,  the  picture  of  his  vices, 
his  ignorance,  and  folly.  Let  him  be  humbled  by  the 
mortifying  view  of  Iiis  own  perverseness  ;  but  let  not 
"  his  heart  fret  against  the  Lord."  blaiu. 

SECTION    F. 
On   disinta'estcd"  Friend Ji;p, 

I  AM  informed  that  certain  Greek  writers  (philoso- 
phers, it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  their  countrymen) 
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have  advanced  some  very  extraordinary  positions  relat- 
ing to  friendship  ;  as,  indeed,  what  subject  is  there, 
which  these  subtle  gensiues  have  not  tortured  with 
their  sophistry  ? 

The  authors  to  whom  I  refer^  dissuade  their  disciples 
from  entering  into  any  strong  attachments,  as  unavoid- 
ably creating  supernumerary  disquietudes  to  those  Mho 
engage  in  them  ;  and,  as  every  man  has  more  than  suflfi- 
cient  to  call  forth  his  solicitude,  in  the  course  of  his  own 
affairs,  it  is  a  weakness  they  contend,  anxiously  to  in- 
Tolve  himself  in  the  concerns  of  others.  They  recom- 
mend it  also,  in  all  connexions  of  this  kind,  to  hold 
the  bands  of  union  extremely  loose  ;  so  as  always  to 
have  it  in  one's  power  to  straiten  or  relax  them,  as 
circumstances  and  situations  shall  render  most  expe- 
dient. They  add,  as  a  capital  article  of  their  doctrine 
that,  "  to  live  exempt  from  cares,  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient to  constitute  human  happiness  :  but  an  ingrc* 
dient,  however,  which  he,  who  voluntarily  distresses 
himself  with  cares,  in  which  he  has  no  necessary  and 
personal  interest,  must  never  hope  to  possess.*^ 

I  have  been  told  likewise,  that  there  is  another  set 
of  pretended  philosophers,  of  the  same  coumry,  whose 
(enels,  concerning  this  subject,  are  of  a  still  more  illi- 
beral and  ungenerous  cast. 

The  proposition  they  attempt  to  establish,  is,  that 
"  friendship  is  an  affair  of  self-interest  entirely  ;  and 
that  the  proper  motive  for  engaging  in  it,  is,  not  in 
order  to  gratify  the  kind  and  benevolent  aflection.s, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  that  assistance  and  support  which 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  connexion.'*  Accordingly 
ihcy    assert,    that  those  persons  are  most  disposed  to 
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have  recourse  to  auxiliary  alliantei  of  this  kin<i,  who 
are  least  cjuahfied  by  nature,  or  ibrtune,  to  depeml 
upon  their  own  strength  and  powers :  the  weaker  sex, 
for  ii»stance,  being  generally  more  inclined  to  engag^e 
in  friendships,  than  the  mafe  part  of  our  specHis  ;  and 
those  who  are  depressed  by  indigrencCj  or  labouring 
under  misfortunes,-  than^  the  weaUhy  and  th-e  pros- 
perous. 

ExcelleiTt  and  obliging  sa^es,  these,  undoubtedly! 
To  strike  out  the  friendly  afJections  from  the  moral 
world,  would  belike  extinguishing  the  s^in  in  the  na- 
tural :  each  of  them  being  the  source  of  the  best  aad 
most  grateful  satisfactions,  that  Heaven  has  conferred 
on  the  sons  of  men.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
what  the  real  value  of  this  boasted  exemption  from 
care,  which  they  promise  their  disciples,  justly  amounts 
tor  an  exemption  flattering  to  self-love,  I  confess;  but 
which,  upon  many  occurrences  in  human  life,  should 
be  rejected  with  the  utmost  disdain.  For  nothing, 
surely,  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  a  well-poised  and 
manly  spirit,  than  to  decline  engaging  in  any  laudable 
action,  or  to  be  discouraged  from  persevering  in  it,  by 
an  apprehension  of  the  trouble  and  solicitude,  with 
which  it  may  probably  be  attended.  Virtue  herself, 
indeed,  ought  to  be  totally  renounced,  if  it  be  right  to 
avoid  every  possible  means  tkat  may  be  productive  of 
uneasiness  :  for  who,  that  is  actuatcii  by  lier  principles, 
can  observe  the  conduct  of  an  opposite  character,  with- 
out being  affected  with  sonie  degree  of  secret  dissatis- 
faction ?  Are  not  the  just,  the  brave,  and  the  good, 
necessarily  exposed  to  the  disagreeable  emotions  of 
dislike  and  aversion,  when  they  respectively  yieet  witlv 
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instances  of  fraud,  of  cowardice,  or  of  villainy  ?  It  is  an 
essential  property  of  every  w  ell-constituted  mind,  to  be 
affected  with  pain,  or  pleasure,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  those  moral  appearances  that  present  themselves 
to  observation. 

If  sensibility,  therefore,  be  not  incompatible  with 
true  wisdom,  (and  it  surely  is  not,  unless  we  suppose 
that  philosophy  deadens  every  finer  feeling  of  our  na- 
ture,) what  just  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  sym- 
pathetic sufferings  which  may  result  from  friendship, 
should  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  banishing  that  ge- 
nerous aflbction  from  the  human  breast  ?  extinguish  all 
emotions  of  the  heart,  and  what  difference  will  remain, 
I  do  not  say  between  man  and  brute,  but  between  man 
and  a  mere  inanimate  clod  ?  Away  then  with  those 
austere  philosophers,  vsho  Tepresent  virtue  as  harden- 
ing the  soul  against  all  the  softer  impressions  of  huma- 
nity I  The  fact,  certainly,  is  much  otherwise.  A  truly 
good  man  is,  upon  many  occasions,  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  tender  sentiments ;  and  his  heart  expands 
with  joy,  or  shrinks  with  sorrow,  as  good  or  ill  fortune 
accompanies  his  friend.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  may 
fairly  be  concluded,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  virtue,  so 
in  that  of  friendship,  those  painful  sensations,  which 
may  sometimes  be  produced  by  tlie  one,  \as  well  as  by 
the  other,  are  equally  insufTicient  grounds  for  excluding 
either  of  them  from  taking  possession  of  our  bosoms. 

They  who  insist  that  **  utility  is  the  first  and  prevail- 
ing motive,  which  induces  mankind  to  enter  into  par- 
ticular friendships,"  appear  to  me  to  divest  the  associ- 
ation of  its  most  amiable  and  engaging  principle.  For, 
to  a  mind  rightly  disposed,  it  is  not  so  much  the  bene- 
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fits  received,  as  the  afTectionate  zeal  from  which  they 
flow,  that  gives  them  their  best  and  most  valuable  re- 
commendation. It  is  so  far  indeed  from  being  verified 
by  fact,  that  a  sense  of  our  wants  is  the  original  cause 
of  forming  these  amicable  alliances;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  observable,  that  none  have  been  more  d is- 
tinguished  in  their  friendships  than  those,  whose  power 
and  opulence,  but,  above  all,  whose  superior  virtue, 
(a  much  firmer  support)  have  raised  them  above  every 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  others. 

The  true  distinction,  then,  in  this  question  is,  that 
"  although  friendship  is  certainly  productive  of  utility, 
yet  utility  is  not  the  primary  motive  of  friendship." 
Those  selfish  sensualists,  therefore,  who  lulled  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  presume  to  maintain  the  reverse,  have 
surely  no  claim  to  attention  ;  as  they  are  neither  quali- 
fied by  reflection,  nor  experience,  to  be  competent 
judges  of  the  subject. 

Is  there  a  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  w  ho  would 
deliberately  accept  of  all  the  wealth,  and  all  the  afflu- 
ence this  world  can  bestow,  if  offered  to  him  upon  the 
severe  terms  of  his  being  unconnected  with  a  single 
mortal  whom  he  could  love,  or  by  whom  he  should  be 
beloved  ?  This  would  be  to  lead  the  wretched  life  of  a 
detested  tyrant,  who,  amidst  perpetual  suspicions  and 
alarms,  passes  his  miserable  days  a  stranger  to  every 
tender  sentiment ;  and  utterly  precluded  from  the 
heart-felt  satisfactions  of  friendship. 

Mclmoth's  Translation  of  Cicero^s  La:Iius 
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SECTION   FI. 

On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

I  WAS  yesterday  walking  alone,  in  one  of  my  friend's 
weeds;  and  lost  myself  in  it  very  agreeably,  as  1  was 
running  over,  in  my  mind  the  several  arguments  that 
establish  this  great  point;  which  is  the  basis  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  source  of  all  the  pleasing  hopes  and  se- 
cret joys,  that  can  arise  in  the  heart  of  a  reasonable 
creature.    1  considered  ihose  ;>everal  proofs  drawn. 

First,  from  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  particu- 
larly, its  immateriality ;  which  though  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  eternity  of  its  duration,  has,  I  think, 
been  evinced  to  almost  a  demonstration. 

Secondly  from  its  passions  and  sentiments;  as,  par- 
ticularly, from  its  love  of  existence  ;  its  horror  of  an- 
nihilation; and  its.  hopes  of  immortality  ;  with  that 
secret  satisfaction  which  it  finds  in  the  practice  of 
virtue;  and  that  uneasiness  which  follows  upon  the" 
commission  of  vice. 

Thirdly,  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
whose  justice,  goodness,  wistlom,  and  veracity,  are  all 
concerned  in  this  point. 

But  among  these,  and  other  excellent  arguments  for 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  there  is  one  drawn  from 
the  perpetual  progress  of  the  soul  to  its  perfection, 
without  a  possibility  of  ever  ariving  at  it ;  which  is  a 
hint  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  opened  and 
improved  by  others,  who  have  written  on  this  subject, 
though  it  seems  to  me  to  carry  very  great  weight  with 
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it.     How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the 
soul,  which   is   capable   of  such  immense  perfections, 
and   of  receiving  new    improvements  to  all   eternity, 
shall   fall    away  into  nothing,  almost  as  soon   as  it  is 
created  ?    Are  such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ?    A 
brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection,  that  he  can  never 
pass:  in  a  few  years  be  has  all  the  endowments  he  is 
capable  of;  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand    nwre, 
would  be  the  same  thing  he  is  at  present.     Were  a  hu- 
man soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplishments  ;  were 
her  faculties  to  be  full  blown,  an,d  incapable  of  farthex 
enlargements;  1  could  im^^ine  she  might  fall  away  in- 
sensibly, and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilation. 
But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that  is  in  a  per- 
petual  progress    of   improvj^ments,  and  travelling  on 
from  perfection  lo  perfection,  after  having  just  looked 
abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and  made   a  few 
discoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness^  wisdom,  and  power* 
must  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  in   the  very 
beginning  of  h^r  Inquiries  ? 

A  man,  considered  only  In  his  present  state,  seems 
sent  into  the  wwld  merely  to  pjopagate  his  kind.  He 
provides  himself  with  a  successor;  and  immediately 
quits  his  post  to  make  ro^>m  for  him.  He  does  not  seena 
born  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  deliver  it  down  to  othei's.  Thi^ 
is  not  surprising  to  consider  in  animals,  which  are 
formed  for  our  use,  and  can  finish  their  business  in  a 
sho^t  life.  The  silk  worm,  after  having  spun  her  task,  lays 
her  eggs  and  dies.  But  a  man  cannot  take  In  his  full 
measure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  pas- 
sions, establish  his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  per- 
fection of  their  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  oil'  the  stage. 
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Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being  make  such  glorious 
creatures  ior  so  mean  a  purpose  ?  Can  he  delight  in 
the  production  of  such  abortive  intelligences,  such 
short-Jived  reasonable  beings?  Would  he  give  us  ta- 
lents that  are  not  to  be  exerted  ?  capacities  that  are 
never  to  be  gratiiie<,l  ?  How  can  we  fnid  that  wisdoni 
which  shines  through  all  his  works,  in  the  formation 
of  man,  without  looking  on  this  world  as  only  a  nursery 
for  the  next ;  and  without  believing  that  the  several  ge- 
nerations of  rational  creatares,  which  rl^e  up  and  disap- 
pear in  such  quick  successions^  are  .only  to  receive  their 
first  rudiments  of  existence  here^  and  afterwards  to  be 
transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climate,  where  they 
may  spread  and  flourish  to  all  eternity  ? 

There  is  not,  in  my  own  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and 
triumphant  consideration  in  religion,  than  this  of  the 
perpetual  progress,  which  ihe  soul  makes  towards  the 
perfection  o«i"  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  pe- 
riod in  it.  To  look  upon  the  soul  as  going  on  from 
st3*ength  to  strength  ;  to  consider  that  she  is  to  shine  for 
ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory^  and  brighten  to  all 
eternity;  that  she  will  be  still  adding  virtue  to  virtue, 
and  knowledge  to  knowledge  ;  carries  in  it  something 
wonderfully  agreeable  to  tbatambitionj  v^.hich  is  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man.  Kay,  it  must  be  a  prospect 
pleading  to  God  himself,  to  see  his  creation  for  ever 
beautifying  in  his  eyes  ;  and  drawjng  nearer  to  him,  by 
greater  degrees  of  resemblance. 

Methinks  this  sirigle  consideration,  of  the  progress 
'©fa  finite  spirit  to  perfection,  will  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
tinguish all  envy  in  inferior  natures,  and  all  contempt 
in  superior.     That  cherub,  which  now  appeaj-s  as  a 
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god  to  a  human  soul,  knows  very  well,  that  the  period 
will  come  about  in  eternity,  when  the  human  soul  shall 
be  as  perfect  as  he  himself  now  is:  nay,  when  he  shall 
look  down  upon  that  degree  of  perfection  as  much  as 
he  now  falls  short  of  it,  It  is  true  the  higher  nature 
still  advances,  and  by  that  means  preserves  his  distance 
and  superiority  in  tiie  scale  of  being ;  but  he  knows 
that,  how  hi2,h  soever  the  station  is  of  which  he  stands 
possesed  at  present,  the  inferior  nature  will  at  length 
mount  up  to  it ;  and  shine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of 
glory. 

With  what  astonishment  and  veneration,  may  we 
look  into  our  own  souls,  where-  there  are  such  hidden 
stores  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  such  inexhausted 
sources  of  perfection  !  We  know  not  yet  what  we  shall 
be  ;  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  man,  to 
conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  always  in  reserve  for 
him.  The  soul,  considered  with  its  Creator,  is  like 
one  of  those  mathematical  lines,  that  may  draw  nearer 
to  another  for  all  eternity,  M'ithojut  a  possibility  of 
touching  it:  andean  there  be  a  thought  so  transport- 
ing, as  to  consider  ourselves  in  these  perpetual  ap- 
proaches to  HIM,  who  is  the  standard  not  only  of  pi;v 
fection,  but  of  happiness  I 


(     07     ) 

CHAPTER    V. 
DESCRIPTIVE    PIECES. 


SECTION      I. 
The  Seasons. 

.MONO  the  great  blessings  and  wonders  of  the 
creation,  may  be  classed  the  regularities  of  times  and 
seasons.  Immediately  after  the  flood,  the  sacred  pro- 
mise Avas  made  to  man,  that  seed-time  and  harvest, 
cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night, 
should  continue  to  the  very  end  of  all  things.  Accord- 
ingly, in  obedience  to  that  promise,  the  rotation  is 
constantly  presenting  us  with  some  useful  and  agree- 
able alteration;  and  all  the  pleasing  novelty  of  life 
arises  from  these  natural  changes:  nor  are  we  less  in- 
debted  to  them  for  many  of  its  solid  comforts.  It  has 
been  frequently  the  task  of  the  moralist  and  poet,  to 
mark  in  polished  periods,  the  particular  charms  and 
conveniences  of  "'every  change  ;  and,  indeed,  such  die- 
criminate  observations  upon  natural  variety,  cannot  be 
undelightful,  since  the  blessing,  which  every  month 
brings  along  with  it,  is  a  fn^sh  instance  of  the  wisdom 
and  bounty  of  that  Providence,  which  regulates  the 
glories  of  the  year.  We  glow  as  we  contemplate  ;  we 
feel  a  propensity  to  adore,  whilst  we  enjoy.  In  t'ne 
time  of  seed  sowing,  it  is  the  season  of  confidence:  the 
grain  which  the  husbandman  trusts  to  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  shall,  haj)l\',  yield  its  seven  fold  rewards.  Spring 
j^rosents  us  with  a    scene  of  iively  expectation.     That 
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whjch  was  before  sown  begins  now  to  discover  signs  of 
successful  vegetation.  The  labourer  observes  the 
change,  and  anticipates  the  harvest;  he  watches  the 
progress  of  nature,  and  smiles  at  her  influence  ;  while 
the  man  of  contemplation  waliis  forth  with  the  even- 
ing, amidst  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and  promises  of 
plenty  ;  nor  returns  to  h  s  cottage  till  darkness  closes 
the  scene  upon  his  eye.  Then  cometh  the  harvest, 
•when  the  large  wish  is  satisfied,  and  the  granaries  of 
nature  are  loaded  with  the  means  of  life,  even  to  a 
luxury  of  abundance.  The  powers  of  language  are 
unequal  to  the  description  of  this  happy  season.  It  is 
the  carnival  of  nature:  sun  and  shade,  coolness  and 
«]uietude,  cheerfulness  and  melody,  love  and  gratitude, 
unite  to  render  every  scene  of  summer  delightful. — 
The  division  of  light  and  darkness  is  one  of  the  kindest 
cObrts  of  Omnipotent  Wisdom.  Day  and  night  yield 
us  contrary  blessings  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  assist  each 
other,  by  giving  fresh  lustre  to  the  delights  of  botii. 
Amidst  the  glare  of  day,  and  bustle  of  life,  how  could 
we  sleep  ?  Amidst  the  gloom  of  darkness  how  could 
we  labour? 

How  wise,  how  benignant,  then,  is  the  proper  divi- 
sion !  the  hours  of  light  are  adapted  to  activity  ;  and 
those  of  darkness  to  rest.  Ere  the  day  is  passed,  ex- 
ercise and  nature  prepare  us  for  the  pillow;  and  by 
the  time  that  the  morning  returns,  we  are  again  able 
to  meet  it  witii  a  smile.  Thus,  every  season  has  a 
charm  peculiar  to  itself;  and  every  moment  afford > 
some  interesting  innovation. 

MELMOTII. 


DESCRIPTIVE    riECES. 


SECTION  IT. 


The  Cataract  of  Niagara,  in  Canada,  North  America, 

This  amazing  fall   of  water  is  made  by  the  liiver 
St.  Lawrence,  in  its  passage  from  lake  Erie  into  tho 
lake  Ontario.     The  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world  ;  and  yet  the  whole  of  its  waters 
are  here  poured  down,  by  a  fall  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  perpendicular.     It  is  not  easy  to  bring  the  imagi- 
nation to  correspond  fo  the  greatness  of  the  scene.     A 
river   extremely  deep   and  rapid,    and   that   serves  to 
drain  the  waters  of  almost  all  North  America  into  the 
Atlantic   Ocean,  is   here  poured   precipitately  down  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  that  rises,  like  a  wall,  across  the  ^'-hole 
bed  of  its  stream.     The  river,  a  little  above,  'Is    near 
three  (quarters  of  a  mile  broad  ;  and  the  rocks,  where 
it  grovvs  narrower,  are  four  hundred  yards  over.    Their 
direction  is  not  straight  across,  but  hollowing  inwards 
like  a  liorsu  shoe  :  so  that  the  cataract,  which  bends  to 
the  shape  of  the  obstacle,  rounding  inwards,  presents 
a  kind  of  theatre  the  most  tremendous  in  nature.     Just 
in  the  middle  of  this  circular  wall   of  waters,  a  little 
island,  that  has  braved  the  fury  of  the  current,  pre- 
sents one  of  its  points,  and  divifUs  the  stream  at  top  into 
two  parts  ;   but  they  unite  again  long  before  they  reach 
the  bottom.     The  noise  of  the  fall  is  henn]  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  leagues  ;  and  the  fury  of  the  waters,  at 
the  termination  oftheir  fall,  is  inconceivable.  The  dash* 
ing  produces  a  ini.st  that  rises  to  the   very  clouds  ;  and 
which  forms  a  most  beautiful  rainbow,  when  the  sua 
F  ^> 
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shines.  It  will  readily  be  supposed,  that  such  a  cataract 
entirely  destroys  the  navigation  of  the  stream;  and 
yet  some  Indian  canoes,  as.  it  is  said,  have  ventured 
down  it  with  safety.  goldsmith. 

SECTION  III 
The  Grotto  of  Antiparos. 

Of  all  the   subterraneous   caverns  now  known,  the 
grotto  of  Antiparos  is   the  most  remarkable,   as  well 
for  its  extent,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  sparry  incrusta- 
tions.    This  celebrated  cavern  was  first  explored   by 
oneMagni,  an  Italian  traveller,  about  an  hundred  years 
ago,  at  Antiparos,  an   inconsiderable  island  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago.    **  Having  been  infornii^d,"  says  he,    "  by 
the  natives  of  Paros,  that  in  the  little  island  of  Anti- 
paros, which  lies  about  two  miles  from  the  former,  of 
a  gigantic  statue  that  was  to  be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cavern   in  that  place,     it  was  resolved .  that  we    (the 
Prench  Consul  and  himself)  should  pay  it  a  visit.     In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  after  we  had  landed  on 
the  island,  and   walked  about  four  miles  through  the 
midst  of  beautiful  plains,  and   sloping  woodlands,  we 
at  length  came  to  a  little  hill,  on  the  side  of  which 
yawned  a  most  horrid  cavern,  that   with  its  gloom  at 
iirst  struck  us  with  terror,  and  almost  repressed  curio- 
sity.    Recovering  the  first  surprise,  however,  we  en- 
tered boldly;    and  had   not  proceeded  above  twenty 
paces,  when  the  supposed  statue  of  the  giant  presented , 
itself  to  our  view.     We  quickly  perceived,  that  what 
the   ignorant  natives  had  been  te-rrifuMl  at  as  a  giant, 
^vas  nothing  more  than  a  spany  concretion,    formed  by 
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the  water  dropping  from  the  roof  of  tlie  cave,  and  by 
degrees  hardeninj^  into  a  figure,  which  their  fears  had 
f(/rmed  into  a  monster.  Incited  by  this  extraordinary 
a|)pearance,  we  were  inducect  to  proceed  still  further, 
in  quest  of  new  adventures  in  this  subterranean  abode. 
As  Ave  proceeded,  new  wonders  GfTereJ  themselves  ; 
the  spars,  formed  into  trees  and  shrubs,  presented  ii 
kind  of  petrified  grove  ;  some  white,  some  green  ;  and 
all  receding  in  due  perspective,  'i  hey  struck  us  with 
the  mere  amazement,  as  we  knew'.tlrem  to  be  mero 
productions  of  Nature,  who,  hitherto  in  alitude,  had, 
in  her  playful  monieuls,  duessed  the  scene^as  if  for  her 
own  amusement. 

"  We  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  few  of  the  wi^^ders  of  th 
place  ;  aftd  we  were  introduced  only  intc  the  portico 
-)^  this  amazing  temple.  In  one  corner  *f  this  half 
iluminated  recess,  there  appeared  an  opening  of  about 
iirec  feet  wi<le,  which  seemed  to  lend  to  a  place  to- 
:dly  dark,  and  v.-hich  one  of  the  natives  ass;ired  us 
ontained  nothing  more  than  a  reservoir  of  water. 
Upon  tl.1-3  informatioM,  we  made  an  experiment,  bv 
throwing  doun  souje  stones^  wl.ich  rumbled  along  tho 
>;des  of  the  descent  for  some  tim.e,  the  sound  seemed  at. 
last  quashed  in  a  bed  of  w'ater.  In  order,  however,  to 
be  more  certain,  we  sent  in  a  Levantine  mariner,  who, 
by  the  promise  of  a  gcorl  renarvl,  with  a  flambeau  in 
his  hand,  ventured  into  this  narrow  aperture.  After 
continuing  within  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
returned,  bearing  in  his  hand  some  beautiful  pieces  ot 
white  spar,  which  art  could  neither  imitate  nor  equal. 
Upon  being  informed  by  him  that  the  place  was  full  of 
these  beautiful  incrustrations,  I  ventured  in  once  more 
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with  hini,  about  fifty  paces,  anxiously  and  cautiously 
descending,  by  a  steep  and  dangerous  way.  Finding, 
however,  that  we  came  to  a  precipice  which  led  into 
a  spacious  amphitheatre,  (if  1  may  so  call  it,)  still 
deeper  than  any  other  part,  we  returned,  and  being 
provided  with  a  ladder,  flambeau,  and  other  things  to 
expedite  our  descent,  our  whole  company,  man  bv 
man,  ventured  into  the  same  opening  ;  and  descending 
one  after  another,  we  at  last  saw  ourselves  all  together 
in  the  most  magnificent  part  of  the  cavern.'* 

SECTION  IF. 

The  Grotto  of  Antlparos  continued. 

"  Oi;r  c:ind!cs  being  now  all  lighted  up,  and  the 
whole  place  completely  illuminated,  never  could  the 
eye  be  presented  with  a  more  glittering,  or  a  more 
liiagnificent  scene.  The  whole  roof  hung  with  solid 
isiclcs,  transparetit  as  gLi.ss,  yet  solid  as  marble.  The 
eye  could  scarcely  reach  the  lofty  and  noble  ceiling  ; 
the  sides  A^ere  regularly  formed  with  spars;  and  the 
whole  presented  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  theatre,  il- 
luminated with  an  immense  profusion  of  lights.  The 
•il(H)r  consisted  of  solid  mai  i)le  :  and,  in  several  places, 
magnificent  columns,  thrones,  altars,  and  other  objects, 
appeared  as  if  nature  had  designed  to  mxjck  the  curio- 
sities of  art.  Our  voices,  upon  speaking  or  singing, 
were  redoubled  to  an  astonishing  loudness  ;  and  upon 
th^  firing  of  a  gun,  the  noise  and  revcrbations  were 
almost  deafening.  In  the  midst  of  this  grand  amphi- 
theatre rose  a  concretion  of  about  fifteen   feet  higlt^ 
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that,  in  some  measure,  resembled  an  altar  ;  from  v\  Iiich 
taking  the  hint,  we  caused  mass  to  be  celebrated  there. 
The  beautiful  columns  that  shot  up  round  the  altar, 
appeared  like  candlesticks  ;  and  many  othtr  ijatural 
objects  represented  the  customary  onuiments  o^'  this 
rite. 

"  Below  even  this  spacious  grotto  there  seemed  an- 
other cavern  ;  down  wiirch  1  ventured  with  my  former 
rnariner,  and  descended  about  fifty  paces  by  means  of 
i^  rope.  I  at  last  amved  at  a  small  spot  of  level 
ground,  w  here  the  bottom  appeared  diiferent  from  that 
of  the  amphitheatre,  being  composed  of  soft  clay,  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure,  and  in  which  1  thrust  a  stick  to  the 
depth  of  xix  feet.  In  this,  however,  as  above,  num- 
bers of  the  most  beautiful  crystals  were  formed ;  one  of 
^vhich  particularly,  resembled  a  table.  Upon  our 
eore&s  from  this  amazing  cavern,  \vc  perceived  a  Greek 
inscription  upon  a  rock  at  the  mouth,  but  so  obliterated 
l>y  time,  tiiat  we  could  not  read  it  distinctly.  It 
seemed  to  import  that  one  Aoti[)ater,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  had  come  hither;  but  when  he  penetrated 
into  the  depths  of  the  cavern,  he  does  not  think  fit  to 
inform  us."  This  account  of  so  beautiful  and  striking 
a  scene,  may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  subter* 
raucous  wonders  of  nature.  goldsmith. 


SECTION   Vs 

Earthquake   at    Catanca. 

One  of  the  earthquakes  most  particularly  described 
ia  history,  is  that  which  lappened  in  the  year   1693  • 
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the  damages  of  which  were  chiefly  felt  in  Sicily,  but 
its  motion  was  perceived  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  It  extended  to  a  circumference  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred  leagues;  chiefly  afl'ecting  me 
sea-coast,  and  great  rivers  ;  more  perceivable  also  upon 
the  mountains  than  in  the  valleys.  Its  motions  were, 
so  rapid,  that  persons  who  lay  at  their  length.  Were 
tossed  from  side  to  side,  as  upon  a  rolling  billow.  The 
walls  were  dashed  from  their  foundations;  and  no 
fewer  than  fifty  four  cities,  with  an  incredible  number 
of  villages,  were  either  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged. 
The  city  of  Catania,  in  particular,  was  utterly  over- 
thrown. A  traveller,  who  was  on  his  way  thither, 
perceived,  at  the  dji;tance  of  some  miles^  a  black  cloud, 
like  night,  hanging  over  the  place.  The  sea,  all  of  a 
sudden,  began  to  roar;  Mount  iEtna  to  send  forth 
great  spires  of  llanie ;  and  soon  after  a  shock  ensued, 
with  a  noise  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  world  had  been 
at  once  dichar^ed.  Our  traveller,  being  obliged  to 
alight  instantly,  felt  himself  raised  a  foot  from  the 
ground  ;  and  turning  his  eyes  to  to  the  city,  he  with 
amazement  saw  nothing  but  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  in 
the  air.  The  birds  flew  about  astonished  ;  the  sun  was 
d.arkened  ;  the  beasts  ran  howling  from  ihe  hills  ;  and 
although  the  shock  did  not  continue  above  three  mi- 
nutes, yet  near  nineteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicily  perished  in  the  ruins.  Catanea,  to  which  city 
the  descrlbor  was  travelling,  seemed  the  principal 
scene  of  ruin  ;  its  place  only  was  to  be  found  ;  and  not 
a  footstep  of  its  former  magnificence  was  to  be  seen 
r!:'mainin£'. 
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SECTION  ri 

Creadon. 

In  the  progress  of  llie  Divine  works  ami  govern- 
inent,  there  arrived  a  period,  in  which  this  earth  was 
to  be  called  into  existeiice.  When  the  signal  moment, 
predestined  from  all  eternity,  was  come,  the  Deity 
arose  in  his  might ;  and  with  a  word  created  the  world*— 
What  an  illustrious  moment  was  that,  when,  from  non- 
existence, there  sprang  at  once  into  being,  this  mighty 
globe,  on  wliich  so  many  millions  of  creatures  now 
dwell  ! — No  preparatory  measures  were  required.  No 
loug  circuit  of  means  was  employed.  *'  He  spake  ; 
and  it  was  done  :  He  commanded  ;  and  it  stood  fast. 
The  earti)  was  at  first  without  form,  and  void  ;  and 
darkness  was  on  tiie  face  of  the  deep."  The  Almighty 
surveyed  the  dark  abyss ;  anrl  fixed  bounds  to  the; 
several  divisions  of  nature.  He  said,  **  Let  there  be 
light;  and  there  was  ligbt.'*  Then  appeared  the  sea, 
and  the  dry  land.  The  mountains  rose  ;  and  the  ri- 
vers flowed.  The  sun  and  moon  began  their  course  in 
the  skies.  Herbs  and  plants  clothed  the  ground.  The 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  were  stored  with  their 
respective  inhabitants.  At  last,  man  was  made  after 
the  image  of  God.  He  appeared,  walking  with  coun- 
tenance erec^ ;  and  received  his  Creator's  benediction, 
as  the  Lord  of  this  new  world.  The  Almighty  behehi 
his  work  when  it  was  finished  ;  and  pronounced  it 
GOOD.     3uperlos  beings  saw  with  wonder  this  new  a?-> 
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cession  to  existence.     *'  The  morning  stars  sang  toge- 
ther ;  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

BLAIR. 


SECTION  FlI. 

On  Charity. 

C'nAEiiY  is  the  same  with  benevolence  or  love;  and 
is  the  term  uniformly  employed,  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment, to  denote  all  the  g^ood  affections  which  we 
ought  to  bear  towards  one  another.  It  consists  not  in 
speculative  idtas  of  general  benevolence,  floating  in 
the  head,  and  leaving  the  lieart,  as  speculations  too 
often  do,  untouched  and  cold.  Neither  is  it  confined 
to  that  indolent  good  nature,  which  makes  us  rest  satis- 
fied with  being  free  from  inveterate  malice,  or  ill-will 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  without  prompting  us  to  be  of 
service  to  an}-.  True  charity  is  an  active  principle.  It 
is  not  properly  a  single  virtue  ;  but  a  disposition  resid- 
ing in  the  heart,  as  a  fountain  whence  all  the  virtues 
of  benignity,  candour,  forbearance,  generosity,  com- 
passion, and  liberalit}',  flow,  as  so  many  native  streams. 
From  general  good-will  to  all,  it  extends  its  influence 
particularly  to  tho.se  with  whom  we  stand  in  nearest 
connexion,  and  who  are  directly  within  the  sphere  of 
our  good  offices.  From  the  country  or  community  to 
which  we  belong,  it  descends  to  the  smaller  associa- 
tions of  neighbourhood,  relations,  and  friends  ;  and 
spreads  itself  over  the  whole  circle  of  social  and  domes- 
tic life.  1  mean  not  that  it  im^iorts  a  promiscuous? 
undibliuguished  aflection,  which  gives  every  mm  an 
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e(jual  title  to  our  love.  Charity,  if  we  should  endea- 
vour to  carry  it  so  far,  would  be  remlered  an  impracti- 
cable virtue  ;  antr-would  resolve  itself  into  mere  words' 
without  aflecting  the  heart.  Tru<?  charity  attempts 
not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  distinction  between  good 
and  bad  men  ;  nor  to  warm  our  hearts  equally  to  those 
who  befriend,  and  those  who  injure  us.  It  reserves 
our  esteem  for  good  men,  and  our  complacency  for 
our  friends.  Towards  our  enemies  it  inspires  foroivc- 
ness,  humanity,  and  a  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  It 
breathes  universal  candour,  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment. It  foims  gentleness  of  temper,  and  dictates  af* 
lability  of  manners.  It  prompts  corresponding  sym- 
pathies with  them  who  rejoice,  and  them  who  weep. 
It  teaches  us  to  slight  and  despise  no  man.  Charity  is 
the  comforter  of  the  aiilicted,  the  prot.ector  of  the  op* 
pressed,  the  reconciler  of  differences,  the  intercessor  for 
olieuders.  It  is  faithfulne.ss  in  the  friend,,  public  spirit 
in  the  magistrate,  equity  and  patience  in  the  judge, 
moderation  in  the  sovereign,  and  loyalty  in  the  subject] 
In  parents,  it  is  care  and  attention  ;  in  children,  it  U 
reverence  and  submission.  In  a  word,  it  js  the  soul  of 
.social  life.  It  is  the  sun  that  enlivens  and  cheers  th^, 
abodes  of  nien.  It  is  *'  like  the  dew  of  Ilermon," 
says  the  Psalmist,  *'  and  the  dew  that  deseeodeth  on  the 
mountains  of  Zion,  where  the  Lord  commanded  tho 
Messing,  even  life  for  evermore.'^ 

B  I.  A I  Re 
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SECTION  Fill. 
Prosperity  is  redoubled  to  a  good  Man. 

None  but  the  temperate,  the  regular,  and  the  virtu- 
ous, know  how  to  enjoy  prosperity.  They  bring  to  its 
comforts  the  manly  relish  of  a  sound  uncorrupted 
mind.  They  stop  at  the  proper  point,  before  enjoy- 
ment degenerates  into  disgust,  and  pleasure  is  con- 
"  verted  into  pain.  They  are  strangers  to  those  co"'* 
plaints  which  flow  from  spleen,  caprice,  and  all  the 
fantastical  distresses  of  a  vitiated  mind.  While  riot- 
ous indulgence  enervates  both  the  body  and  the  mind, 
purity  and  virtue  heighten  all  the  powers  of  huinan 
fruition. 

Feeble  are  all  pleasures  in  which  the  heart  has  no 
share.  The  selfish  gratifications  of  the  bad,  are  both 
narrow  in  their  circle,  and  short  in  their  duration. 
But  prosperity  is  redoubled  to  a  good  man,  by  his  ge- 
nerous use  of  it.  It  is  reflected  back  upon  him  from 
every  one  whom  he  makes  happy.  In  the  intercourse 
of  domestic  aflection,  in  the  attachment  of  friends, 
the  gratitude  of  dependents,  the  esteem  and  good-will 
of  all  who  know  him,  he  sees  blessings  multiplied 
round  him,  on  every  side.  "  When  the  ear  heard  me, 
then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave 
witness  to  me  ;  Because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried^ 
the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  hin>. 
The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon 
me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  with  joy. 
I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame, 
I  was  a   father  to  the  poor ;  and  the  cause  which   I 
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knew  not,  I  searched  it  out/' — Thus,  while  the  righte- 
ous man  flourishes  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  he  brings  forth  also  his  fruit  in  its  season  :  And 
that  fruit,  he  brings  forth,  not  for  himself  alone.  He 
nourishes,  not  like  a  tree  in  some  solitary  desert,  which 
scatters  its  blossoms  to  the  wind,  and  communicates 
neither  fruit  nor  shade  to  any  living  thing  :  but  like  a 
tree  in  the  midst  of  an  inhabited  country,  which  to 
some  afibrds  friendly  shelter;  toothers,  fruit;  which  is 
not  only  admired  by  all  for  fts  beauty  ;  but  blessed  by 
the  traveller  for  the  shade,  and  by  the  hungry  for  the 
sustenance  it  hath  given.  blair. 

SECTION  IX. 

0,1  the  Beauties  of  the  Psalms. 

Greatness  confers  no  exemption  from  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  life  :  its  share  of  them  freciuently  bears 
a  melancholy  proportion  to  its  exaltation.  This  the 
monarch  of  Israel  experienced.  He  sought  in  piety, 
that  peace  which  he  could  not  find  in  empire  ;  and  al- 
leviated the  disquietudes  of  state,  with  the  exercises  of 
devotion.  His  invaluable  Psalms  convey  those  com- 
forts to  others,  which  they  aiForded  to  himself.  Com- 
posed upoa  particular  occasions,  yet  designed  for  ge- 
neral use  :  delivered  out  as  services  for  Israelites  under 
the  Law,  yet  no  less  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
Christians  under  the  Gospel  ;  they  present  religion  to 
us  in  the  most  engaging  dress  ;  communicating  truths 
which  philosophy  could  never  investigate,  in  a  style 
which  poetry  can  never  equal ;  while  history  is  made 
the  vehicle  of   prophecy,   and  creation   lends  all  its 
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charms  to  paint  the  glories  of  redemption.  Calculated 
alike  to  profit  and  to  please,  they  inform  the  under- 
sta^ndmg,  elevate  the  aflVctions,  and  entertain  the  imagi- 
nation. Indited  under  the  influence  of  iii.M,  to  whom 
all  hearts  arc  known,  and  all  events  foreknown,  they 
suit  mankind  in  all  situations  ;  grateful  as  the  mannu 
which  descended  from  above,  and  conformed  itself  to 
every  palate. 

The  fairest  productions  of  human  wit,  after  a  few 
perusals,  like  gatheretl  flowers,  wither  in  oiir  hands, 
and  lose  their  Iragrancy  ;  but  these  unfading  plants  of 
paradise  become,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  them,  still 
more  and  more  beautiful  ;  their  bloom  appears  to  be 
daily  heigthened  ;  fresh  odours  are  emitted,  and  new 
sweets  extracted  from  them.  Me  who  hath  once  tasted 
their  excellencies,  will  desire  to  taste  them  again  ;  and 
he  who  tastes  them  oftonest,  will  relish  them  best. 

And  now,  could  the  Author  flatter  himself  that  any 
one  would  take  half  the  pleasure  in  reading  his  work, 
w  hich  he  has  taken  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  'fe.ar 
the  loss  of  his  labour.  The  employment  detached  him 
from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of  politics, 
and  the  noise  of  folly.  Vanity  and  vexation  flew  away 
for  a  season  ;  care  and  disquietude  came  not  near  his 
dwelling.  He  arose,  fresh  as  the  morning,  to  his  task  ; 
the  silence  of  the  night  invited  him  to  pursue  it;  and 
he  can  truly  say,  that  food  and  rest  were  not  preferred 
before  it.  Every  psalm  improved  infinitely  upon  his 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  one  gave  liim  uneasiness 
but  the  last:  for  then  he  grieved  that  his  work  was 
done.  Happier  hours  than  those  which  have  been 
spent  in  these  meditations  on  th/e  songs  of  Sion,he 
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never  expects  to  see  in  this  world.  Very  pleasantly  did 
they  pass ;  they  moved  smoothly  and  swiftly  along  : 
for  when  thus  enMsed,  he  counted  no  time.  Thev 
are  gone,  but  they  have  left  a  relish  and  a  fragrance 
upon  the  mind  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  them  is 
Sweet.  iiouNr. 


SECTION  X. 

Character  of  Alfred,  Kinq  of  England. 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private  and  pub- 
lic life,  may,  with  advantage,  be  set  in  opposition  to 
that  of  any  monarch  or  citizen,  w  hich  the  annals  of 
any  age,  or  an}-  nation,  can  present  to  us.  He  seems 
indeed,  to  be  the  conjplete  model  of  that  perfect  cha- 
racter, which,  under  the  denomination  of  a  sage  or 
■wise  man,  the  philosopliers  have  been  fond  of  deline- 
ating, rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  imagination,  than 
in  liopes  of  ever  seeing  it  reduced  to  practice  :  so  hap- 
pily were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together  ;  so  justly 
were  they  blended ;  and  so  powerfully  did  each  pre- 
vent the  othei*  from  exceeding  its  proper  bounds, 

lie  knew  how  to  conciliate  the  most  enterprizing  spi- 
rit with  the  coolest  moderation ;  the  most  obstinate 
perseverance,  with  the  easiest  flexibility  ;  tiie  most  se- 
vere justice,  with  the  greatest  lenity  ;  the  greatest  ri- 
gour in  command,  with  the  greatest  aflability  of  de- 
portment ;  the  highest  capacity  and  inclination  for  sci- 
ence, with  the  m6st  shining  talents  for  action. 

Nature  also,  as  if  desirous  that  so  bright  a  production 
of   her  skill  should  be  set  in  the  fairest  light,    hud 
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bestowed  on  iiini  all  bodily  accomplisbments  ;  vigour 
of  limbs,  dignity  of  shape  and  air,  and  a  pleasant,  en- 
gaging, and  open  countenance.  By  living  in  that  bar- 
barous age,  he  was  deprived  of  historians  worthy  to 
transmit  his  fame  to  posterity  ;  and  we  wish  to  see  him 
delineated  in  more  lively  colours,  and  with  more  par- 
ticular strokes,  tbat  we  might  at  least  perceive  some  of 
those  small  specks  and  blemishes,  from  which,  as  a 
man,    it  is  impossible  he  could  entirely  be  exempted. 

HUME. 

SECTION  XL 

Character  of  Siueen   Elizabeth. 

'J'heue  are  few  personages  in  history,  who  have 
been  more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies,  and  the 
adulation  of  friends,  than  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  yet 
there  scarcely  is  any,  whose  reputation  ha*  been  more 
certainly  determined  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  pos- 
terity. The  unusual  length  of  her  administratien,  and 
the  strong  features  of  her  c^ar^cter,  were  able  to  over- 
ronie  all  prejudices;  and,  obliging  her  detractors  to 
abate  much  of  their  invective,  and  her  admirers  some 
what  of  their  panegyrics,  have,  at  last,  in  spite  of  poli- 
tical factions,  and  what  is  more,  of  religious  animosities, 
produced  a  uniform  judgment  with  regard  to  her  con- 
duct. Her  vigour,  her  constancy,  her  magnanimity,  her 
penetration,  vigilance,  and  address,  are  allowed  to 
merit  the  highest  praises  ;  and  appear  not  to  have  been 
surpassed  by  any  person  who  ever  filled  a  throne :  a 
coaduct  less  rigorous,    less  imperiou?,    more  sincere^ 
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more  indulgent  to  her  p?  -pie,  wouUl  have  been  requi- 
site to  form  a  perfect  cljaracter.  By  the  force  of  her 
mind,  she  controlteil  all  her  more  active  and  stronger 
ijualities;  and  prevented  them  fioni  running  into  ex- 
cess. Ijer  heroism  v\as  exempted  from  all  temerity  ; 
lier  frugality  from  avarice;  her  friendship  from  parti- 
ality; her  enterprise  from  turbulency  and  a  vain  am- 
bition. She  guarded  not  herself,  with  equal  care,  or 
equal  success,  from  less  intirniuies  ;  the  nvalship  of 
beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love, 
and  the  sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded 
equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacit3\  Endowed 
with  a  great  command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained 
an  uncontrolled  ascendant  over  the  people.  Few  sove- 
reigns of  England  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  more 
difficult  circumstances ;  and  none  ever  conducted  the 
government  with  such  uniform  success  and  felicity. — 
Thouoh  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  toleration, 
the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions,  she  pre- 
served her  people  by  her  superior  prudence,  from  those 
confusions  in  which  theological  controversy  had  in- 
volved all  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  and  though  her 
enemies  were  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe, 
the  most  active,  t\\e  most  enterprising,  the  most  scrupu- 
lous, she  was  able,  by  her  vigour,  to  make  deep  im- 
pressions on  their  state;  her  own  greatness  meanwhile 
remaining  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  men  VAho  flourished 
during  her  reign,  share  the  praise  of  her  success  ;  but, 
instead  of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make 
great  addition   to   it.     They  owed,  all  of  them,  their 
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advancement  to  her  choice;  they  were  supported  by 
her  constancy  ;  and  with  all  their  ability,  they  were 
never  able  to  acquire  an  undue  ascendant  over  her.  lu 
her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom  she  remaintnl 
equally  mistress.  The  force  of  the  tender  passions  was 
great  over  ber,  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  su- 
perior: and  the  combat  which  her  victory  visibly  cost 
her,  serves  her  to  display  the  firmness  of  her  resolution, 
and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sentiments. 
*  The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted 
the  prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotry,  yet  lies 
still  exposed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  du- 
rable, because  more  natural ;  and"  which,  according 
to  the  different  views  in  which  we  survey  her  is  capa- 
ble of  either  exalting  bej'ond  measure,  or  diminishing, 
the  lustre  of  her  character.  This  prejudice  is  founded 
on  the  consideration  of  her  sex.  "When  we  c6nteni- 
plate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the 
highest  admiration  of  her  qualities  and  extensive  ca- 
pacity ;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some  more 
softness  of  disposition,  gome  g^reater  lenity  of  temper, 
some  of  those  amiable  weaknesses  by  which  her  sex  Is 
distinguished.  But  the  true  method  of  estimating  her 
merit,  is,  to  lay  aside  all  these  considerations,  and  to 
consider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being,  placed  in 
authority,  and  intrusted  with  the  government  of  man- 
kind. IIIMF. 

SECTION  XII, 
On  the  Slavery  of  Vice. 

The   slavery  produced  by  vice  appears  in  the  u  - 
DcnJtnce  under  m hich  it  brings  the  sinner,  to  circun 
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:.UHtc^s  of  external  fortune.  One  of  the  favourite  cha- 
racters of  liberty,  is  the  independence  it  bestows.  He 
who  is  truly  a  freeman  is  above  all  servile  compliances, 
and  abject  subjection.  He  is  able  to  rest  upon  himself; 
and  while  he  regards  his  superiors  with  proper  defe- 
rence, neither  debases  himself  by  cringing  to  them,  nor 
is  tempted  to  purchase  their  favour  by  dishonourable 
means.  But  the  sinner  has  forfeited  every  privileoe 
of  this  nature.  His  })assions  and  habits  render  him  an 
absolute-  dependent  on  the  world,  and  the  workPs 
favour ;  on  the  uncertain  goods  of  fortune,  and  the 
tickle  iiumours  of  men.  For  it  is  by  these  he  subsists, 
among  these  his  happiness  is  sought ;  according  as  his 
passions  determine  iiim  to  pursue  pleasures,  riches,  or 
preferments.  Having  no  fund  within  himseliv  whence 
to  draw  enjoyment,  his  only  resource  is  in  things  with- 
out. His  hopes  and  fears  all  hang  upon  the  world. 
He  partakes  in  all  its  vicissitudes ;  and  is  moved  and 
shaken  by  every  wind  of  fortune.  This  is  to  be  in  the 
strictest  sense  a  slave  to  the  world. 

Religion  and  virtue,  on  the  other  hand,  confer  on 
the  mind  principles  of  noble  independence.  **  The 
uprig_ht  man  is  satisfied  from  himself"  He  despises 
not  the  advantages  of  fortune  ;  but  he  centres  not  his 
happiness  in  them.  W^th  a  moderate  share  of  them 
he  can  be  contented;  and  contentment  is  felicity. 
Happy  in  his  own  integrity,  conscious  of  the  esteem  of 
good  men,  reposing  firm  trust  in  the  providence,  and 
the  y)romises  of  God,  he  is  exempted  from  servile  de- 
pendence on  other  things.  He  can  wrap  himself  uft  in 
a  good  conscience,  and  look  forward,  without  terror, 
to  the  change  of  the  world.    Let  all  things  shift  around 
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him  as  thry  please,  he  believes  that,  by  tlje  Divine 
ordination,  they  shall  be  made  to  work  together  in  tho 
issue  for  his  good  :  and  therefore,  having  much  to  ho[>e 
from  God,  and  little  to  hope  from  the  t^orld,  he  can  be 
easy  in  every  state.  One  who  possesses  within  himself 
such  an  establishment  of  mind,  is  truly  free.  But  shall 
1  call  this  man  free,  who  has  nothing  that  is  his  own, 
no  property  assured  ;  whose  very  heart  is  not  his  own, 
but  rendered  the  appendage  of  external  things,  and 
the  sport  of  fortune  ?  Is  that  man  free,  let  his  outward 
condition  be  ever  so  splendid,  whom  his  imperious 
passions  detain  at  their  call,  whom  they  semi  forth  at 
their  pleasure,  to  drudge  and  toil,  and  to  beg  his  only 
enjoyment  from  the  casualties  of  the  world  ?  Is  he 
free,  who  must  flatter  and  lie  to  compass  his  eods ; 
w  ho  must  bear  with  this  man's  caprice,  and  that  man's 
scorn;  must  profess  friendship  where  he  hates,  and 
respect  where  he  contemns;  who  is  not  at  liberty  to 
appear  in  his  own  colours,  nor  to  speak  his  own  seati- 
ments;  who  dares  not  to  be  honest,  lest  he  should  be 

poor  ? Believe  it,  no  chains  bind  so  hard,  no  fetters 

are  so  heavy,  as  those  which  fasten  the  corrupted 
heart  to  this  treacherous  world  ;  no  dependence  is 
more  contemptible  than  that  under  whicliahe  volup- 
tuous, the  covetous,  or  the  ambitious  man,  lies  to  the 
means  of  pleasure,  gain,  or  power.  Yet  this  is  the 
boasted  liberty,  which  vice  promises,  as  the  recom- 
pense of  setting  us  free  from  the  salutary  restraints  of 
virtue,  PLAiP 
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SECTION    XIIL 
The  Man    of  Integn'tj/. 

It  will  not  take  mach  time  to  delineate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  of  integrity,  as    by   its  nature  it  is  a 
plain  one,  and  easily  understood.      He   is  one,   who 
makes  it  his  constant  rule  to  follow  the  road  of  duty, 
according  as  the   word  of  God,  and  the  voice  of  his 
conscience,  points  it  out  to  him.     He  is  not  guided 
merely  by  affections,  which  may  sometimes  give  the 
colour  of  virtue    to  a  loose    and  unstable   character. 
The  upright  man  is    guided  by  a  fixed  principle  of 
mind,    which    determines  him  to  esteem  nothing  but 
Avhat  is   honourable;  and  to  abhor  whatever  is  base 
and  unworthy,  in  moral  conduct.     Hence  we  find  him 
ever  the  same  ;  at  all  times,  the  trusty  friend,  the  af- 
fectionate relation,  the  conscientious  man  of  bHsiness, 
the  pious  worshipper,  the  public  spirited  citizen.     He 
assumes  no  borrowed  appeaarance.     He  seeks  no  mask 
to  cover  him  ;     for  he  acts  no  studied  part;    but  he  is 
indeed  what  he  appears  to  be,  full  of  truth,   candour, 
and  humanity.     In  all  his  pursuits,  he  knows  no  path 
but  the  fair   and   direct  one;  and  would  much  rather 
fail  of  success,  than  obtain  it   by  I'cproachful  means. 
He  never  shows  us  a  smiling  countenance,  while  he  me- 
ditates evil  against  us  in  his  heart.     He    never  praises 
us  among  our  friends;  and  then  joins  in  traducing  us 
among  our  enemies.     We  shall   never  find  one  part  of 
his  character  at  variance  with  another.     In    his  man- 
ners, he  is  simple  and  unailected  ;  in  all  his  proceed- 
ings, open  and  consistent.  ulair. 
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Oh  Gentleness. 

1  begin  with  distinguishing  true  gentleness  from  pas- 
sive lameness  of  spirit,  and  from  unhmited  compHance 
\v4th  the  manners  of  others.     That  passive  lameness, 
which  submits  without  opposition,  to  every   encroach- 
ment of  the  violent  and  assuming,  forms   no  part   of 
Christian  duty  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is   destructive  of 
general  happiness  and  order.    That  unlimited  complai- 
sance, which  on  every  occasion,  falls  in  with  the  opi- 
nions and  manners  of  others,  is   so  far  from   being  a 
virtue,  that  it  is  itself  a  vice,  and   the  parent  of  many 
vices.     It  overthrows  all  steadiness  of  principle ;  and 
produces  that  sinful  conformity  with  the  world,  which 
taints  the  whole  charactt^r.     In  the  present  corrupted 
state  of  human  manners,  always  to  assent  and  to  com- 
])ly,  is  the  very  worst  maxim  we  can  adopt.     It  is  im- 
possible to  support  the  purity  and  dignity  of  christian 
morals,  without  opposing  the  world  on  various  occa- 
sions, even  though  we  should  stand  alone.     That  gen- 
tleness therefore  which  belongs  to  virtue  is  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  mean   spirit  of  cowards, 
and  the  fawning  assent  of  sycophants.      It  renounces 
no  just   right  from  fear.      It  gives  up   no   important 
truth  from  flattery.     It  is  indeed  not  only    consistent 
with  a  firm  mind,  but  it  necessarily  requires  a  mainly 
.•spirit,  and  a  fixjd  principle,  in  order  to  give  it  any  real 
value.     Upon  this  solid  ground  only,  the  polish  of  gen- 
tleness can  with  advantage  be  superinduced. 
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Jt  stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined  regard 
for  virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshness  and  severity,  to 
pride  and  arrogance,  to  violence  and  oppression.  It 
is,  properly,  that  part  of  the  great  virtue  of  charity 
which  makes  us  unwilling  t©  give  pain  to  any  of  our 
brethren.  Compassion  prompts  us  to  relieve  their 
wants.  Forbearance  prevents  us  from  retaliating  their 
injuries.  Meekness  restrains  our  angry  passions  ;  can- 
dour, our  severe  judgments.  Gentleness  corrects 
whatever  is  oflensive  in  our  manners  ;  and,  by  a  con- 
stant train  of  humane  attentions,  studies  to  alleviate 
the  burden  of  common  misery.  Its  office,  therefore,  is 
extensive.  It  is  not,  like  some  other  virtues,  called 
forth  only  on  peculiar  emergencies;  but  it  is  continu- 
ally in  action,  when  we  are  engaged  in  intercourse 
with  men.  It  ought  to  form  our  address,  to  regulate 
our  speech,  and  to  diiluse  itself  over  our  whole 
behaviour. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  this  gentle  "  wis- 
doiu  which  is  from  above/'  with  that  artificial  courtesy, 
that  studied  smoothness  of  manners,  which  is  learned 
in  the  school  of  the  worjd.  Such  accomplishments, 
the  most  frivolous  and  empty  may  possess.  Too  often 
they  are  employed  by  the  artful,  as  a  snare  ;  too  often 
affected  by  the  hard  and  unfeeling,  as  a  cover  to  the 
baseness  of  their  minds.  We  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  observing  the  homage,  which,  even  in  such  in- 
stances, the  world  is  constrained  to  pay  to  virtue.  In 
order  to  render  society  agreeable,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  assume  somewhat,  that  may  at  least  carry  its  appear- 
ance.    Virtue  is  the  universal  charm,     l^ven  its  shadow 

courted,    when   the   substance    is    wanting.      The 
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imitation  of  its  form  has  been  reduced  into  an  art; 
and,  in  the  commerce  of  life,  the  first  study  of  all  who 
would  either  gain  the  esteem,  or  win  the  hearts  of 
others,  is  to  iearn  the  speech,  and  to  adopt  the  man- 
ners,  of  candour,  gentleness,  and  humanity.  But  that 
gentleness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good  man, 
^as,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  seat  in  the  heart:  and 
tet  me  add,  nothing  except  what  flows  from  the  heart, 
can  render  even  external  manners  truly  pleasing.  For 
no  assumed  behaviour  can  at  all  times  hide  the  real 
character.  In  that  unaffected  civility  which  springs 
from  a  gentle  mind,  there  is-  a  charm  infinitely  more 
powerful,  than  in  all  the  studied  manners  of  the  most 
finished  courtier. 

True  gentleness  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  we  owe 
to  Him  who  made  us,  and  to  the  common  nature  of 
"which  we  all  share.  It  arises  from  reflection  on  our 
own  fillings  and  wants;  and  from  just  views  of  the 
condition,  and  the  duty  of  man.  It  is  native  feeling, 
heightened  and  improved  by  principle.  It  is  the  heart 
wliich  easily  relents  ;  which  feels  for  every  thing  that 
is  human  ;  and  is  backward  and  slow  to  inflict  the  least 
wound.  It  is  aflable  in  its  address,  and  mild  in  its  de- 
meanour;  ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  willing  to  be  ob- 
liged by  others  ;  breathing  habitual  kindness  towards 
friends,  courtesy  to  strangers,  long-suffering  to  enemies. 
It  exercises  authority  with  moderation  ;  administers  re- 
proof  with  tenderness;  confers  favours  with  ease  and 
modesty.  It  is  unassuming  in  opinion,  and  temperate 
in  zeal.  It  contends  not  eagerly  about  trifles ;  slow 
to  contradict,  and  still  slower  to  blame  ;  but  prompt 
to  aHay  dissentioU;  and  to  restore  peace,     It  neither  in- 
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tcrmeddles  unnecessarily  with  the  atTairo,  nor  pries  in- 
quisitively into  the  secrets  of  others.  It  delights  above 
all  things  to  alleviate  distress ;  and,  if  it  cannot  dry  up 
the  falling  tear,  to  soothe  at  least  the  grieving  heart. 
Where  it  has  not  the  power  of  being  useful,  it  is 
never  burdensome.  It  seeks  to  please,  rather  than  to 
shine  and  dazzle  ;  and  conceals  with  care  that  superio- 
rity, either  of  talents,  or  of  rank,  which  is  oppressive 
to  those  who  are  beneath  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  that 
spirit  and  that  tenour  of  manners,  w^iich  the  gospel  of 
Christ  enjoins,  when  it  commands  us  "  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens  ;  to  rejoice  with  those  who  do  rejoice, 
■"jand  to  weep  with  those  w  ho  weep ;  to  please  every 
one  his  neighbour  for  his  good  ;  to  be  kind  and  tender- 
hearted ;  to  be  pitiful  and  courteous ;  to  support  the 
weak,  and  to  be  patient  towards  all  men.** 

BLAIR. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PATHETIC    PIECE  S< 


SECTION'  I. 


Trial  and  Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  i^ho  fell 
a  Sacrifce  to  the  Violence  of  thz  Ti-iws,  in  tlie  Iisi<rn,. 
of  Charles  the  First, 

JL  HE   Earl  of  Strafford  defended  himself  against  the 
accusation  of  the  House  of  Commoas,  with  ail  the  pre- 
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sence  of  niiud,  judgment,  and  sagacity,  that  could  bo 
expected  from  innocence  and  ability.  His  children 
were  placed  beside  him,  as  he  was  thus  defending  liis 
life,  and  the  cause  of  his  royal  master.  After  be'had, 
in  a  long  and  eloquent  s])eech,  delivered  without  preme. 
ditation,  confuted  all  the  accusations  of  his  enemies, 
he  thus  drew  to  a  eonclusion.  "  But,  my  I^ords,  X 
have  troubled  you  too  long :  longer  than  1  should 
have  done,  but  for  the  sake  of  these  dear  pledges^ 
which  a  saint  in  heaven  has  left  me."— Upon  this  he 
paused  ;  dropped  a  tear ;  looked   upon   his  children  ; 

and  proceeded, "  What  I   forfeit  for  myself  is  a 

trifle  :  that  my  indiscretions  should  reach  my  posterity^ 
wounds  me  to  the  heart.  Pardon  my  infirmily. — 
Something  I  should  have  added,  but  I  am  not  able  ; 
and  therefore  1  let  it  pass.  And  now,  my  Lords,  for 
myself.  I  have  long  been  taught,  that  the  afflictions 
of  this  life  are  overpaid  by  that  eternal  weight  of 
glory,  which  awaits  the  innocent.  And  so,  my  Lords, 
»iven  so,  with  ^he  utmost  tranquillity,  I  submit  myself 
to  your  judgment,  whether  that  judgment  be  life  or 
death  :  not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  Cod,  be  done  !'* 

His  eloquence  and  innocence  induced  those  judges 
to  pity,  who  were  the  most  zealous  to  condemn  him. 
The  king  himself  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
spoke  for  some  time  in  his  defence ;  but  the  spirit  of 
venge^mce,  which  had  been  chained  for  eleven  years, 
was  now  roused  ;  and  nothing  but  his  blood  could  give 
the  people  satisfaction.  He  was  condemned  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  nothing  remained  but  for 
the  King  to  give  bis  consent  to  the  bill  of  attainder. 
Put  in  the  present  commotion,    the   consent  of    the 
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King  would  very  easily  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  immi- 
nent danger  might  attend   his  refusal.     Charles,  how- 
ever,   who   loved  StrafFord   tenderly,    hesitated,    and 
seemed   reluctant ;  trying  every  expedient  to  put  ofT 
so  dreadful  an  office,  as  that  of  signing  the  warrant  for 
his  execution.     While  he  continued  in  this  agitation 
of  mind,  and  state  of  suspense,  liis  douhts  were  at  last 
silenced   by  an  act  of  great  magnanimity  in  the  con- 
•jcmned  Lord.     He  received  a  letter  from  that  unfor- 
uinate  nobleman,  desiring  that  his  life  might  be  made 
a  sacrifice  to  obtain  reconciliation   between  the  King 
and  his  people;  adding,  that  he  was  prepared  to  die  ; 
and  that  to  a  willing  mind  there  could  be   no  injury. 
;iis  instance  of  noble  generosity  was  but  ill  repaid  by 
,s    master,  who  complied  with  his  request.     He  con- 
iited  to  sign  the  fatal   bill  by  commission  ;  and  Straf- 
lord  was  beheaded  on  Tower-Hill  ;  behaving  with  all 
'hat  composed  dignity  of  ri'solulion,  which   M'as  ex- 
-  ctcd  from  his  character. 

COLDSMITII. 

SECTION  II. 

An  eminent  Instance  of  tme    Fortitude  of  Mind. 

All  who  l^ave   been   distinguished  as   servants   of 
God,  or  benefactors  of  men  ;  ail  who,  in  perilous  situ- 
ations, have  acted   their  parts   with  such  honour  as  to 
'""nder   their    names     illustrious    tlirouirh    succeedin<r 
■es,  have   been  eminent  for  fortitude  of  mind.     Of 
is  we  have  one  conspicuous  example  in   the  Apostle 
\u\,  whom  it   will  be  instructive   for   us  to  view  in  a 

(;  2 
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remarkable  occurrences  of  his  life.     After  having  long 
acted  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  his  mission  called 
him  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  knew  tiiat  he  was  to 
encounter  the  utmost  violence  of  his  enemies.     Just 
before  he  set  sail,  he  called   together  Uie  .elders  of  his 
favourite  church  of  Ephesus  ;  and,  in  a  pathetic  j^pecch 
which  does  great  honour  to  his  character,  gave  them 
his  last  farewell.     Deeply  affected  by  their  knowledge  « 
of  the  certain  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposing  him- 
self,   all  the  assembly  were    filled  with  distress,  and 
melted  into  tears.     The  circumstances   were  such,   as 
might  have  conveyed   dejection  even   into  a  resolute 
mind  ;  and  would  have  totally  overwhelmed  the  feeble. -s^ 
**  They  all  wept  sore,  and  fejl  on  Paul's  neck,  and 
kissed  him ;  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which 
he  spoke,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no    more." — 
What  were  then  the  sentiments,  what  was   the  laiL- 
guage,  of  this  great  and  good  man  ?    Hear  the  words^ 
which  spoke  his  firm  and  undaunted  mind.     "  Behold, 
I  go   bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing 
ihe  things  that  shall  befall  me  there  ;  save  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying,  that  bonds 
and  afflictions  abide  me.     But   none  of  those  things 
move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life   dear  to  myself,  so 
that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  mi- 
nistry  which  I   have  received   of  our  Lord  Jesus,  to 
testify  the   gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."     There  was 
uttered  the  voice,  there  breathed  the  spirit,  of  a  brave 
and  a  vktuous  man.     Such  a  man  knows  not  what  it 
it  is  to  shrink  from  danger,  when  conscience  points  out 
his  path.     In  that  path  he  is  determined  to  w  alk ;  Id 
the  consequences  be  what  the-y  may. 


J' 
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This  was  the  magnanimous  behaviour  of  that  great 
Apostle,  when  he  had  persecution  and  distress  full  in 
view.  Attend  now  to  the  sentiments  of  the  same  ex- 
cellent man,  when  the  time  of  his  last  su/lering  ap- 
proached ;  and  remark  the  majesty,  and  the  ease,  with 
which  he  looked  on  death.  ^'  I  am  now  ready  to  be 
oflered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  1 
have  fought  the  good  fight.  I  have  finished  my  course 
1  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness."  How  many  years  of 
life  does  such  a  dying  moment  overbalance?  Who 
would  not  choose,  in  this  manner,  to  go  off  the  stage, 
with  such  a  song  of  triumph  in  his  mouth,  rather  thai; 
prolong  his  existence  through  a  wretched  old  age. 
.stai^ied  with  sin  and  shame  r  J^  blai?.. 


SECTION  xir. 

The  good  MarCs  Comfort  in  J  filet  ion. 

The  religion  of  Christ  not  only  arms  us  with  forti- 
tude against  the  approach  of  evil  j  but,  supposing  evils 
to  fall  upon  us  with  their  heaviest  pressure,  it  lightens 
the  load  by  many  consolations  to  which  others  are 
strangers.  While  bad  men  trace,  in  the  calamities 
with  which  they  are  visited,  the  hand  of  an  offended 
sovereign,  Christians  are  taught  to  view  them  as  the 
well-intended  chastisements  of  a  merciful  Father. 
They  hear  amidst  them,  that  still  voice  which  a  good 
conscience  brings  to  their  ear :  "  Fear  riot,  for  I  am 
with  thee  ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  1  am  thy  God.'» 
They  apply  to  themselves  the  comfortable  promises 
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with  which  the  gospel  abounds.  They  discovei'  in 
these  the  happy  issue  decreed  to  their  trouble  ;  and 
wait  wiih  patience  till  Providence  shall  have  ac- 
tomplished  its  great  and  good  designs.  In  the  mean 
time,  Devoiiou  opens  to  them  its  blessed  and  holy 
sanctuary ;  That  sanctuary  in  which  the  wounded 
heart  is  healed,  and  the  wear)'-  mind  is  at  rest ;  where 
the  cares  of  the  world  are  forgotten,  where  its  tumults 
are  hushed,  and  its  miseries  disappear ;  where  greater 
objects  open  to  our  view  than  any  which  the  world 
presents ;  where  a  more  serene  sky  shines,  and  a 
sweeter  and  calmer  light  beams  on  the  afflicted  heart. 
In  those  moments  of  devotion,  a  pious  man,  pouring 
out  his  wants  and  sorrows  to  an  almighty  Supporter, 
feels  that  he  is  n^t  left  solitary  and  forsaken  in  a  vale 
of  woe.  God  is  with  him  ;  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  with  him  j  and,  though  he  should  be  bereaved  of 
every  friend  on  earth,  he  can  look  up  in  heaven  to  a 
Friend  that  will  never  desert  him. 

BLAIR. 


SECTION-  ir. 

.The  close  of  Life, 

When  we  contemplate  the  close  of  life  ;  the  termi- 
nation of  man's  designs  and  hopes ;  the  silence  that 
now  reigns  among  those  who,  a  little  while  ago,  were 
so  busy,  or  so  gay  ;  who  can  avoid  being  touched 
w  ith  sensations  at  once  awful  and  tender  ?  What  heart 
but  then  warms  with  the  glory  of  humanity  ?  In  whose 
eye  does  not  the  tear  gather,  on  revolving  the  fate  of 
passing  and  short-lived  man  r 
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Behold  the  poor  man  who  lays  down  at  last  the 
burden  of  his  wearisome  life.  No  more  shall  he  groaa 
under  the  load  of  poverty  and  toil.  Ko  more  shall  he 
hear  the?  insolent  taib  of  the  master,  from  whom  he 
received  his  scanty  wages.  No  more  shall  he  be 
raised  from  needful  slumber  on  his  bed  of  straw,  nor 
be  hurried  away  from  his  homely  meal,  to  undcr^-o 
the  repeated  labours  of  the  day.  While  his  humble 
grave  is  preparing,  and  a  few  poor  and  decayed 
neighbours  are  carrying  him  thilhcr,  it  is  good  for  us 
to  think,  that  this  man  too  was  our  brother;  that  for 
him  the  aged  and  destitute  wife,  and  the  needy  chil- 
dren, now  weep  ;  that,  neglected  as  he  was  by  the 
world,  he  possessed  perhaps  both  a  sound  understand- 
ing, a"nd  a  worthy  heart ;  and  is  now  carried  by  angels 
to  rest  in  Abraham's  bosom, — At  no  great  distance 
from  him,  the  grave  is  opened  to  receive  the  rich  and 
proud  man.  For,  as  it  is  said  with  emphasis  in  the 
parable,  "  the  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried.'* 
He  also  died.  His  riches  prevented  not  his  sharing 
the  same  fate  with  the  poor  man  ;  perhaps,  through 
luxury,  they  accelerated  his  doom.  Then/ indeed, 
*'  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets  ;"  and  while,  in 
all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  woe,  his  funeral  is 
prepared,  his  heirs,  impatient  to  examine  his  will 
are  looking  on  one  another  with  jealous  eyes,  and 
already  beginning  to  dispute  about  the  division  of  his 
substance, — One  day,  we  see  carried  along  the  coffin 
of  the  smiliog  infant;  the  flower  just  nipped  as  it 
began  to  blossom  in  the  parent's  view :  and  the  next 
day,  we  behold  the  young  man,  or  young  woman, 
of  blooming  form  and  promising  hopes,  laid  in  an  un- 
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timely  grave.  While  the  funeral  is  attended  by  a  ■ 
numerous  unconcerned  company,  wlio  are  discoursing 
to  one  another  about  the  news  of  the  day,  or  the  ordi- 
nary atlkirs  of  life,  let  our  thoughts  rather  follow  to 
the  house  of  mourning',  and  represent  to  themselves 
what  is  passing  there.  There  we  should  see  a  dis- 
consolate family,  sitting  in  silent  grief,  thinking  of  the 
sad  breach  that  is  made  in  their  little  society  ;  and 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  looking  to  the  chamber  that 
is  now  left  vacant,  and  to  every  memorial  that  pre- 
sents itself  of  their  departed  friend.  By  such  attention 
to  the  woes  of  others,  the  selfish  hardness  of  our  hearts 
will  be  gradually  softened,  and  melted  down  into  hu- 
manity. 

Another  day,  we  follow  to  the  grave,  one  who.  In 
old  age,  and  after  a  long  career  of  life,  has  in  full 
matuniy  sunk  at  last  into  rest.  As  we  are  going  along 
to  the  mansion  of  the  dead,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  think, 
and  to  discourse,  of  all  tlie  changes  which  such  a  per- 
son has  seen  during  the  course  of  his  life.  He  has 
passed,  it  i.s  likely,  through  a  varieties  of  fortune.  He 
has  experienced  prosperity,  and  adversity.  He  ha^ 
seen  families  and  kindreds  rise  and  fall.  He  has  seeu 
peace  and  war  succeeding  in  their  turns;  the  face  of 
his  country  updergoing  many  alterations ;  and  the 
very  city  in  \sh'ich  he  dwelt  rising,  in  a  manner,  new 
around  him.  After  all  he  has  beheld,  his  eyes  are 
now  closed  for  ever.  He  was  becoming  a  stranger  in 
the  midst  of  a  new  successioir  of  men.  A  race  who 
knew  hini  not,  had  arisen  to  fdl  the  earth.  Thus 
passes  the  world  away.  Throughout  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  ''  one   generation  passeth,  and  another  ge* 
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neration  cometh  ;'*  and  this  great  inn  is  by  turns  eva- 
cuated and  replenished,  by  troops  of  succeeding  pil- 
grims.— O  vain  and  inconstant  world  !  O  fleeting  and 
transient  life  !  When  will  the  sons  of  men  learn  to 
think  of  thee,  as  they  ought  ?  When  will  they  learn 
humanity  from  the  afflictions  of  their  brethren  ;  or 
moderation  and  wisdom,  from  the  sense  of  their  own 
i'ugitive  state.  ^laiiu 

SECTION  y. 

£xalted  Society,  and  the  Renewal  of  virtuous  Connexions, 
iivo  Sources  of  future  felicity. 

Besides  the  felicity  which  springs  from  perfect 
love,  there  are  two  circumstances  which  particularly 
enhance  the  blessedness  of  that  "  multitude  who  stand 
before  the  throfie ;"  these  are,  access  to  the  most  ciif 
alted  society,  and  renewal  of  the  most  tender  con* 
nexions.  The  former  is  pointed  out  in  the  Scripture 
by  '' joining  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and 
vhe  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  ;  by 
sitting  down  with  Abrahain;  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  ia 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  a  promise  which  opens  thq 
sublimest  prospects  to  the  human  mind.  It  allows  good 
men  to  entertain  the  hope,  that  separated  from  all  the 
dregs  of  the  human  mass,  from  that  mixed  and  polluted 
crowd  in  the  midst  of  which  they  now  dwell,  they  shall 
be  permitted  to  mingle  with  prc.phets,  patriarchs,  and 
apostles,  with  all  those  great  and  illustrious  spirits,  who 
have  shone  in  former  ages  as  tlie  servants  of  God,  or 
the  benefactors  of  men  ;  whose  deeds  we  are  accus- 
G5 
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tomed  to  celebrate  ;  whose  steps  we  now  follow  at  a 
distance  ;  and  whose  names  we  pronounce  with  vene- 
ration. 

United  to  this  high  assembly,  the  blessed,  at  the  same 
time,    renew  those  ancient  connexions  with  virtuous 
friends,  which  had  been  dissolved  by  death.    The  pros- 
pect of  this  awakens   in  the    heart,  the  most  pleasing 
and  tender  sentiments  that  perhaps  can  fill  it,  in  this 
mortal   state.      For  of  Till  the  sorrows  which  we  are 
here  doomed  to  endure,  none  is  so  bitter  as  that  occa- 
sioned  by  the  fatal  stroke  which  separates  us,  in  ap- 
pearance for  ever,  from  those  to  whom  either  nature 
or  friendship  had   intimately  joined  our  hearts.     Me- 
mory, from  time  to  time,  renews  the  anguish  ;   opens 
the  wound  which  seemed  once  to  have  been  closed  ; 
and,  by  recalling  joys  that  are  past  and  gone,  touches 
every  spring  of  painful  sensibility.     In  these  agonizing 
moments,  howrelieving  the   thought,  that  the  separa- 
tion  is   only  temporary,  not   eternal;   that  there  is  a 
time  to  come  of  re-union  with  those  with  whom  our 
happiest  days  were  spent;    whose  joys  and  sorrows 
once  were  ours :  whose  pity  and  virtue  cheered    and 
encouraged  us  ;  and   from  whom,  after  we  shall  have 
landed  on  the  peaceful  shore  where  they  dwell,   no  re- 
volutions of  nature  shall  ever  be  *ble  to  part  us  more  ! 
Such  is  the  society  of  the  blessed  above.     Of  such  are 
the    multitude    composed,    who  "  stand   before    the 
throne.'-' 

BLAIR. 
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SECTION  VI. 

The  Ckmeflcy  and  amiable  Character  of  the  Patriarch 
Joseph. 

No  human  character  exhibited  in  the  records  of 
Scripture^  is  more  remarkable  or  instructive  than  that 
of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  He  is  one  whom  we  behold 
tried  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ;  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  slave,  rising  to  be  ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
and  in  every  station  acquiring,  by  his  virtue  and  wis- 
dom, favour  with  God  and  man-  When  overseer  of 
Potiphar's  house,  his  fidelity  was  proved  by  strong 
temptations,  which  he  honourably  resisted.  When 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  artifice  of  a  false  woman,  his 
integrity  and  prudence  soon  rendered  him  conspicuous, 
even  in  that  dark  mansion.  When  called  into  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh,  the  wise  and  cxtensive.plan  which 
he  formed  for  saving  the  kingdom  from  the  miseries  of 
impending  famine,  justly  raised  him  to  a  high  station, 
wherein  his  abilities  were  eminently  displayed  in  the 
public  service.  But  in  his^  whole  history,  there  is  no 
circumstance  so  striking  and  interesting,  as  his  beha- 
viour to  his  brethren  who  had  sold  him  .into  slavery. 
The  moment  in  which  he  made  himself  known  to 
them,  was  the  most  critical  one  of  his  life,  and  the 
most  decisive  of  his  character.  It  is  such  as  rarely  oc- 
curs in  the  course  of  human  events ;  and  is  calculated 
to  draw  the  highest  attention  of  all  who  are  endowed 
with  any  deg,ree  of  sensibility  of  heart. 

From  the  whole  tenour  of  the  narration  it  appear."?^ 
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that  though  Joseph,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  brethren  in 
Egypt,  made  himself  strange  to  them,  yet  iVom  the  be- 
ginning he  intended  to  discover  himself;  and  studied 
so  to  conduct  the  discovery,  as  might  render  the 
aurprize  of  joy  complete.  For  this  end  by  aflected  se- 
verity, he  took  measures  for  bringing  down  into  Egypt 
all  his  father's  children.  They  were  now  arrived  there  ; 
and  Benjamin  among  the  rest,  who  was  his  younger 
brother  by  the  same  mother,  and  was  particularly  be- 
loved by  Joseph.  Him  he  threatened  to  detain  ;  and 
seemed  willing  to  allow  the  rest  to  depart.  This  inci- 
dent renewed  their  distress.  They  all  knew  their  father's 
extreme  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  Benjamin,  and  with 
what  difficulty  he  had  yielded  to  his  undertaking  this 
journey.  Should  he  be  prevented  from  returning,  they 
dreaded  that  grief  would  overpower  the  old  man's 
spirits,  and  prove  fatal  to  his  life.  Judah,  therefore, 
who  had  particularly  urged  the  necessity  of  Benjamin's 
accompanying  his  brothers,  and  had  solemnly  pledged 
himself  to  their  lather  for  a  safe  return,  craved,  upon 
this  occasion,  an  audience  of  the  governour;  and  gave 
him  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  of  Jacob's  fa- 
mily. 

Nothing  can  be  more  intersting  and  pathetic  than 
this  discourse  of  Judah.  Little  knowing  to  whom  he 
spoke,  he  paints  in  all  the  colours  of  simple  and  natural 
eloquence,  the  distressed  situation  of  the  aged  patriarch, 
hastening  to  the  close  of  life ;  long  afflicted  for  the 
loss  of  a  favourite  son,  whom  he  supposed  to  hare 
-been  torn  in  pieces  by  a  beast  of  prey  ;  labouring  now 
under  anxious  concern  about  his  youngest  son,  the 
ehild  of  ]]is  old  age,  who  alone  was  left  alive  of  his 
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another,  and  whom  nothing  but  the  calamities  of  se- 
vere famine  could  have  moved  a  tender  father  to  send 
from  home,  and  expose  to  the  dangers  of  a  foreign 
land.  "  If  we  bring  him  not  back  with  us,  we  shall 
bring  down  the  grey  hairs  of  thy  servant,  our  father, 
with  sorrow,  to  the  grave.  I  pray  thee  therefore  let 
thy  servant  abide,  instead  of  the  young  man,  a  bond- 
man to  our  lord.  For  how  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father, 
and  Benjamin  not  with  me  ?  lest  I  see  the  evil  that 
shall  come  upon  my  father." 

Upon  this  relation  Joseph  could  no  longer  restrain 
himself.  The  tender  ideas  of  his  father,  and  his  fa- 
therms  house,  of  his  ancient  home,  his  country,  and  his 
kiqdred,  of  the  distress  of  his  family,  and  his  own  ex- 
altation, all  rushed  too  strongly  upon  his  mind  to  bear 
any  farther  concealment.  "  He  cried,  cause  every  man 
to  go  out  from  me;  and  he  wept  aloud."  The  tears 
which  he  shed  were  not  the  tears  of  grief.  They  were 
the  burst  of  affection.  They  were  the  effusions  of  a 
heart  overflowing  with  all  the  tender  sensibilities  of  na- 
ture. Formerly  he  had  been  moved  in  the  same  man- 
ner, when  he  first  saw  his  brethren  before  him.  "  His 
bowels  yearned  upon  them  ;  he  sought  for  a  place 
where  to  weep.  He  went  into  his  chamber;  and  then 
washed  his  face,  and  returned  to  them."  At  that 
period  his  generous  plans  were  not  completed.  But 
now,  when  there  was  no  farther  occasion  for  constrain- 
ing himself,  he  gave  free  vent  to  the  strong  emotions 
of  his  heart.  The  first  minister  to  the  king  of  Egypt- 
was  not  ashamed  to  show,  that  he  felt  as  a  man,  and  a 
brother.  "  He  wept  aloud  ;  and  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  house  of  Pharoah  heard  him." 
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The  first  words  which  his  swelling  heart  allowed 
him  to  pronounce,  are  the  most  suitable  to  such  an  af- 
fecting situation  that  were  ever  uttered ; — ".I  am 
Joseph;  doth  my  father  yet  live?** — What  could  he, 
what  ought  he,  in  that  impassioned  moment,  to  have 
said  more?  This  is  the  voice  of  Nature  herself,  speak- 
ing her  own  language  ;  and  it  penetrates  the  heart : 
No  pomp  of  expression;  no  parade  of  kindness;  but 
strong  affection  hastening  to  utter  what  it  strongly  felt. 
"  His  brethren  could  not  answer  him;  for  they  were 
troubled  at  his  presence."  Tlieir  silence  is  as  cxpres. 
sive  of  those  emotions  of  repentance  and  shame,  which 
on  this  amazing  discovery,  filled,  their  breasts,  and 
stopped  their  utterance,  as  the  few  words  wiiich  Jo- 
seph speaks,  are  expressive  of  the  generous  agitations 
which  struf;gjed  for  vent  within  him.  No  painter 
could  seize  a  more  striking  moment  for  displaying  the 
characteristical  features  of  the  human  heart,  than  what 
is  here  presented.  Never  was  there  a  situation  of  more 
tender  and  virtuous  joy,  on  the  one  hand;  nor,  on  the 
other,  of  more  overwhelming  confu:sion  and  conscious 
guilt.  In  the  simple  narration  of  the  sacred  historian, 
it  is  set  before  us  with  greater  energy  and  higher  effect, 
than  if  it  had  been  wrought  up  with  all  the  colouring 
of  the  most  admired  modern  eloquence. 

BLAIR, 
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SECTION    VL 

Altamont. 
The  folloiving  account  of  an  affecting,  mournful  erit,  is 
related  by  Dr.   Young,  who    zvas  present  at  the  me- 
lancholy scene. 

The  sad  evening  before  the  death  of  that  noble 
youth,  whose  last  hours  suggested  these  thoughts,  I 
was  with  him.  No  one  was  there,  but  his  physician, 
and  an  intimate  whom  he  loved,  and  whom  he  had 
ruined.  At  my  coming  in,  he  said, — "  You  and  the 
physician  are  come  too  late. — I  have  neither  life  nor 
hope.  You  both  aim  at  miracles.  You  would  raise 
the  ^^ead  !" 

Heaven,  I  said,  was  merciful — "  Or,^'  exclaimed 
he, — "  1  could  not  have  been  thus  guilty.  What  has 
it  not  done  to  bless,  and  to  save  me?" — I  have  been 
too  strong  for   Omnipotence  !     I  have  plucked   down 

ruin." 1  said,    the   blessed    Redeemer, — 'VHoMI 

hold  ! — you  wound  me  ! — That  is  the  rock  on  which  I 
split — I  denied  his  name  r" 

Refusing  to  hear  any  thing  from  me,  or  take  any 
thing  fi-om  the  physician,  he  lay  silent,  as  far  as  sud- 
den da/ts  of  pain  would  permit,  till  the  clock  struck  : 
Then  with  vehemence  ; — '*  Oh  !  time  !  time  !  it  is  fit 
thou  shouldst  thus  strike  thy  murderer  to  the  heart ! — 
How  art  thou  fled  for  ever  ! — A  month  !— Oh,  for  a 
single  week  !  I  ask  not  for  years  ;  though  an  age  were 
too  little  for  the  much  1  have  to  do." 

On  my  saying,  we  could  not  do  too  much  :  that 
heaven  was  a  blessed  place »-. 
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«'  So  mucli  the   worse. — 'Tis  lost !  'tis  lost  l—Ileayeii 
is  to  me  the  severest  part  of  hell  !" 

Soon  after  I  proposed  prayer.  "  Pray  you  that  can. 
I  never  prayed.  I  cannot  pray ;  nor  need  I.  Is 
not  Heaven  on  my  side  already  ?  It  closes  with  my 
conscience.    Its  severest  strokes  bnt  second  my  own." 

His  frieiid  bein^  much  touched,  even  to  tears  at 
this — (who  could  forbear?  I  could  not) — with  a  most 
ailectionate  look,  he  said,  **  Keep  those  tears  for  thy- 
self.— I  have  undone  thee.— -Dost  weep  for  me?  that's 
cruel.     What  can  pain  me  more  ?" 

•  Here  his  friend,  too  much  affected,  would  have  left 
him. **  No,  stay — thou  still  mayst  hope  ; — there- 
fore, hear  me.  How  madly  1  have  talked  !  How  madly 
hast  thou  listened,  and  believed  !  But  look  on  my  pre- 
sent state,  as  a  full  answer  to  thee,  and  to  myself. 
This  body  is  all  weakness  and  pain ;  but  my  soul,  as 
if  stung  up  by  torment  to  greater  strength  and  spirit, 
is  full  powerful  to  reason  ;  full  mighty  to  suffer.  And 
that,  which  thus  triumphs  within  the  jaws  of  immorta- 
lity, is,  doubtless,  immortal — And,  as  for  a  Deity,  no- 
thing less  than  an  Almighty  could  intlict  what  I  feel." 

I  was  about  to  congratulate  this  passive,  involuntary 
confessor,  on  his  asserting  the  two  prime  articles  of 
his  creed,  extorted  by  the  rack  of  nature,  when  he 
thus,  very  passionately  : — **  No,  no  !  let  me  speak  on. 
I  have  not  long  to  speak. — My  much  injured  friend  ! 
my  soul,  as  my  body,  lies  in  ruins  ;  in  scattered  frag- 
ments of   broken  thought Remorse  for  the  past, 

throws  my  thought  on  the  future.  Worse  dread  of 
the  future,  strikes  it  back  on  the  past.  1  turn,  and 
^urn,  and  fmd  no  ray.     Didst  thou  feel  half  the  mou»- 
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tain  that  is  on  me,  thcu  wouldst  struggle  with  the  mar- 
tyr for  his  staice;  and  bless  Heaven  for  the  flames  ! 
—that  it  is  not  an  everlasting  flame  ;  that  it  is  not  an 
unquenchable  fire." 

How  were  we  struck  I  yet,  soon  after  ^  still  more. 
With  what  an  eye  of  distraction,  v\hat  a  face  of  de- 
spair! he  cried  out: — "  My  principles  have  poisoned 
my  friend  !  my  extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy  ! 
Kiy  unkindness  has  murdered  my  wife  ! — And  is  there 
another  hell  r — Oh  !  thou  blasphemed,  yet  indulgent 
LORD  GOD  !  Hell  itself  is  a  refuge,  if  it  hide  me 
from  thy  frown  l'^ 

Soon  after  his  understanding  failed.  His  terrified 
imagination  uttered  horror  not  to  be  repeated^  or  ever 
forgotten.  And  ere  the  sun  (which,  J  hope,  has  seen 
few  Jike  him)  arose,  the  gay,  young,  noble,  ingenious, 
accomplished,  and  most  wretched  Altamont,  expired  ! 

If  this  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  w-hat  is  a  man  of  pain  ! 
How  quick,  how  total  is  their  transit !  In  what  a  dis- 
mal gloom  they  set  for  ever  !  How  short,  alas  ! '  the  day 
of  their  rejoicing  ! — For  a  moment  they  glitter — they 
"dazzle.  In  a  m'toraent,  where  are  they  >  Oblivion 
covers  their  memories.  Ah  !  woald  it  did  !  Infmiy 
snatches  them  from  oblivion.  In  the  long-living 
annals  of  infamy  their  triumphs  are  recorded.  Thy 
sufferings  still  bleed  in  the  bosom,  poor  Altamont !  of 
the  heart-stricken  friend — for  Altamont  had  a  friend. 
He  might  have  had  many  :  Plis  transient  morning 
might  have  been  the  dawn  of  an  immortal  day.  IT  . 
name  might  have  been  gloriously  enrolled  in  the  re- 
cords of  eternity.  His  memory  might  have  left 
behind    it,|  grateful  to  the  surviving 
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friend^  salutary  to  the  succeeding  generation.  With 
what  capacities  was^  he  endowed  !  with  what  advan- 
tages, for  being  greatly  good  !  But  with  the  talents  of 
an  angel,  a  man  may  be  a  fool.  If  he  judges  ami|s  in 
the  supreme  point,  judging  aright  in  ail  else,  but  ag* 
gravates  his  folly;  as  it  shews  him  wrong,  though 
blessed  with  the  best  capacity  of  being  right. 

DR.    YOl'NC. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 
DIALOGUES. 


SECTION  I, 

BEMOCRITUS   AND  HERACLlTUS.* 

The  Vices  and  Fellies  of  Men  should  excite  Compassion 
rather  than  Ridicule, 


I 


JDcmocritus, 


FIND  it  impossible  to  reconcile  myself  to  a  melan- 
choly philosophy. 

Heraclitus,  And  I  am  equally  unable  to  approve  of 
that  vain  philosophy,  which  teaches  men  to  despise  and 
ridicule  one  another.  To^a  wise  and  feeling  mind,  the 
world  appears  in  a  wretched  and  painful  light. 

Dejuocritus.  •  Thou  art  too  much  affected  with  the 
state  of  things  ;  and  this  is  the  source  of  misery  to  thee. 

*  Democrkus  and  Heraclitus  were  two  ancient  philosophers, 
the  former  of  whom  laughed,  and  the  latter  wept,  at  the  errors 
and  follies  of  mankind. 
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llcradltus.  And  I  tblnk  thou  art  too  little  moved 
•oy  it.  Thy  mirth  and  ridicole  bespeak  the  buftbony 
rather  than  the  philosophei'.  Does  it  not  excite  thy 
compassion,  to  see  mankind  so  frail,  so  blind,  so  far 
departed  from  the  rules  oi  virtue, 

Detiidcrltus.  I  am  excited  to  laughter,  when  I  see 
so  much  impertinence  and  folly, 

Hcraelltus.  And  yet,  after  all,  they,  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  thy  ridicule,  include,  not  only  mankind  in 
general,  but  the  persons  with  whom  thou  livest,  thy 
IHends,  thy  family,  nay  even  thyself. 

Danocritus.  I  care  very  little  for  all  the  silly  persons 
I  meet  w^ith  ;  and  think  I  am  justiftablc  in  diverting 
myself  with  their  folly. 

HeraclUus.  If  they  are  weak  and  foolish,  it  marks 
neither  wisdom  nor  humanity,  to  insult  rather  than  pity 
them.  But  is  it  certain,  that  thou  art  not  as  extrava- 
gant as  they  are  ? 

Democritus.  I  presume  that  I  am  not ;  since,  in  every 
point,  my  sentiments  arc  the  very  reverse  of  theirs. 

Hcr.acUtiis.  There  are  follies  of  different  kinds.  By 
constantly  amusing  thyself  with  the  errors  and  miscon- 
duct of  others,  thou  mayest  render  thyself  equally  ridi- 
culous and  culpable. 

Deniocritus,  Thou  art  at  liberty  to  indulge  such  sen- 
timents;  and  to  weep  over  me  too,,  if  thou  hast  any 
tears  to  spare.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  refrain  fror^r 
pleasing  myself  with  the  levities  and  ill-conduct  of  the 
vorld  about  me.  Arc  not  all  men  foolish  or  irregular 
n  their  lives  ? 

Ilcraclitus.     Alas  I  there  is  but   too  much  reason  to 
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believe,  they  are  so;  and  on  this  ground,  I  pity  and 
deplore  their  condition.  We  agree  in  this  point,  that 
men  do  not  conduct  themselves  according  to  reasonable 
and  just  principles:  but  I,  who  do  not  suffer  my- 
self to  act  as  they  do,  must  yet  regard  the  dictates  of 
my  understanding  and  feeling,  which  compel  me  to 
love  them;  and  that  love  fills  me  with  compassion  for 
their  mistakes  and  irregularities.  Canst  thou  condemn 
me  for  pitying  my  own  species,  my  brethren,  persons, 
bora  in  the  same  condition  of  life,  and  destined  to  the 
same  hopes  and  privileges?  If  thou  shoudst  enter  an 
hospital,  w  here  sick  and  wounded  persons  reside,  would 
their  wounds  and  distresses  excite  thy  mirth  ?  And  yet, 
the  evils  of  the  body  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of 
the  mind.  Thou  wouldst  certainly  blush  at  thy  bar- 
barity, if  thou  hadst  been  so  unfeeling,  as  to  laugh  at 
t>r  despise  a  poor  miserable  being  who  had  lost  one  of 
his  legs  :  and  yet  thou  art  so  destitute  of  humanity,  as 
to  ridicule  those,  who  appear  to  be  deprived  of  the 
noble  powers  of  the  understanding,  by  the  little  regard 
>vhich  they  pay  to  its  dictates. 

JDc?nocritus.  He  who  hath  lost  a  leg  is  to  be  pitied^ 
because  the  loss  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  himself;  but  he 
who  rejects  the  di-ctates  of  reason  and  conscience,  vo- 
luntarily deprives  himself  of  their  aid.  The  loss  origi- 
nates in  his  ovTU  folly. 

Heraclitus.  Ah !  so  much  the  niore  is  he  to  be  pitied  I 
A  furious  maniac,  who  should  pluck  out  his  own  eyes, 
would  deserve  more  compassion  than  an  ordinary  blind 
man. 

Deinocritus,  Come,  let  us  accommodate  the  business. 
There  is  somethin2:  to  be  said  on   each  side  of   the 
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question.  There  is  every  where  reason  for  laughing-, 
aad  reason  for  weeping.  The  world  is  ridiculous,  and 
I  laugh  at  it :  it  is  deplorable,  and  thou  lamentest  over 
it.  Every  person  views  it  in  his  own  way,  and  accord-" 
iug  to  his  own  temper.  One  point  is  unquestionable, 
that  mankind  are  preposterous  :  to  think  right,  and  to 
act  well,  we  must  think  and  act  differently  from  them. 
To  submit  to  the  authority,  and  follow  the  example  of 
the  greater  part  of  men,  would  render  us  foolish  and 
miserable. 

Iltraclitus,  AH  this  is,  indeed,  true  ;  but  then,  thou 
hast  no  real  love  or  feeling  for  thy  species.  The  cala- 
mities of  mankind  excite  thy  mirth :  and  this  proves 
that  thou  hast  no  regard  for  men,  nor  any  true  respect 
for  the  virtues  which  they  have  unhappily  abandoned. 

j-ENELON,  A)xhbishop  of  CajJibrai/, 

SECTION-  IT, 

OIONYSIUS,    PYTHIAS,    AND    DAMON, 

^cnuim   Virtue  commands  respect,  even  from   the   Bad: 

Dionijsius.  Amazing!  What  do  I  see  ?  It  is  Py- 
thias just  arrived. — It  is  indeed  Pythias.  I  did  not 
think  it  possible.  He  is  come  to  die,  and  to  redeem 
his  friend  ! 

Pi/thias.  Yes,  it  is  Pythias.  1  left  the  place  of  my 
confinement,  with  no  other  views,  than  to  pay  to  hea- 
ven the  vows  I  had  made  ;  to  settle  my  family  con- 
cerns according  to  the  rules  of  justice  ;  and  to  bid 
adieu  to  my  children,  that  I  might  die  tranquil  and 
satisfied. 
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jyionysius.  But  vhy  dost  thou  return  ?  Ilast  thou 
no  fear  of  death  ?  Is  it  not  the  character  of  madman, 
to  seek  it  thys  voluntarily  ? 

Pythias,  I  return  to  suffer,  though  I  have,  not  de- 
served death.  Every  principle  of  honour  and  good- 
ness, forbids  me  to  allow  my  friend  to  die  for  me. 

Dlonysius.  Dost  thou,  then,  love  iiim  better  than 
thyself? 

Pythias.  No;  I  love  him  as  myself.  IJut  I  am 
persuaded  that  1  ought  to  suffer  death,  ratlier  than  my 
friend  ;  since  it  was  not  he  whom  thou  hast  decreed  to 
die.  It  were  not  just  that  he  should  suffer,  to  deliver 
me  from  the  death  which  were  designed,' not  for  hin>, 
but  for  me  only. 

Dionysius.  But  thou  supposest,  that  it  is  as  unjust  to 
inflict  death  upon  thee,  as  upon  thy  friend. 

Pythias.  Very  true  ;  we  are  both  entirely  innocent ; 
and  it  is  equally  unjust  to  make  either  of  us  suffer. 

I)iomjsius.  Why  dost  thou  then  assert,  that  it  were 
injustice  to  put  him  to  death,  instead  of  thee  ? 

r*ythias.  It  is  unjust,  in  the  same  degree,  to  inflict 
death  either  on  Damon  or  on  myself:  but  I^ythias  were 
iiighly  culpable  to  let  Damon  suffer  that  death,  whichj 
the  tyrant  had  prepared  for  -P^'thias  only. 

Dionysius.  Dost  thou  then  return  hither,  on  the  day 
appointed,  with  no  other  view,  than  to  save  the  life  of 
a  friend,  by  losing  thy  own  ? 

Pythias.  I  return,  in  regard  to  thee,  to  suffer  an  act 
of  injustice  which  \t  common  for  tyrants  to  inflict ; 
and,  with  respect  to  Damon,  to  perform  my  duty,  by 
jescuing  him  from  the  danger  he  incurred  by  his  gene- 
rosity to  me. 
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Dionyshis.  And  now,  Pamon,  let  me  address  my- 
self to  thee.  Didst  thou  not  really  fear,  that  Pythias 
.vould  never  return;  and  that  ihou  wouldst  be  put  to 
death  on  his  account  ? 

Damon.  1  was  but  too  well  assured,  that  Pythias 
would  punctually  return  ;  and  that  he  would  be  more 
solicitous  to  keep  his  promise,  than  to  preserve  his  life. 
Would  to  heaven,  that  his  relations  and  friends  had 
forcibly  detained  him  !  He  would  then  have  lived 
for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  good  men  ;  and  I  should 
iiave  the  satisfaction  of  dying  for  him  ! 

X)ionj/sius.     What !  does  life  displease  thee  ? 

Damon.  Yes  ;  it  displeases  me,  when  1  see  and  feet 
ihe  power  of  a  tyrant. 

Dloni^sms.  It  is  well  !  thou  shalt  see  him  no  more, 
I  will  order  thee  to  be  put  to  death  immediately. 

Pj/thias.  Pai'don  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  sympa- 
thizes with  his  dying  friend.  But  remember  it  was 
Pythias  who  was  devoted  by  thee  to  destruction.  1 
come  to  submit  to  it,  that  1  may  redeem  my  friend. 
Do  not  refuse  me  this  consolation  in  my  last  hour. 

Dionysius.  \  cannot  endure  men,  who  despise  death, 
and  set  my  power  at  defiancei. 

Dajnon.     '\\\o\x  canst  not,  then,  endure  virtue. 

Dionysius.  No:  I  cannot  endure^that  proud,  dis- 
dainful virtue,  which  contemns  life  ;  which  dreads  no 
punishment;  arid  which  is  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
riches  and  pleasure. 

Damon.  Thou  seest^  however,  that  it  is  a  virtue, 
which  is  not  insensible  to  the  tfictates  of  honour,  jus- 
tice, and   friendship. 

Dlomi\n:s;.     C'lards.  take  Pythias  to  execution.     We 
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shall  see  whether  Damon  will  continue  to  despise  my  ' 
authority.  -  \ 
Damon.  Pythias,  by  returning  to  submit  himself  to  ' 
thy  pleasure,  has  merited  his  life,  and  deserved  thy  fa- 
vour ;  but  I  have  excited  thy  indignation,  b}^  resigning  ' 
myself  to  thy  power,  in  order  to  save  him  :  Be  satis-  | 
fied,  then,  with  this  sacrifice,  and  put  me  to  death. 

Pi/thias.     Hold,  Dionysius !    remember  it  wa$  Py-  i 

thias  alone  who  offended  thee  :  Damon  could  not.  J 

Dionj/sius.     Alas  !  what  do  I  see  and   hear  !    where  \ 

am  1  ?     Mow  miserable  ;  and  how  worthy  to  be  so  ?     I  ; 

have  hitherto  known    nothing  of  true  virtue.     I  have  ' 
spent  my  life  in  darkness  and  error.     All  my  power 

and  honours  arc  insufficient  to  produce  love.     1  cannot  \ 

boast  of  having  acquired  a  single  friend,  in  the  coursu  j 
of  a  reign  of  thirty  years  ;  and  yet  these  two  persons, 

in  a  private  condition,  love  one  another  tenderly,  un-  ; 

reservedly  confide  in  each  other,  are  mutually  happy,  ; 
and  ready  to  die  for  each  other's  preservation. 

Pj/lhias.     How  couldst   thou,  who  hast  never  loved  j 

any  person,  expect  to  have  friends  ?  If  thou  hadst  loved  ; 
and  respected   men,  thou  wouldst  have  secured   their 

love  and  respect.      Thou  hast  feared   mankind  ;    and  ; 
they  fear  thee ;  they  detest  thee. 

Dionysius.     Da^ion,  Pythias,  condescend   to  admit 

ji)e  as  a  third  friend,  in  a  connexion  so  perfect.     I  give  | 

you  your  lives  ;  and  I  will  load  you  with  riches.              ""  ■ 

Damon.    We  have  no  desire  to  be  enriched  by  thee.; 

and,  ill  regard  to  thy  friendship,  we  cannot  accept  or  ] 

enjoy  it,  till  thou  becomest  good  and  just.     Without  ; 

these  qualities,  thou  canst  be  connected  with  none  bi4  '^ 

trenibliri^  staves^  and  base  flatterers.     To  be  loved  and  1 
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csteematl  by  men  of  free  and  generous  ni'uids,  thou 
must  be  virtuous;  afFectionate,  disniterested,  benefi- 
cent ;  and  know  how  to  live  in  a  sort  of  equality  with 
^hose  who  siiare  and  deserve  his  friendship. 

FENELON,  Archbishop  of  Cajnhray, 

SECTION  III 
LOCKE   AND    BAYLE. 
ChfisiimiitT/  deftndtid  against  the  CavUs  of  Scepticism, 

Bnyle.  Yes,  we  both  were  philosophers;  but  my 
pliilosophy  was  the  deepest.  You  dogmatized  :  I 
doubted. 

Locke.  Do  you  make  doubting  a  proof  of  depth  in 
])hilosophy  r  It  may  be  a  good  beginning  of  it;  but 
it  is  a  bad  end. 

Bai/le.  No  ;  — the  more  profound  our  searches  are 
into  the  nature  of  things,  the  more  uncertainty  we  shall 
find;  and  the  most  subtle  minds  see  objections  and 
difficulties  in  every  system,  which  are  overlooked  of 
undiscoverable  by  ordinary  understandings. 

Locke.  It  would  be  better  then  to  be  no  philoso- 
pher, and  to  continue  in  the  vulgar  herd  of  mankinf  ^ 
that  one  may  have  the  convenience  of  thinking  that 
one  knows  something.  1  find  that  the  eyes  which  na- 
ture has  given  me,  see  many  things  very  clearly,  though 
some  are  out  of  their  reach,  or  discerned  but  dimly. 
W,hat  opinion  ought  1  to  have  of  a  physician,  who 
should  oiflr  me  an  eye-water,  the  use  of  wbich  woulj 
at  first  so  sharpen  my  sight,  as  to  carry  it  farther  than 
H 
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onlmary  vision  ;  but  would  in  the  end  put  thenj  out  ? 
Your  philosophy  is  to  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  what  I  have 
supposed  the  doctor's  nostrum  to  be  to  those  of  the 
body.  It  actually  brought  your  own  excellent  under- 
standing, which  was  by  nature  quick-sighted,  and  ren- 
xle-red  more  so  by  art  and  a  subtilty  of  logick  fpeculiar 
to  yourself — it  brought,  I  say,  your  very  acute  under- 
standing to  see  nothing  clearly;  and  enveloped  all  the 
great  truths  of  reason  and  religion  in  mists  of  doubt. 

Buylc.  I  own  I  did  ; — but  your  comparison  is  not 
just.  I  did  not  see  well,  before  1  used  my  philosophic 
eye  water  ;  I  only  supposed  I  saw  well ;  but  I  was  in  an 
error,  with  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  blindness 
was  real,  the  perceptions  were  imaginary.  I  cured 
myself  first  of  those  false  imaginations,  and  then  I 
laudably  endeavoured  to  cure  other  men. 

Lccke,  A  great  cure  indeeed  !  and  don't  you  think 
that,  in  return  for  the  service  you  did  them,  they  o»Jght 
to  erect  you  a  statue  ? 

Bayle.  Yes  ;  it  is  good  for  human  nature  to  know 
iti  own  weakness.  When  we  arrogantly  presume  on 
a  strength  we  have  not,  we  are  always  in  great  danger 
of  hurting  ourselves,  or  at  least  of  deserving  ridicule 
and  contempt,  by  vain  and  idle  efforts. 

Locke.  I  agree  with  you,  that  human  nature  should 
know  its  own  weakness ;  but  it  should  also  feel  its 
strength  and  try  to  improve  it.  This  was  my  em- 
ployment as  a  philosopher.  I  endeavoured  to  disco- 
ver the  real  powers  of  the  mind,  to  see  what  it  could 
do,  and  what  it  could  not ;  to  restrain  it  from  efforts 
beyond  its  ability ;  but  to  teach  it  how  to  advance  as 
fi^r  as  the  facvlties  given  to  it  by  nature,  with  the  ut- 
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most  exertion  and  most  proper  culture  of  them,  which 
allow  it  to  go.  In  the  vast  ocean  of  philosophy,  I  had 
the  line  and  the  plummet  always  in  my  hands.  Many 
of  its  depths  I  found  myself  unable  to  fathom  ;  but, 
by  caution  in  sounding,  and  the  careful  observations  I 
made  in  the  course  of  my  voyage,  1  found  out  some 
truths  of  so  much  use  ta  mankind,  that  they  acknow- 
ledge me  to  have  been  their  benefactor. 

Bayle.     Their   ignorance     makes     them    think   so. 
~]     Some  other  philosophers  will  come  hereafter,  and  show 
J     those  truths  to  b«  falsehoods.     He  will  pretend  to  dis- 
i    cover   other  truth  of  equal  importance.     A  later  sage 
will  arise,  perhaps  among  men  now  barbarous  and  un- 
learned, whose  sagacious  discoveries  will  discredit  the 

■  opinions  of  his  admired  predecessor.  In  philosophy, 
as  in  nature,  all  changes  its  form,  and  one  thing  exists 
by  the  destruction  of  another. 

Locke.  Opinions  taken  up  without  patient  investi- 
gation, depending  on  terms  not  accurately  defined,  and 
principles    beoged   without  proof,  like  theories  to  ex- 

■  plain  tlie  phenomena  of  nature,  built   on  suppositions 
™    instead    of  experiments,  must  perpetually  change  and 

destroy  one  another.  But  some  oj»inions  there  are, 
even  in  matters  not  obvious  to  the  commoTi  sense  of 
mankind,  which  the  mind  has  received  on  such  rational 
grounds  of  assent,  that  they  are  as  inmmveable  as  the 
pillars  of  heaven  ;  or  (to  s-peak  phiIosoj;hically)  as  the 
great  laws  of  Nature,  by  which,  under  God,  the  uni- 
verse is  sustained.  Can  you  seriously  think,  that,  be- 
cause the  hypothesis  of  your  country njan  Descartes, 
which  ^^as  nothing  but  an  ingenious,  well  .imagined 
lomance,  has  been  lately  explocied,  the  system  of  New- 
H  '2 
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ton,  which   is  built  on  experiments  and  geometry,  the  ' 
tvyo  ,most  certain  methods  of  discovering  truth,    vvilj 

ever  fail  ;  or  that,  because  the  whims  of  fanatics  and  ]! 
the  divinity  of  the  schoolmenjCannot  now  be  supported, 
the  doctrines  of  that  religion,  which  1,  the  declared 

epemy  .of  ?tU  enthusiasm  and  false  reasoning,  firmly  be-  ] 

lieved  and  maintained,  will  ever  be  i»haken  r  .'; 

Bayle.     If  you   had  asked  Descartes,  while  he  was  ' 

in  the  height  of  his  vogue,  whether  his  system  would  i 

ever  be  confuted  by  any  other  philosophers,  as  that  of  ' 

Aristotle  had  been  by  bis,  what  answer  do  you  suppose  I 

he  would  have  returned  ?  <t 

Locke.     Come,  come,  you  yourself  k«ew  tiie  dififer-  '^ 

cnce  between  the   foundations  on  which  the  credit  of  j 

those  systems,  and  that  of  Newtcn  is  placed.     Your  '' 

scepticism  is  more  affected  than  real.     You  found  it  a  \ 

shorter  way  to  a  great  reputation,  (the  only  wish  of  \ 

your  heart,)  to  object,  than  to  defend  ;  to  pull  down,  I 

than  to  set  up.     And  your  talents  we^re  admirable  for  '-. 

that  kind  of  work.     Then  you.r  huddling'  together  in 

a  Critical  Dictionary,  a  pleasant  tale,  or  obscene  jest,  \ 

and  a  grave  a.rgument  against  the  Christian  religion,  a  ■ 

w  itty  confutation  of  some  absurd  author,  and  an  artr  ; 

ful  sophism  to  impeach  some  respectable   truth,    was  '\ 

particularly  commodious  to  all  our  young  smarts  and  ,^ 

smattcrers  in  free-thinking.     But    what  mischief  have  | 

you  not  done  to  human  society  ?  You  have  endeavoured,  '\ 

and  with  some  degree  of  success,  to  sliake  those  foun-  ■* 

dations,    on   which   the  whole  moral  world,    and  the  , 

great  fabric  of  social  happiness,  entirely  rest.     How 

could   you,  as  a  philosopher,  in  the  sober  hours  of  re-  j 

flection^  answer  for  this  to  your  conscience,  even  sup-  I 
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posing  you  had  doubts  of  the  truth  of  a  system,  \Ahich 
gives  to  virtue  its  sweetest  hopes,  to  impenitent  vice  its 
greatest  fears,  and  to  true  penitence  its  best  consola- 
tions ;  w'hich  restrains  even  the  least  approaches  to  guilt, 
and  yet  makes  those  allowances  for  the  infirmities  of 
our  nature,  which  the  Stoic  pride  denied  to  it,  but 
which  its  real  imperfection,  and  the  goodness  of  its  in^ 
finitely  benevolent  Creator,  so  evidently  require  ? 

Bayle.  The  mind  is  free  ;  and  it  loves  to  exert  its 
freedom.  Any  restraint  upon  it  is  a  violence  done  to 
its  nature,  and  a  tyranivy  against  w  hicb  it  has  a  right 
to  rebel. 

,  Locke.  The  mind,  though  free,  has  a  governor 
VI  ithin  itself,  which  may  and  ought  to  limit  the  exer- 
cise of  its  freedom.     The  governor  is  Reason. 

Baylc.  Yes; — but  Keason,  like  other  governors 
has  a  policy  more  dependent  upon  certain  caprice,  thaa 
upon  any  fixed  laws.  And  if  .that  reason,  which  rules 
my  mind  or  yours,  has  happened  to  set  up  a  favourite 
notion,  it  not  only  submits  implicity  to  it,  but  desires 
that  the  same  respeYt  should  be  paid  to  it  by  all  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Now  1  hold  that  any  man  may  law- 
fully oppose  this  desire  in  another  ;  and  that  if  he  is 
wise,  he  will  do  his  utmost  endeavours  to  check  it 
in  himself. 

Locke.  Is  there  not  also  a  weakness  of  a  contrary 
nature  to  this  you  are  now  ridiculing  ?  do  we  not  often 
take  a  pleasure  to  show  our  own  power,  and  gratify 
our  own  pride,  by  degrading  the  notions  set  up  by 
other  men,  and  generally  respected  ? 

Bayle.     I  believe  we  do;  and  by  this  means  it  often 
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happens  that,  if  one  man  build  and  consecrate  a  tern-  ; 
pie  to  Folly  another  pulls  it  down. 

Locke.     Do  you  think  it  beneficial  to  human  society,  j 
to  have  all  the  temples  pulled  down  ? 

Bai/le.     I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  ; 

Locke,     Yet  I  find^not  in  your  writings  any  mark  of  '\ 
distinction  to  tell  us  which  you  meant  to  save.  ' 

Buyle.     A  true  philosopher,  like  an  impartial  histo- 
rian, must  be  of  no  sect.  ] 

Locke.     Is  there  no  medium  between  the  blind  zeal  '■ 
of  a  sectary,  and  a  total  indifference  to  all  religion  ?       | 

Baylc.     With  regard  to  morality,  1  was  njtindif-   / 
ferent.  \ 

Locke.  IIow  could  you  then  be  indifFerent  with  re- 
gard to  the  sanctions  religioa  gives  to  morality  ?  how  j 
could  you  publish  what  tends  so  directly  and  apparent-  i 
ly  to  weaken  in  mankind  the  belief  of  those  sanctions?  J 
was  not  this  sacrificing  the  great  interest  of  virtue  to  ; 
the  liUle  motives  of  vanity  ?  ■ 

Bayls.     A  man  may  act  indiscreetly,  Imt  he  cannot 
do  wion^;,  by  declaring  that,  which,  on  a  full  discus-  :^ 
sion  of  the  question,  hesinctrely  thinks  to  be  true. 

Locke.  An  enthusiast,  who  advances  doctrines  pre-  ^ 
judicial  to  society,  or  opposes  any  that  are  useful  to  it,  ^ 
has  the  strength  of  opinion,  and  the  heat  of  a  disturbed  ' 
jriiagination,  to  plead  in  alleviation  of  his  fault.  But  , 
your  cool  head,  and  sound  judgment,  can  have  no  such  'I 
excuse.  I  know  very  wtll  there  are  passages  in  all  your  • 
works,  and  those  not  few,  where  you  talk  like  a  rigid  J 
moralist,  i  have  also  heard  that  your  character  was 
irreproachably  good.     But  when,  in  the  most  laboured  ] 
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parts  of  you  writings,  you  sap  the  surest  foundations  of 
ail  moral  duties;  what  avails  it  that  in  others,  or  in 
the  conduct  of  your  life,  you  appeared  to  respect  them  ? 
How  many  who  have  stronger  passions  than  you  had, 
and  are  desirous  to  get  rid  of  the  curb  that  restrains 
them,  will  lay  hold  of  you  scepticism,  to  set  themselves 
loose  from  all  obligations  of  virtue  !  What  a  misfortune 
is  it  to  have  made  fuch  a  use  of  sruch  talents:  It 
^'ould  have  been  better  for  you  and  for  mankind,  if  you 
had  been  one  of  the  dullest  of  Dutch  theologians,  or  the 
most  credulous  monk  iii  a  Portugutssc  convent.  Tho 
riches  of  the  mind,  like  those  of  fortune,  may  be  env. 
ployed  so  perversely,  as  to  become  a  nuisance  and  pest, 
instead  of  an  ornament  and  support,  to  society. 

Baj/'e.  You  are  very  severe  upon  me. — But  deryou 
count  it  no  merit,  no  service  to  mankind,  to  deliver 
tliem  from  the  frauds  and  fetters  of  priestcraft,  from 
the  deliriums  of  fanaticism,  and  from  the  terrors  and 
follies  of  superstition  ?  Consider  how  much  mischief 
these  have  done  to  the  world  !  Even  in  the  last  age, 
v\hat  massacres,  what  civil  vvat.^,  what  convulsions  of 
governnjent,  what  confusion  in  society,  did  tliey  pro- 
duce !  Nay,  in  that  we  both  lived  in,  though  much 
more  enlightened  than  the  former,  did  I  not  see  them 
occasion  a  violent  persecution  in  my  own  country  ?  and 
can  you  blarae  me  for  striking  at  the  root  of  these 
evils  ? 

Locke.  The  root  of  these  evils,  you  v/cll  know,  was 
false  religion:  but  you  struck  at  the  true.  Heaven 
and  hell  ere  not  more  different,  than  the  system  of 
faith  I  defended,  and  that  which  produced  the  horrors 
of.  which  you  speak.     Why  would  you  so  fallaciously 
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confound  them  together  in  some  of  your  writings,  that 
it  requires  niucfi  more  judgment,  and  a  more  diligent 
attention,  than  ordinary  readers  have,  to  separate  them 
again  and  to  make  the  proper  distinctions  ?  This,  in- 
deed, IS  the  great  art  of 'the  most  celebrated  free- 
thinkers. They  recommend  themselves  to  warm  and 
ingenious  miiuls,  by  lively  strokes  of  wit,  and  by  ar- 
guments really  strong,  against  superstition,  enthusiasm, 
and  priestcraft.  Tint]  at  the  same  time,  they  insi- 
diously throw  the  colours  of  these  upon  the  fair  face  af 
true  Religion  ;  and  dress  her  out  in  their  garb,  v\'ith  a 
malignant  iat  ntion  to  render  her  odious  or  despicable, 
to  those  who  have  not  penetration  enongh  to  discern 
the  impious  fraud.  Some  of  them  may  have  thus  de- 
ceived themselves,  as  w£ll  as  others.  Yet  it  is  certain, 
no  book,  that  ever  was  written  by  the  most  acute  of 
these  gentlemen,  is  so  repugnant  to  priestcraft,  to  spi- 
ritual tyranny,  to  all  absurd  superstition^,  to  all  that 
can  tend  to  disturb  or  injm-e  society,  as  that  gospel 
they  so  much  affect  to  despise. 

Baylc.  Mankind  are  so  made,  that,  when  they  have 
been  over- heated,  they  cannot  be  brought  to  proper 
temper  again,  till  they  have  been  ovtr-cooled.  My 
scepticism  might  be  necessary,  to  abaite  the  fever  and 
phrenzy  of  false  religion. 

Locke.  A  wise  prescription,  Indeed,  to  bring  on  a 
paralytica!  state  of  the  mind,  (for  such  a  scepticism  as 
yours  is  ap^lsy,  which  deprives  the  mind  of  all  vigour, 
and  deadens  its  natural  and  vital  powers,)  in  order  to 
take  off  a  fever,  which  temperance,  and  the  milk  of  the 
evangelical  doctrines,  would  probably  cure  ! 

Baj/lc.     I  acknowledge, that  those  medicines  have  a 
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great  power.  But  few  doctors  apply  them  untainted 
with  the  mixture  of  some  harsher  drugs,  or  some  un- 
safe and  ridiculous  nostrums  of  their  own. 

Locke.  What  you  novv  say  is  too  true. — God  has 
given  us  a  most  excellent  physic  for  the  soul,  in  all  its 
diseases ;  but  bad  and  interested  physicians,  or  igno- 
rant and  conceited  quacks,  administer  it  so  ill  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  that  much  of  the  benefit  of  it  is  un- 
happily  lost.  LORD    LYTTLETON. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


SECTION   I. 
Cicero   against   Veires, 

JL  HE  time  is  come,  Fathers,  when  that  which  has 
long  been  wished  for,  towards  allaying  the  envy  your 
order  has  been  subject  to,  and  removing  the  imputa- 
tions against  trials,  is  effectually  put  in  our  power.  An 
opinion  has  long  prevailed,  not  only  here  at  home,  but 
likewise  in  foreign  countries,  both  dangerous  to  you, 
and  pernicious  to  the  state, — that,  in  persecutions,  men 
of  wealth  are  always  safe,  however  clearly  convict- 
ed. There  is  now  to  be  brought  upon  his  trial  be- 
fore you,  to  the  confusion,  I  hope,  of  the  propaga- 
tors of  this  slanderous  imputation,  one  whose  life  and 
actions  condemn  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial 
H  5 
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tial  persons;  but  who,  accor^^ing  to  his  own  reckon- 
ing and  declared  dependence  upon  his  riches,  is  al- 
ready acquitted ;  1  mean  Caius  Verres.  I  demand 
justice  of*  yon.  Fathers,  upon  the  robber  of  the  public 
treasury,  the  oppressor  of  Asia  Minor  and  Pamphylia, 
the  invader  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Romans, 
the  scourge  and  curse  of  Sicily.  If  that  sentence  is 
passed  upon  him  which  his  crimes  deserve,  your  au- 
thority. Fathers,  will  be  venerable  and  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  but  if  his  great  riches  should 
bias  you  in  his  favour,  1  shall  still  gain  one  point, — to 
make  it  appa^nt  to  all  the  world,  that  what  was  want- 
ing in  this  case,  was  not  a  criminal  nor  a  prosecutor, 
but  justice  and  adequate  punishment. 

To  pass  over  the  shameful  irregularities  of  his  youth, 
what  does  his  questorship,  the  first  public  employment 
lie  held,  what  does  it  exhibit,  but  one  continued  scene 
of  villanies  ?  Cneius  Carbo  plundered  of  the  public 
money  by  his  own  treasurer,  a  consul  stripped  and  be- 
trayed, an  army  deserted  and  reduced  to  want,  a  pro- 
vince robbed,  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  a  people 
violated-  The  employment  he  held  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Pamphylia,  what  did  it  produce  but  the  ruin  of  those 
countries  ?  in  which,  houses,  cities,  and  temples,  were 
robbed  by  him.  What  was  his  conduct  in  his  pretor- 
ship  here  at  home  ?  Let  the  plundered  temples,  and 
public  works  neglected,  that  he  might  embezzle  the 
money  intended  for  carrying  them  on,  bear  witness. 
How  did  he  discharge  the  office  of  a  Judge  ?  Let  those 
who  suffered  by  his  injustice  answer.  But  his  pretor- 
ship  in  Sicily  crowns  all  his  v/orks  of  wickedness,  and 
finishes  a  lasting  monument  to  his  infamy.     Themis- 
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chiefs  doae  by  him  in  that  unhappy  country,  during 
the  three  years  of  his  iniquitous  administration,  are 
such,  that  many  years,  under  the  wisest  an4  best  of 
praetors,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  restore  things  to 
.  the  condition  in  which  he  found  them  :  for  it  is  noto- 
rious, that,  during  the  time  of  his  tyranny,  the  Si- 
cihaas  neither  enjoyed  the  protection  of  their  own 
Oiiginal  laws  ;  of  the  regulations  made  for  their  benefit 
by  the  Roman  senate,  upon  their  coming  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  common  wealth  ;  nor  of  the  natural  and 
unalienable  rights  of  men.  His  nod  has  decided  all 
causes  in  Sicily  for  these  three  years.  And  his  de- 
cisions have  broken  all  law,  all  precedent,  all  right. 
The  sums  he  has,  by  arbitrary  taxes  and  unheard  of 
i  iff  positions,  extorted  from  the  industrious  poor,  are 
not  to  be  computed.  The  most  faithful  allies  of  the 
commonwealth  have  been  treated  as  enemies.  Romaa 
citizens  have,  like  slaves,,  been  put  to  death  with  tor- 
tares.  The  most  atrocious  criminals,  for  money,  have 
been  exempted  from  the  deserved  punishments ;  and 
men  of  the  most  unexceptionable  characters,  con- 
demned and  banished  unheard.  The  harbours,  though 
sufficiently  fortified,  and  the  gates  of  strong  towns,  have 
been  opened  to  pirates  and  ravagers.  The  soldiery 
and  sailors,  belonging  to  a  province  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  commonwealth,  have  been  starved  to 
death.  Whole  fleets,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
province,  suffered  to  perish.  The  ancient  monuments, 
of  either  Sicilian  or  Roman  greatness,  the  statues  of 
heroes  and  princes  have  been  carried  off;  and  the 
temples  stripped  of  the  images.— Having,  by  his  ini- 
quitous sentences,  filled  the  prisons  with  the  njost  fa- 
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dustrious  and  deserving  of  the  peopii?,  he  then  pro-  i 
ceeded  to  order  numbers  of  Roman  Citizens  to  be  \ 
strangled  in  the  goals  :  so  that  the  exclamation,  "  I  aoi  ; 
a  Citizen  of  Rome  !"  which  has  often,  in  the  most  \ 
distant  regions,  and  among  the  most  barbarous  people,  ' 
been  a  protection,  was  of  no  service  to  them  ;  but,  on  \ 
the  contrary,  brought  a  speedier  and  more  severe  pu-  j 
iiishment  upon  them.  ■ 

I  ask  now,  Verres,  what  thou  hast  to  advance  against  ' 
this  charge  ?  Wiit  thou  pretend  to  deny  it  ?  Wilt  thou 
pretend,  that  any  thing  false,  that  even  any  thing  " 
aggravated,  is  aMedged  against  thee  ?  Had  any  prince,  : 
or  any  state,  committed  the  same  outrage  against  the  ; 
privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  should  we  not  think  we  j 
iiad  sufficient  ground  for  demanding  satisfaction  ?  What  i 
punishment  ought,  then,  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  tyran-  ^ 
aical  and  wicked  praetor,  w'ho  dared,  at  no  greater  ; 
distance  than  Sicily,  within  sight  of  the  Italian  coast,  ; 
to  put  to  the  infamous  death  of  crucifixion,  that  unfor-  ] 
tunate  and  innocent  citizen,  Publius  Gavius  Cosannus,  i 
only  for  his  having  asserted  his  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship, and  declared  his  intention  of  appealing  to  the  j 
justice  of  his  country,  against  a  cruel  oppressor,  who  ! 
had  unjustly  confined  him  in  prison  at  Syracuse,  u 
whence  he  had  just  made  his  escape?  The  unhappy  j 
man,  arrested  as  he  was  going  to  embark  for  his  native  j 
country,  is  brought  before  the  wicked  pyetor.  With' 
eyes  darting  fury,  and  a  countenance  distorted  with  ' 
cruelty,  he  orders  the  helpless  victim  of  his  rage  to  be  , 
^tripped,  and  rods  to  be  brougV.t ;  accusing  him,  but 
'without  the  least  shadow  of  evidence,  or  even  of  sus- 
picion  of  having  come  to  Sicily  as  a  spy.     It  was  in   : 
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vain  that  the  unhappy  maa  cried  out,  "  1  am  a  Ro- 
man citizen :  1  have  served  under  Lucius  Pretius, 
who  is  now  at  Pariormus^  and  wUl  attest  my  inno- 
cence." The  blood-thirsiy  pretor,  deaf  to  all  he  could 
urge  in  his  own  defence,  ordered  the  infamous  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted.  Thus,  Fathers,  was  an  innocent 
Roman  citizen  publicly  mangled  with  scourging; 
whilst  the  only  words  he  uttercid,  amidst  his  cruel  suf- 
ferings, were,  "  1  am  a  Roman  citizen  !'*  With  these 
he  hoped  to  defend  himself  from  violence  and  infamy. 
JBut  <5f  so  little  service  was  this  privilege  to  him,  that 
while  he  was  thus  asserting  his  citizenship,  the  order 
was  given  for  his  execution, —  for  his  execution  upon 
the  cross  !  — 

0  liberty  !—0  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Ro- 
man ear  !  —  O  sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  ! — 
once  sacred  ! — now  trampled  upon  ! — But  what  then  ! 
Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Shall  an  inferior  magistrate,  a  go- 
vernor, who  holds  his  whole  power  of  the  Roman 
people,  in  a  Roman  province,  within  sight  of  Italy, 
bind,  scourge,  torture  wnth  fire  and  red  hot  plates  of 
Iron,  and  at  last  put  to  the  infamous  death  of  the  cross, 
a  Roman  citizen  !  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  inno- 
cence expiring  in  agony,  nor  the  tears  of  pitying  spec- 
tators, nor  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
nor  the  fear  of  the  justice  of  his  country,  restrain  the 
licentious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  a  monster,  who,  in 
confidence  of  his  riches,  strikes  at  the  root  of  liberty, 
and  sets  mankind  at  defiance  ? 

1  conclude  with  expressing  my  hopes,  that  your 
wisdom  and  justice.  Fathers,  will  not,  by  sufiering  the 
atrocious  and  unexampled  insolence  of  Caius  Verres  to 
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escape  due  punisement,  leare  room  to  apprehend  the 
danger  of  a  total  subversion  of  authority,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  general  anarchy  and  confus  on. 

CICEUO*S    OKATIONS. 

SECTION-  21. 

Speech  of  Adhrhal  to  the  Roman  Senate,  imploring  their 
Protection  agaimt  Jugiathu. 

FATHERS ! 

It  is  known  to  you,  that  king  Micipsa,  my  father, 
on  his  death-bed,  left  in  charge  to  Juguitha,  his  adopt- 
ed son,  conjunctly  with  my  unfortunate  brother  Hi- 
empsal  and  myself,  the  children  of  his  own  body,  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  directing 
us  to  consider  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  as  pro- 
prietors of  it.  He  charged  us  to  use  our  best  endea- 
vours to  be  serviceable  to  the  Roman  commonwealth  ; 
assuring  us,  that  your  protection  would  prove  a  de- 
fence against  all  enemies;  and  would  be  instead  of  ar- 
mies,   fortifications,  and  treasures. 

"While  my  brother  and  I  were  thinking  of  nothing 
but  how  to  regulate  ourselves  according  to  the  directi- 
ons of  our  deceased  father — Jugurtha — the  most  in- 
,  fanious  of  mankind  !  — breaking  through  all  ties  of  gra- 
titude and  of  common  humanity,  and  trampling  on  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  procured  the 
muider  cf  my  unfortunate  brother;  and  has  driven  me 
from  my  throne  and  native  country,  tjiough  he  kno\^s 
i  inherit,  from  my  grandfather  Massinissa,  and  my 
father  Mxtpsa,  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the 
Eomaas. 
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For  a  prinre  fo  be  reduced,  by  \illany,  to  my  dis- 
tressful circumstances,  is  calamity  enough  ;  hut  my 
misfortunes  are  heuhtened  by  the  co.isideration — that 
I  find  m3'self  obliged  to  solicit  your  assistance,  Fathers 
for  the  services  done  you  by  my  ancestors,  not  for  any 
I -have  been  able  to  render  you  in  my  own  person, 
Jugurtha  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  deserve  any 
thing  at  your  hands  ;  and  has  forced  uie  to  be  burden- 
some, before  I  could  be  useful  to  you.  And  ytt,  it! 
had  no  plea,  but  my  undeserved  misery — a  once  pow- 
erful prince,  the  descendent  of  a  race  of  Illustrious  mo- 
narchs,  now,  without  any  fault  of  my.  own,  destitute 
of  every  support,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  beg- 
ging foreign  assistance, against  an  enenty  who  has  seized 
my  tijrone  and  my  kingdom — if  my  unequalled  dis- 
tresses were  all  I  had  to  plead — it  would  become  the 
greatness  of  the  Uomun  conmionwealtji,  to  protect  the 
injured,  and  to  check  the  triumph  of  daring  wickedness 
over  helpless  innocence.  But,  to  provoke  your  resent- 
ment to  the  utmost,  Jugurtha  has  driven  me  from  the 
very  dominions,  which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
gave  to  my  ancestors  ;  and,  from  which,  my  grandfa- 
ther, and  my  father,  under  your  umbrage,  expelled 
Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians.  Thus,  Fatfiers,  your 
kindness  to  our  family  is  defeated  ;  and  Jugurtha,  in 
injuring  me,  throws  contempt  upon  you. 

O  wretched  prince !  O  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  ! 
Oh  father  Micipsa!  is  this  the  consequence  of  thy  ge- 
nerosity ;  that  he,  whom  thy.  goodness  raised  to  an 
equality  with  thy  own  children,  should  be  the  murderer 
of  thy  children  ?  Must,  then,  the  Royal  house  of  Nu- 
midia  always  be  a  scene  of  havock  and  blood  ?  WhiU^. 
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Carthage  remained,  we  sufrered,as  was  to  be  expected, 
all  sorts  of  hardships  from  their  hostile  attacks;  our 
enemy  near;  our  only  powerful  ally  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  at  a  distance.  When  that  scourue  of 
Africa  was  no  more,  we  congratulated  ourselves  on 
the  prospect  of  established  peace.  But,  insteail  of 
peace,  behold  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  drenched  with 
royal  blood  !  and  the  only  surviving  son  ef  its  late 
king,  flyiug  from  an  adopted  murderer,  and  seeking 
that  safety  in  foreign  parts  which  he  cannot  command 
in  his  own  kingdom. 

Whither— Oh  !  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  If  I  return  to 
the  royal  palace  of  my  ancestors,  my  father's  throne 
is  seized  by  the  murderer  of  my  brother.  What  can  I 
there  expect,  but  that  Jugurtha  should  hasten  to  im- 
brue in  my  blood,  those  hands  which  are  now  reeking 
\vith  my  brother's  ?  If  I  were  to  lly  for  refuge,  or  for 
assistance  to  any  other  court,  from  what  prince  can  I 
hope  for  protection,  if  the  Roman  comnionwealth  give 
me  up  ?  From  my  own  family  or  friends  I  have  no 
expectations.  My  royal  father  is  no  more.  He  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  violence,  ^nd  out  of  hearing  of 
the  complaints  of  his  unhappy  son.  Were  my  brother 
alive,  our  mutual  sympathy  would  be  some  alleviation. 
But  he  is  hurried  out  of  life,  in  his  early  youths  by  the 
very  hand  v\'hich  should  have  been  the  last  to  injureany 
of  the  royal  family  of  Numidia.  The  bloody  Jugur- 
tha has  butchered  all  whom  he  suspected  to  be  in  my 
interest.  Some  have  been  destroyed  by  the  lingering 
torment  of  the  cross.  Others  have  been  given  a  prey- 
to  wild  beasts;  and  their  anguish  made  the  sport  of 
men  more  cruel  than  wild  beasts.     If  there  be  any  yet 
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alive,  they  are  sliut  up  in  tlunceons,  there  to  drag  out 
a  lite  more  intolerable  than  death  itselt'. 

Look  down,  illustrious  senators  ot"  Home !  from  that 
height  of  power  to  which  you  are  raised,  on  the  un- 
exampled distresses  of  a  prince,  w  ho  is,  by  the  cruelty 
of  a  wicked  intruder,  become  an  outcast  from  all  man- 
kind. Let  not  the  crafty  insinuations  of  liim  who  re- 
turns murder  for  adoption,  prejudice  your  judgment. 
Do  not  listen  to  the  wretch  who- has  butchered  the  sop, 
and  relations  of  a  king,  who  gave  him  power  to  sit  on 
the  same  throne  with  his  own  sons. —  1  liave  been  in- 
formed, that  he  labours  by  his  emissaries  to  prevent 
your  determining  any  thing  against  him  in  his  absence; 
pretending  that  I  magnify  my  distress,  and  might,  for 
him,  have  staid  in  peace  in  my  ov^n  kingdom.  Eut,  if 
ever  the  time  comes,  when  the  due  vengeance  from 
above  shall  overtake  him,  he  will  then  dissemble  as  I 
do.  Then  he,  who  now,  hardened  in  wickedness,  tri- 
umphs over  those  whom  his  violence  has  laid  low,  will, 
in  his  turn,  fetl  distress,  and  suffer  for  his  impious  in- 
gratitude to  my  father^  and  his  blood-thirsty  cruelty  to 
my  brother. 

Oh  murdered,  butchered  brother  I  Oh  dearest  to  my 
heart — now  goi^e  for  ever  from  my  sight!  —  but  why 
should  I  lament  his  death?  He  is,  indeed,  deprived  of 
the  blessed  light  of  heaven,  of  life,  of  kingdom,  at 
once;,  by  the  very  person  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
first  to  hazard  his  own  life  in  defence  of  any  one  of 
Micipsa's  family.  I3ut  as  things  are,  my  brother  is  not 
so  much  deprived  of  those  comforts,  as  delivered  from 
terror,  from  flight,  from  exile,  and  the  endless  train  of 
miseries  whicli  render  life  to  me  a  burden.     He  lie* 
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full  low,  full  gored  with  wounds,  and  festering  in  his 
own  blood.  But  he  lies  in  peace.  He  feels  none  of 
the  miseries  which  rend  my  soul  with  agony  and  dis- 
traction, while  I  am  set  up  a  spectacle  to  mankind,  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs.  So  far  from  haviivg 
it  iii  my  power  to  punish  his  murderer,  I  am  not  niastep 
of  the  means  of  saving  my  own  life.  So  far  from 
being  in  a  condition  to  defend  my  kivigdom  from  ihe 
violence  of  the  usurper,  1  am  obliged  to  pay  for  foreign^ 
protection  for  my  own  person, 

Fathers  !  Senators  of  Rome  !  the  arbiters  of  nations  ! 
to  you  I  fly  for  refuge  from  the  murderous  fury  of  Ju- 
gurtha. — By  your  affection  for  your  children ;  by 
your  love  for  your  country ;  by  your  own  virtues  ;  by 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  ;  by  all  that 
is  sacred,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  you — deliver  a  wretch- 
ed prince  from  undeserved,  unprovoked  injury ;  and 
save  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which  is  your  own  pro- 
perty, from  being  the  prey  of  violence,  usurpation, 
and  cruelty !  SALLUsTr 

SECTiaN   III, 

The  Apostle  PauVs  noble  Defence    before    Festus  and 
Jgrippa. 

Agripi'a  said  unto  Paul,  thou  art  permitted  to  speak 
for  thyself.  Then  Paul  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
answered  for  himself. 

I  think  myself  happy,  king  Agrippa,  because  I  .'ha'.l 
answer  for  myself  ttiis  day  before  thee,  concerning  all 
the  things  whereof  I  am  accused  by  the  Jews  :  e.sptci- 
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ally,  as  I  know  tliue  to  be  expert  iu  all  customs  and 
questions  which  are  among  the  Jews.  Wherefore  I 
beseech  thee  to  hear  me  patiently. 

My  manner  of  lile  (rom  my  youth,  which  was  at  the 
first  among  my  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  ail  the 
Jews;  who  knew  me  from  the  beginning,  (if  they 
\vould  testify,)  that  after  the  straitest  sect  of  our  r^ili- 
gion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  And  now  1  stan.l,  and  am 
judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  by  God  to 
our  fathers:  to  which  promise,  our  twelve  tribes  conti- 
nually serving  God  day  and  night,  hope  to  come  :  and, 
for  this  hope's  sake,  king  Agrippa,  1  am  accused  by 
the  Jews. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with 
you,  that  GoJ  should  raise  the  dead  ?  1  verily  thought 
with  myself,  that  1  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary 
to  the  nanii  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  :  and  this  I  did  in 
Jerusalem.  Many  of  the  saints  I  shut  up  in  prison, 
having  received  authority  from  the  chief  priests  :  and 
when  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  ray  voice  against 
them.  And  1  often  punished  them  in  every  synagogue, 
and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme;  and  being  exceed, 
ingly  mad  against  them,  1  persecuted  them  even  Ltito 
strange  cities.  But  as  I  went  to  Damascus,  with  au- 
thority and  commission  from  the  chief  priests,  at  mid- 
day,  O  king  !  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven, 
above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about 
me,  and  them  who  journeyed  with  me.  And  when 
we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speak- 
ing to  me,  and  saying  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to 
kick  aj.ainst  th3  pricks.     And   I  said,  who   art  thoui 
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Lord?  And  he  replied,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  perse- 
cutest.  But  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet:  for  I  have 
appeared  to  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  mi- 
nister, aud  a  witness  both  of  these  things,  which  thou 
hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  which  I  wili  appear  to 
thee  ;  delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and  from  the 
Gentiles,  to  whom  I  now  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes, 
and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  (aod  ;  that  they  may  receive  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  inheritance  amongst  them  who  are 
sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me. 

Whereupon,  O  king  Agrippa  !  I  was  not  disobedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision  :  but  showed  first  to  them  of 
Damascus  and  of  Jerusalem,  and  through  ail  the  coasts 
of  Judea,  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  should 
repent,  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  re- 
pentance. For  these  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  m  the 
temple  ;  and  went  about  to  kill  me.  Having,  how- 
ever, obtained  help  from  God,  I  continue,  to  this  day, 
witnessmg  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  no  other 
things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  de- 
clared should  come  :  that  Christ  should  suffer  ;  that  he 
would  be  the  first  who  sho^ild  rise  from  the  dead  ;  and 
that  he  would  show  light  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
Gentiles. 

And  as  he  thus  spoke  for  himself,  Festus  said,  with  n 
loud  voice,  "  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much 
learning  hath  made  thee  mad."  But  he  replied,  I  am 
not  mad,  most  noble  Festus;  but  speak  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.  For  the  king  knoweth  these 
things,  before  whom  I  also  speak  freely.  I  am  per- 
ijuadod  that  none  of  these  thin';s  are  hidden  from  him  : 
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for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  King  Agrip- 
pa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  ?  1  know  that  thou  be- 
lievest.  Then  Agrippa  said  to  Paul,  *'  aUiiost  thou 
])ersuades,t  me  to  be  a  Christian."  And  Paul  replied, 
"  I  would  to  God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that 
hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost,  and  altogether 
such   as  1  am,  except  those  bonds.* 

ACTS    XXVI. 

SECTION  ir. 

Lord  Mansfield's  Speech  in  the  House  of  I^ords,  1770, 
cm  the  Bill  for  preveyiting  the  Delays  of  Justice,  by 
claiming  the  Privilege  of  Parliament, 

MY    LORDS, 

AVhex  I  consider  the  importance  of  this  bill  to  your 
Lordships,  I  am  not  surprised  it  has  taken  up  so  much 
of  your  consideration.  It  is  a  bill,  indeed  of  no  com- 
mon magnitude  ;  it  is  no  less  than  to  take  away  from 
two-thirds  of  the  legislative  body  of  this  great  king- 
dom, certain  privileges  and  immunities  of  which  they 
have  been  long  possessed.  Pej-haps  there  is  no  situa- 
tion the  human  mind  can  be  placed  in,  that  is  so  diffi- 
cult and  so  trying,  as  when  ats  made  a  judge  in  its 


*  How  h»ppy  was  this  great  Apostle,  even  in  the  n>ost  peri- 
lous circumstances !  Though  under  bonds  and  oppression,  his 
mind  was  free,  and  raised  above  every  fear  of  man.  With  what 
dignity  and  composure  does  he  defend  himself,  and  the  noble 
cause  he  had  espoused  j  whilst  he  displays  the  most  compassionate 
arwi  generous  feelings  for  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  sublim? 
religion  by  which  he  was  animated  ! 
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own  cause.  There  is  something  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  man  so  attached  to  self,  so  tenacious  of  pri- 
vileges once  obtained,  that,  in  such  a  situation,  either  to 
discuss  with  impartiality,  or  decide  with  justice,  has 
ever  been  held  the  summit  of  all  human  virtue.  The 
bill  now  in  question  puts  your  Lordships  in  this  very 
ijredicaii>ent ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  wisdom  of  your 
decision  will  convince  the  world,  that  where  self-interest 
and  justice  are  in  opposite  scales,  the  latter  will  ever 
preponderate  wiih  your  Lordships. 

Privileges  have  been  granted  to  legislators  in  all  ages 
and  in  ail  countries.  The  practice,  is  founded  in  wis- 
dom ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  peculiarly  essential  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  that  the  members  of  both 
Houses  should  be  free  in  their  persons,  in  cases  of  civil 
suits :  for  there  may  come  a  time  when  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  this  whole  empire,  may  depend  upon  their 
attendance  in  parliament.  I  am  far  from  advising  any 
measure  that  would  in  future  endanger  the  state  :  but 
the  bill  before  your  Lordships  has,  1  am  confident,  no 
such  tendency  ;  for  it  expressly  secures  the  persons  of 
members  of  either  House  in  all  civil  suits.  This  being 
the  case,  1  confess,  when  I  see  many  noble  lords,  for 
whose  judgment  I  have  a  very  great  respect,  standing 
up  to  oppose  a  bill  which  is  calculated  merely  to  facih- 
tate  the  recovery  of  just  and  legal  debts,  I  am  astonish- 
ed and  amazed.  They,  1  doubt  not,  oppose  the  bill 
U[)on  public  principles:  I  would  not  wish  to  insinuate, 
that  private  interest  had  the  least  weight  in  their  deter- 
mination. 

The  bill  has  been  frequently  proposed,  and  as  fre- 
quently has  miscarried  :  but  it  was  always  lost  in  the 
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LoN^'cr  House.  Little  did  I  think,  when  it  had  passed 
the  Commons,  that  it  could  possibly  have  met  with 
such  opposition  here.  Shall  it  be  said,  that  you,  niy 
Lords,  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  the  highest  ju- 
dicial and  legislative  body  of  the  realm,  endeavour  to 
evade,  by  privilege,  those  very  laws  which  you  enforce 
on  your  fellow-subjects  ?  Forbid  it  justice  ! — I  am  sure, 
were  the  noble  Lords  as  well  acquainted  as  I  am,  with 
but  half  the  difficulties  and  delays  occasioned  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  under  pretence  of  privilege,  they 
would  not,    nay  they  could  not,  oppose  this  bill. 

I  Have  waited  with  patience  to  hear  what  arguments 
.might  be  urged  against  the  bill  ;  but  1  have  waited  in 
vain :  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  arg^ument  that  can 
wei^h  ap;ainst  it.  The  justice  and  expediency  of  the 
bill  are  such  as  render  it  self-evident.  It  is  a  proposition 
of  that  nature,  that  can  neither  be  weakened  by  argu- 
ment, nor  entangled  with  sophistry.  Much,  indeed, 
has  been  said  by  some  noble  lords,  on  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancetton-5,  and  how  diflerently  they  thought  from 
us.  They  not  only  decreed,  that  .privilege  should  pre- 
vent all  civil  suits  from  proceeding  during  the  sitting 
of  parliament,  but  likewise  granted  protection  to  the 
very  servants  of  members.  1  shall  say  nothing  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  jancestors  ;  it  might  perhaps  appear  in- 
viduous  ;  that  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  case.  I 
shall  only  say,  that  the  noble  lords  who  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  weightof  that  reflection,  should  remem- 
ber, that  as  circumstances  alter,  things  themselves 
should  alter.  Formerly,  it  was  not  so  fiishionable  either 
for  masters  or  servants  to  run  in  debt,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sc  nt.     Formerly,  we  were  not  that    great  commercial 
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nation  we  are  at  present ;  nor  formerly  were  merchants 
and  manufacturers  members  of  parliament,  as  at  pre- 
sent.    The  case  is  now  very  different :  both  merchant.'^ 
anxi  munufacturers  are,  with  great  propriety,  elected    J 
members  of  the   Lower    House.      Commerce   having     ■ 
thus  got  into  the  legislative  body  of  the  kingdom,  pri-    i 
vilege  must  be   done  away.     We  all  know,  that  the     • 
very  soul   and   essence  of  trade  are  regular  payments  ;    -\ 
and  sad  exj)erience  teaches  us,  that  there  are  men,  who    ' 
will  not  make  their  regular  payments  without  the  com-     ' 
pulsive  power  of  the  laws.     The  law  then  ought  to  be     ] 
equally  open   to  all.      -Any  exemption   to   particular     j 
men,  or  particular  ranks  of  men,  is,  in  a  free  and  com-     j 
mercial  country,  a  solecism  of  the  grossest  nature.  ] 

Jiut  I   will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  argu-     j 
njents  for  that,  which   is  sufficiently   evidenl  witliout 
any.     I  shall  only  say  a  few  words  to  some  noble  lords,    ^ 
who  foresee  much  inconveniency,  from  the  persons  of     , 
tiieir  servants  being  liable  to  be  arrested.     One  noble 
lord  observes.    That  the  coachman  of  a  peer  i^iay  be     .; 
arrested,  while  he  is  driving  his  master  to  the  House,     \ 
and,  that,  consequently,  he  will  not  be  able  t^  attend 
his  duty  in  parliament.     Jf  this  were  actually  to  hap-     \ 
pen,  there  are  so  many  methods  by  which  the  member     | 
might  still   get  to  the  House,  that  I  can  hardly  think     : 
the  noble  lord   is  serious  in    his  objection.     Another     • 
noble  peer  said,  That,  by  this  bill,  one  might  lose  his 
jL'ost  valuable  and  honest  servants.     This  I  hold  to  be      i 
a  contradiction  in  terms:   for  he  can  neither  be  a  valua-      ; 
ble  servant,  nor  an   lionest  man,  who   gets  into  debt     J 
which   he  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay,  till  com-     J 
polled  by  the  law.     If  my  servant,  by  unforeseen  acci-      ' 
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cnts,  has  got  into  debt,  and  I  still  wUk  to  retRin 
.Jiina,  I  certainly  would  pay  the  demand.  Bu^  upoa 
DO  principU  of  libsral  legislation  whatever,  c*n  my 
servant  have  a  title  to  set  his  creditors  afr  defiance* 
while,  for  forty  shillings  only,  the  honeel  tradesman 
may  be  torn  from  his  family,  and  locked  up  in  a  goal. 
It  is  monstrous  injustice  !  I  flatter  myself,  howevi'^ 
the  detenrination  of  this  day  will  entirely  put  an 
.end  to  all  such  partial  proceedings  fox  the  future,  bj 
.passing  into  a  law  the  bill  now  under  your  Lordships* 
consideration. 

I  come  now  to  speak,  upon  what,  indeed,  I  wouljl 
tve  gladly  avoided  had  I  not  been  particularly  pointed 
ar,  for  the  part  I  have  taken  in  this  bill.  It  has 
been  said,  by  a  nobis  lord  on  my  left  hand,  that  It 
likewise  am  running  tV.e  racs  of  popularity.  If  they 
noble  Lord  means  by  popularity,  that  applause  be- 
stowed by  afterages  on  good  and  virtuous  actions,  I 
have  long  b^en  struggling  in  that  race  ;  to  what 
purpose,    ail-trying  Tin^.e  ean  alone  determine.     Eu^ 

ir  the  noble  lord  means   that  muskroom    populaiity 
which  is   raised  without    me: it,   and    lost   without  a 
criiMe,  he  is  much    mistaken  in  iiis  oppinion.     I  defy 
1 1-?  noble  Lord  to  point  out  a  single  action  of  ary  Hf 
i.i    A'hich    the  popularity  of  the  times    ever  had  thy 
>,  J  smallest  influence  on  my  determinations.  I  thank 
OyX  I  have  a  nflore  permaneat  and  steady  rulcfsr  m/ 
condnct, — the  dictates  of  my  ownbre;'^t.     They  who 
hsve  foregone  that    pleasing   adviser,  and   given  up 
their  mind  to  be  the  slave  of  evei^jypopular   impulse 
I   sincerely    pity  :  I  pity   tliem    still    more  if  iheir 
vanity,  leads  ihem  to  mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  for 
the   trumpet  of  Fair^c.     Experience   might  inform 
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them  that  many,  who  have  been  saluted  with  the  hua- 
zas  of  a  crowd  one  day,  have  Teceived  their  execra- 
tions the  next  ;  and    many,  who,  by  the  popularity 
of  their  times,  have  been  held  up  as  «potle«s  patriot* 
have,  nevertheless,  appeared  upon  the  historian's  page, 
-when  truth  has  triumphed  over  delusion,  the  assassint 
of  liberty.     Why  then  the  noble  lord  can  think  I  ana 
ambitious  of  present  poularity,  that  echo  of  folly, 
and  shadow  of  renown,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine* 
Besides,  I  do  not  know  that  the  bill  now  before  your! 
Lordships  will  be  popular  :  it  depends   much   upon 
the  caprice  of  the  day.  It  may  not  be  popular  to  com.] 
pel  people  to  pay  their  debts;  and,   in  that  case,  the' 
present  must  be  a  very  unpopular  bill.     It  may  not, 
be  popular  neither  to  take  away  any  of  theprivilegc^i 
of  parliament  ;  for  I  very  well  remember,  and   ma- 
ay    of   your    Lore  ships   may  remember,  that,   not; 
Jong  ago,  the  popular  cry  was,  for  the  extension  of; 
privilege  ;  and  so  far  did  they  carry  it  at  that  timc,^ 
that  It  was  said,  the  privilege  protected  members  evenj 
in  crimnal  actions  ;  nay,  such  was  the  power  of  po-j 
pular  prejudices  over  weak  minds,  that  the  very   de-i 
cisions  of  some  of  the  courts  v/ere  tinctured  with  that] 
doctrine.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  abominabledcctrine  ;i 
I  thought  so  then,  and  I  think  so  still  *,  but,  never-! 
theles,  it  was  a  popular   doctrine,  and  came  immedi-l 
ately  from  those  who  are  called  the  friends  of  libcr-i 
ty  ;  how  deservedly,  time  will  show.     True  liberty^ 
^n  my  oppinion,  can  only  exist  when  justice  is  equally^ 
dministercd  to  all  ;  to  the  king  and    to  the  beggar^ 
Where  is  the  justice  then,  or  where  is  the  la  the  IzW 
that  pratects  a  n?emberof  parliament   more  thnn  any 
oilitrman,  from  the   punishment    due  to  his  crimes  t 
The  laws  cf  ihia  country  allow  of  no  place,   nor  any 
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employment,  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  crimes  ;  and  where 
1  have  the  honour  to  sit  as  judge,  neither  royal  fa- 
vour, nor  popular  applause,    shall   evet  protect  the 

I  have  now  only  to  beg  pardon  for  having  employed 
80  much  of  your  Lordships'  time  ;  and  I  am  sorry  a 
bill,  fraught  with  so  many  good  consequences,  has 
not  met  with  an  abler  advocate  :  but  I  doubt  not  your 
Lordships*  determination  will  convince  the  world, 
that  »  bill,  calculated  <o  contribute  so  much  to  the 
ual  distribution  of  justice  as  the  present,  requires 
-h  your  Lordships  but  vtsy  little  support. 

SECTION    r. 

An  AdJre^i  to  young  Persons* 

1  INTEND,  in  this  address,  to  sliewyouthe  iaiport- 
ince  of  beginning  eaily  to  give  serious  attention  to 
your  conduct.  As  soon  as  you  are  capable  of  re- 
flection, you  must  perceive  that  there  is  a  right  and  a 
\7rong,  in  human  actions.     You  see,  that  those  who 


are  born  with  the  same  advantages  of  fortune,  are  not 
•all  equally  prosperous  in  the  course  of  life.  While 
some  of  them,  by  wise  and  steady  conduct,  attain  dis- 
tinction in  the  world,  and  pass  their  days  with  comfort 
and  honour  ',  others,  of  the  same  ranis,  by  nxean  .md 
vicious  behaviour,  forfeit  the  advantages  of  their  birtli 
Involve  themselves  in  much  misery  ;  and  end  in  being 
a  disgrace  to  their  friends,  and  a  burden  on  society. 
Early,  then,  may  you  learn,  that  it  is  not  on  the  ex- 
ternal condition  in  which  you  fir.d  yourselves  p!aced» 
but  ou  the  part  which  you  are  to  act,  that  your  welfare 
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«r  unhappiiicss,  jour  honour  or   infamy,   depcndj 
Now,  when  begining    to  act  that   part,  "what  can  b 
•f  greater  moment,  than  to  regulaityour  plan  of  con 
duct  whh  the  most  serious  attention,  before  you  hav 
yet   committed  any  fatal  or  irretrievable  errors  ?  If 
instead   of  exerting  reflection  for  this  valuable  pur 
pose,  you  deliver  yourselves  up,  at  «o  critical  a  time 
to  sloth  and  pleasure  ;  if  you  refuse  to  listeu  to  an 
eounseller  but  humour,  or  to  attend  to  any   pursui 
except  that  of  amusement  *,  if  you  allow  yeurselve 
to  float  loose  and  careless  on  the  tide  of  life,  read) 
to  receive  any  direction  which  the  currant  of  fashion 
may  chance  to   give  you  *,  what  can  you  expect  to  fol- 
low from  such  beginnings  ?  While  so   many  arounc 
you  are   undergoing  the    sad  coBsequences  of  a  likt 
indiscretion,  for  what  reason  shall    not  these  cense* 
€[uences  extend  to   you?    Shall   you, attain   succ 
without  that  prepaxaticn,  and  escape  dangers  withe 
that  precaution,  which   is  required  ©f  ©thers  ?  Sha! 
happiness  grow   up  to  you  of  its  own  accord,   am 
solicit  yoi-r  acceptance,  when,  to  therestof  mankindi 
it  is  the  f rait  of  long  cultivation,  and  the  acquisiti- 
on ©f  labour  and  care  ? Deceive  not  yourselves 

with  such  arrogaet  hopes.  Whatever  be  your  rank* 
Providence  will  not,  for  your  sak«,  reverse  its  es- 
tablished order.  1  he  Author  of  your  being  hath 
irijoined  you  to  "take  heed  lo  your  ways  ;  to  ponder 
the  paths  of  your  feet ;  to  remember  your  Creator 
in  the  days  of  your  youth/'  He  hath  decreed,  that 
they  only  *'  who^ek  after  wisdom,  shall  find  it  *,  tha^ 
fools  shall  be  afHicted,  because  of  their  transgressi- 
wiijT  and  that  whoever  refuseth  instruction,  shall  de^ 
ivTsy  Vis  ov, n  scul."By  listeningtto  these' admonition  i 

■J 
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Lid  tempsring  the  vivacity  oF/ouih  witK  a  proper 
Inixturcof  scriauJ  thought,  you  may  ensure  checrful- 
ici$  f»v  t'ae  rest  of  life  i  but  by  deliver  ing  yourselves 
ip  at  present  to  giddiness  and  levity,  you  lay  the 
«MndAtioa  of  lastiwj  heaviness  of  heart. 

When  you  loak  forward  to  those  plansof  life, 
;fhi«hcithcryour  circumitancehave  suggested, or  your 
'ricnds  have  proposed,  you  will  not  heatate  to  ac- 
cnoxrledge,  that  in  order  to  pursue  them  with  advan-  . 
age,  some  previous  discipline  is  requisite.  Be  assured 
hat  whatever  is  to  be  vow r  profession,  no  education  , 
is  more  necessary  to  your  success,  than  the  acquire- 
ment of  virtuous  ilisposiiions  and  habiis.  This  is  the 
universal  preparalinn  for  ever;  character,  and  evsry 
station  in  lif^.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  respect  is  always 
paid  to  virtue.  In  the  usual  course  of  human  affairs, 
it  will  be  found,  that  a  plain  understanding,  joified 
with  acknowledged  w«rth,  contributcJ  more  to  pros- 
nwity,  than  the  brightest  parts  without  probity  or 
honour.  Whether  science  or  busincsji,  or  public  iite» 
36  your  aim,  virtue  still  enters,  for  a  principal  share 
into  all  those  great  departments  of  society.  It  is  con- 
nected with  eminence,  in  every  liberal  art ;  with  re- 
putation, in  every  branch  of  fair  and  useful  business ; 
v.'ithdistinciicn,  in  every  public  station.  The  vigour 
which  it  gives  the  mind,  and  the  weight  which  it  ^V 
adds  to  character  ;  the  generous  sentiments  which  is 
i)rcathes  j  the  undanted  spirit  which  it  inspires  ;  the 
irdcur  of  diligence  v^hich  it  quickens ;  the  freedom 
whi«h  it  procures  from  pernicifius  and  dishonourable 
iv«eations ;  are  ihe  foundatioas  of  all  that  is  highly 
felonourabU,  or  greatly  eugcessfui  amoBg  men, 
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Whatever  ornamental  or  engaging  endowments  you 
1K>"W  possess,  virtue  is  a  r.ecessary  requisite,  in  otder 
to  their  shining  with  pvopcF  lustre.     Feeble  are  the 
attractions  of  the  fairest  form,  if  it  be  suspected  that 
aaothiug  within  correspondito  the  pleasing  appeararrcc*' 
without.     Short  are  the  triumphs  of  "\^  it,  when  it  \i.  \ 
supposed   to  be  the  vehicle  of  malice.     Bj  whatever    ! 
means  you  may  at  first  attract  the  attention,  you  can'    ] 
hold  the  esteem,  and  secure  the  heart  of  others,  only 
by  amiable  dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  o^  -■ 
the  mind.     These  are  the  qualities  vhose  influence    ■ 
will   last,    -when  the   lustre  of  ail  that  once  sparkled, 
and  dazzled  has  passed  av.v.y. 

Let  net  then  the  fceascn  of  youth  be  barren  of  im"  ; 
provements,  so  essential  to  your  future  felicity  and  ] 
honour.  Now  is  the  seed-time  of  life  ;  and  according  j 
to  "  what  you  «^ow,  you  shall  reap/'  Your  character-  ^ 
is  nov/,  under  Divine  asfcisiance,  of  your  own  form*. , 
ing  ;  your  tate  :s,  in  some  measure,  put  into  yoUr  own  * 
hands.  Your  nature  is  as  yet  pliant  and  soft.  Habhtll 
have  not  established  their  dominion.  Prejudices  have  ' 
not  pre-occupied  your  understanding.  Tiie  world  has  ' 
not  had  time  to  contract  and  deba-se  your  afFectioi^s.  '; 
All  your  pov/ers  are  more  vigerous,  discmb«irra'ssed}  ^ 
and  free,  than  they  will  be  at  any  future  perio«^..  i 
Whatever  inipuLe  you  now  give  to  your  desired  aird!  5 
passions,  the  direction  is  likely  to  continue.  It  v(ill,  ' 
form  the  channel  in  which  your  life  is  t©  run  ;  f^ay^ 
h  may  deternnine  its  eveiiasti'ng  issue.  CoJisidcr  then,  ' 
the  employment  of  this  important  peribd,  as  the  high- 
est  trust  which  shall  ever  be- committed  to  you  ;  as  in  a  ] 
great  measure,  decisive  of  your  happiness,  in  time,    j 
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and  in  eternity.  As  in  the  succession  of  tlie  seasons, 
each,  by  the  invariable  laws  of  Nature,  affects  th« 
productions  of  what  is  next  in  course  ;  so,  in  human 
life,  every  period  of  our  age,  according  as  it  is  well 
or  ill  spent,  influences  the  happiness  of  that  which  is 
to  follow.  Virtuous  youth  gradually  brings  forward 
accomplished  and  fiouvishing  manhood ;  and  suck 
manhood  passes  of  itself,  without  uneasiness,  into  res- 
pectable and  tranquil  old  age.  But  when  nature  is 
turned  out  of  its  regular  course,  disoider  talies  place' 
in  the  moral,  just  as  in  the  vegetable  world.  If  the 
Spring  put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  Summer  there  will 
be  no  beauty,  and  in  Autumn,  no  fruit.  So,  if  youth 
be  trifled  away  without  improvement,  manhood  will 
probably  be  contc^nptible,  and  old  age  ihiserable.  IF 
the  beginnings  of  life  have  been  **  Tanity,"  its  latter 
end  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  *'  vexation  o^ 
fpirit.'* 

I  shall  finish  this  address,  with  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  that  dependence  on  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  • 
which,  amidst  all  your  endeavours  after  improvement, 
you  ought  continually  to  preserve.  It  is  too  common 
wiik  the  young,  even  wlien  they  resolve  to  tread  the 
path  of  virtue  and  hofiour,  to  set  out  with  presumptu- 
ous confidence  in  themselves.  Trusting  to  their  own 
abilities  for  carrying  them  successfully  through  life» 
they  are  careless  of  applying  to  God,  or  of  deriving 
any  assistance  from  what  they  are  apt  to  reckon  the 
gloomy  discipline  of  religion.  Alas  I  how  little  do 
they  know  the  dangers  which  await  them  ?  Neither 
human  wisdom,  nor  human  virtue,  unsupported  by 
religion,  is  equal  to  the  trilling  situations  which  oftea 
occur  in  life.  By  the  shock  of  temptation,  how  frc- 
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qyently  have  the  most  virtuous  intentions  been  over- 
thrown ?  Urdcr  the  pressure  of  disaster,  how  often 
has  the  greatest  cons:ancy  sunk  ?  "  every  good,  aiid 
CV€ry  perfect  gift,  is  from  fibo\e."  Wiidom  and 
\irtue,  as  V.  ell  a*  *' riches  and  honour,  come  from 
God."  Desiitute  of  kis  favour,  you  are  in  no  better 
fituaticn,  v.ith  all  your  boasted  abilii«ies,  than  or- 
phans left  to  wander  in  a  trackless  desert,  without 
s.ny  guide  to  conduct  them,  or  -  any  shelter  to  cover 
'he;n  from  the  gathering  s:ovrn.  Correct,  then,  this 
ail-founded  arrogance  ^  Expect  rot,  that  your  hap- 
})iness  can  be  iiidependent  of  him  v.ho'made  you.  !>/ 
faith  and  repentance,  apply  to  the  ReJcsmer  of  the 
world.  By  pieiy  and  prayer,  seek  the  protection  of 
the  God  of  heaven.  I  conclude  with  the  scleir.n 
■words,  in  which  a  great  prince  delivered  his  dying 
charge  to  his  son  ;  word,*,  which  every  young  per^oa- 
ought  to  csRsider  as  addressed  (o  himself,  and  to  en- 
grave deeply  on  his  heart  ;  "  Scloixonj  my  son,  know 
liou  the  (rod  of  tkv  faihers  ;  and  serve  him  with  » 
perfect   heart,    and   with  a  willing  mi'd.     For   the 

Lord  searcheih  all  heans,  and  understandeth  all  the 
paginations  of  the  thoughts.  If  thou  fcek  him,  he 
will  be   found  of  thee  ;  but  if  thou  forsrik?  hirr,.  'h- 

Till  cast  thee  for  c^c^/' 


(    ^^r  > 

CHAPTER    IX. 
PROMISCUOUS    AND    MIXED    PIECES. 


A 


SECTION      I. 

Earthquake  at  Calabria  in  the  year  li2>^, 

N  account  of  this  dreadful  eartkquake, ,  is  given 
by  the  celebrated  Father  Kircher.  It  happened  whilst 
he  was  on  hie  journey  to  visit  Mount  ^^tna,  and  the 
rest  of  the  wonders  that  lie  towards  the  south  of  Italy. , 
Kircher  is  considered,  by  scholars,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  prodigies  of  learning. 

'*  Having  hired  a  boat,  incojnpany  with  four  more  j- 
(iwo  friars  of  the  order  of  St,  Francis,  and  two  secu- 
lars,)    we  launched  from  the  harbour  of  A^essina,  in 
Sicily  ;  and  arrived,  the  same  day,  at  the  promontory 
of  Pelorus.  Oar  destination  was  'for  the  city  of  Eu- 
phsemia,  in  Calabria,  where  we  had  some  business  to 
transact  ;   and  where  we  designed  to  tarry  for   some 
time.     However,  Providence  seemed  wilting  to  cross 
cur  design  •,    for  we  were  obliged,  to  continue  three 
days  at   Pelorus,  *on    account  of  the  -weather  ;  and 
though  we  often  put  out  to  sen,  yet  we  were  as  often 
driven  back.     At  length,  wearied  with  delay,  we  re- 
.  solved   to   prosecute  our  voyage  ;  and,  although  the 
sea  seemed  more  than  usually  agitated,   we  ventured 
forward.     The  guJph  cf  Charybdis,   whicli-vveap' 
p"oacnei,  seemed  whirled   round  in  such   a  maHner, 
a5  to  form  a.vast  holiO\Y,.verging;  to  a  poiLt  in  sht- 


centre.    Proceeding  onward,  and  turning  my  eyes  to 
^tna,  I  saw  it  cast  forth  large  volumes   of  smoke,  of    ^ 
mountainous  sizes,  which  entirely  covered  the  island*    | 
and  blotted  out  the  very  shores  from  tny  view.     This, 
together  with  the  dreadful  noise,   and  the  sulphuiou« 
stench  which  was  strongly  perceived,  filled  me  with 
appTehensi«ns,  that  some  more  dreadful  calamity  was 
impending.    The  sea  itself  seemed  to  wear  ii  very  un* 
usual    appearance  :  they  who  have  seen  a  lake  in  a 
riolent  shower  of  rain,  covered  all  over  with  bubbles> 
will  conceive    some  idea  of  its  agitations.    My  sur- 
prize was  still  increased,  by  the  calmness  and  serenity 
of  the   weather ;  nol   a  breeze,   not  a  cloud,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  put  all  Nature  thus  into  moti- 
on. I  therefore  warned  my  companions,  that  afl  earth- 
quake was  approaching  ;  and,  after  some  time,  mak- 
ing for  the  shore  with  all  possible  diligence,  we  lan- 
ded  at  Tropea,  happy  and  tbaokful  for  having  es- 
fiaped  the  threatning  dangers  of  ihesva." 

"  But  our  triumphs  at  land  were  of  short  duration  '^ 
for  we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Jesuits'  Cotiege,  in 
that  city,  when  our  ears  were  stunned  with  a  horrid 
sound,  resembling  that  of  an  infinite  number  of  cha- 
riots, driven  fiercely  forward  ;    the  wheels  rattling, 
and  the  ihongs  cackring.     Soon  afier  this,   a  most 
dreadful  earthquake  entued  ;  so  that,  the  whole  tract 
upon  which  we  stood,  seemed  to  vibrate,  as  if  we  were 
in  the  scale  of  a  balance,  that  continued  wavering* 
This  motion,  however,  soon  grew  more  violent ;  and 
being  no  longer  able  to  keep  my  legs,  I  was  thrown- 
piosiiate  upon  the  ground,    in  the  mean  linie^  the 
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universal  ruin  round  me  redoubled  my  amazementa 
The  crash  of  falling  kouses,  the  tottering  of  towers, 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  all  contributed  to  raise 
my  terror  and  despair.  On  every  side  of  me,  I  saw 
Dothingbut  a  sceae  of  ruin  ;  and  danger  threatning 
wherever  I  should  fly.  I  commended  myself  to  God, 
as  my  last  great  refuge.  At  that  hour,  O  how  vaia 
•was  every  sublunary  happiness  1  Wealth,  honour, 
empire,  wisdom,  ail  mere  useless  sounds,  and  as  empty 
as  the  bubbles  in  the  deep  !  Just  standing  on  the 
treshold  of  eternity,  nothing  but  God  was  my  plea 
sure  ;  and  the  nearer  X  approached,  I  only  loved  him 
the  more.  After  some  time,  however,  finding  that  I 
remained  unhurt,  amidst  the  general  comussion,  I  re- 
solved to  venture  for  safety  ;  and  running  as  fast  as  I 
could,  I  reached  the  shore,  but  almost  terrified  out  of 
my  reason.  I  did  not  search  long  here,  till  I  found 
the  boat  in  which  I  had  landed  y  and  my  compani- 
ons also,  whose  terrors  were  even  greater  than  mine. 
Our  meeting  was  not  of  that  kind,  v/herc  every  one 
is  desirous  of  telling  his  own  happy  escape  \  it  was  all 
silence,  and  a  gloomy  dread  of  impending  terrors." 

Leaving  this  seat  of  desolaiion,  we  prosecuted  our 
voyage  along  the  coast  ;  and  the  next  day  came  to 
Roehetta,  where  we  landed,  although  the  earth  stil 
continued  in  violent  agitations.  But  we  were  scarcely 
arrived  at  our  inn,  when  we  were  once  more  obliged 
to  return  to  the  boat  ;  and,  in  about  half  an  hour, 
we  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  tov^/n,  and  the  inn  at 
V;hich  we  had  set  up,  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  bu- 
rying the  inhabitants  beneath  the. ruins. ^' 

"In  this  mPinner,  proceeding  onward  in- our 
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vessel   finding  na  safety  at  land,   and  yet,    from  t}ig 
smallncis  of  our  boat,    having   but  a  very  dangerous 
continuance  at  sea,  we  at  length  landed  at  Lopizium,  a 
tastle   midway  between  Tropsea  and  Eupbaemia,  the 
city  to  which,  as  1  said  before,  we  ware  bound.    Here, 
wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  nothing  but  scenesof  ruin 
and  horror  appeared  ;  lowgs  and  castUs  levelled  to 
the  ground ;  Strombalo,  though  at  sixty  miles  distance, 
belching  forth  ilames  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  with 
a  noise  which  I  could  distinctly  hear.  But  my  attention 
was  quickly  turned  from  more  'emote,  to  contiguous 
danger.     The   rumbling   sound   of  an   approaching 
t'arthquake,    which   we  by  this  time  were  grov/n  ac- 
*juain.ted  with,  alarmed   us  for  the  consequences  •,    it 
every  rnonic;it   seemfed   to  grow  louder,    and   to   ap* 
proach  nearer.     The  place  on  which  Vv-e  stood  now 
began  to  shahe  most  dreadfully  ;  so  that  being  unable 
to  stand,  my  companions  and  I  caught  hold  of  v.. hat. 
■ever  shub  grew  nei;t  us,    and  supported   ourselves  ia 
iliat  manner." 

♦' Afier  someiime,thii  violci^c  ^  ,.i^>,v  /^.-^^  v  vc;>,xi.g,  w« 

again   stood  up,    in  order  to  prosecute  cur  voyage  tib 

.    Jiupha^mia,  which  lay  within  sight.  In  ihemean  time^ 

v.hile  we  were  preparing  for  this  purpose,   I  turned 

sny  eyes  towards  the  city,  but  could  see  only  a  fright- 

lul    darl:   cloud,    that  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  place 

This  the  more  surprised  us,  as  the  weather  was  so  very 

serene.  Wcwaited,  therefore, till  the  cloud  had  passed 

nway  :    then   turning  to  look  for  the  city,    it  was  tQ- 

lally  sunk.     Wonderful  to  tell!  nothir;g  but  a  dismal 

and  putrid  lake  was  seen  where  it  stood      V/e  looksd 

^bout  to  firid  some  on?  th^t  covid  uW  us  gf  its  §3d 
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catastrophe,  but  could  see  no  person.  All  was  become 
a  melancholy  solitude  ;  a  scene  of  hideous  desolation. 
Thus   proceeding  pensively  along,  in  quest  of  some 
human  being  that  could  give  us  a   little    inforntiation 
we  at  length  saw  a  boy  sitting  by  the  shore,   and   ap^ 
pearing  itupified  v/ith  terror.  Of  him,  therefore,  we 
inquired  concerning  the  fate  of  the  city  *,  but  he  could 
iiot  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  us  an  answer.    We  en- 
treated him,  'With  every  expression  of  tenderness  and 
pity,  to  tell  us ;  but  his  senses  were  quite  wrapt  up  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped.  Wc 
offered  him  some  victuals,  but  he  seemed  to  loath  the 
sight.     We  siili  persisted  in  cur  offices  of  kindness  y 
but  he  only  pointed  to  the  place  of  the  city,  like  one 
out  of  his  senses;  and  then  running  up  into  the  woods, 
was  never  heard  of  after.     Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
c\iy  of  Euphsemia  :    and  as  we  continued  our  melan- 
choly course  along  the  shore,  the  whole  coast,  for  the 
space   of  two    hundred  miles,  presented  nothing  but 
the  remains  cf  cities ;  and  men  scattered,  without  a 
habitation,  over  the  fields.  Proceeding  thus  along,  we 
a,t  length  ended  our  distressful  voyage,  by  arriving  at 
Naples,  after  having  escaped  a  thousand  dangers  both 
ut  sea  and  land."  gol©s]\iith, 

SECT  I.  0  N    II. 

Lit Ur  from  Pliny  ic  Giminius,. 

Do  WE  not  sometimes  observe  a  sort  of  people, 
who  though  ihey  are  themselves  under  the  abject  do- 
::-.i:iion9f  every  vicCj  §hcv;  aldndgf  m?iiciou3  rsscBt- 
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mcnt  against  tke  crrdrs  of  others  ;  and  are  more  se- 
vefre  upon  those  whom  thev  most  resemble?  yet,  sure- 
ly a  lenity  of  disposition,  even  in  persons  who  have  the 
least  occasion  for.clemency  themselves,  is  of  all  virtues 
the  most  becoming.  The  highest  of  all  characters,  in 
iKv  estimation,  is  his,  who  is  as  ready  to  pardon  the  er- 
rors of  mankind,  asif  he  were  every  day  guilty  of  some 
himself;  and  at  ^hcsamc  time,  as  cautious  of  commit- 
ting a  fault,  asif  he  never  forgave  one.  It  is  a  rule  then 
v/hich  we  should,  upon  all  occasions,  both  private  and 
public,  most  religiously  observe  ;  "  to  be  inexorable 
to  our  ov/n  failings,  while  we  treat  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  v.orld  with  tenderness,  not  excepting  even  eucK 
as  forgive  none  but  themselves/' 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  asked,  who  it  is  that  has  given' 
occasion  to  these  reflections.  Know  then  ihat  a  cer- 
tain person  lately— -but  of  that  when  we  meet — • 
though,  upon  second  thoughts,  not  even  then  ;  lest, 
whil^  I  condemn  and  expose  his  conduct,  I  should 
act  counter  to  that  maxim  I  particularly  recommend. 
Whoever  therefore,  and  whatever  he  is,  shall  remain 
in  silence:  for  though  there  may  be  some  use,  per- 
haps, in  setting  a  mark  upon  the  man,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  tiierc  will  be  more,  however,  in  sparing  him 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,     f  arewel. 

MILLMOTH's    PLINY*. 

9  E  C  T  I  0  If   III, 

Lttui  'from   Pliny  to  Marcellinus,    en  the  dsaili  cf 
a  n  amiable  young  woman, 

I  WRiTi  this  under  the  utmost  oppression  of  sor- 
row )  the  youngest  daughter  of  my  friend  Fundamus 
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is  dead  !    Never  surely  ^as  there  a  more  agreeable, 
and  more  amiable  young  person  ;  or  one  who  better 
deserved  to  have  enjoyed  a  long,  I  had   almost   said, 
an  inomortai  life  I  She  had  all  the  wisdom  of  age,  and 
discretion  of  a  matron,  joined  with  youthful  sweet- 
ness and  virgin  modest/.  Withuhst  an  engaging  fond- 
ness did  she  behave  to  her  father  !  How  hindly  and  res- 
pestfuUy  receive  his  friends  !  How  affectionately  treat 
all  those  who,  in  their  respective  offices,  had  the  care 
and  education  of  her  !  She  employed  much  of  her  time 
in  reading,  in  which  she  discovered  gre^t  strength  of 
•udgement ;    she  indulged   herself  in  few  diversions, 
j^nd  those  with  much  caution.  With  what  forbearance, 
with  what  patience,  with  what  courage  did  she  endure 
her  last  illness !    She  complied  with  all  the  directions 
of  her  physicians  -,  she  encoHraged  her  sister,  and  her 
father  :    and  when  all  her  strength  of  body  was   ex- 
hausted, supported  herself  by  the  single  vigour  of  her 
mind.  That,  indeed,   continued,  even  to  her  last  mo- 
ments, unbroken  by  the  pain  of  a  long  illness,  or  the 
terrors   of  approaching  death  ;  atid  it  is  a  reflection 
which  makes  the  loss  of  her  so  much  the  more  to  De  la* 
mented.  A  loss  infinitely  severe!  and  more  severe  by 
the  particulaT  conjuncture  in  which  it.  happened  I  She 
was  contracted  to  a  most  worthy  youth  ;  the  wedding 
day  was  fixed,  and  we  were  all  invited. — How  sad  a 
change  from  the  highest,  joy  to  the  deepest  sorrow  ^ 
How  shall  I  express  the  wound  that  pierced  my  heart, 
when  I  heard   Fundamus  himself,  (as  grief  is  ever 
finding  out  circumstances  to, aggravate  its  affiic^^ion,) 
ordering  the  money  he  had  designed  to  lay  out  •»npcn 
dioilies  and  jewels  fox  her  marriage,  to  be  employed  ia 
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i2iyrrh  and  spUes  for  her  fuRcral  ?  Ht  is  a  man  •£ 
great  learning  and  good  sense,,  wko  has  applied  him- 
self from  his  earliest  youth,  to  the  noblest  and  m»st 
elevated  studies  ;  but  all  the  maxims  of  fortitude, 
v/hich  he  has  reeeived  from  books,  or  advanced  him- 
ielf,  he  r.ovv  absolutely  rejects ;  and  every  otlier  virtue 
of  his  heart  gives  place  to  all  a  parent's  tenderness. 
We  5J15JI  excuse,  we  shall  even  approve  his  sorrow, 
■when  we  consider  what  he  has  lost.  He  has  lost  a 
daughter  who  resembled  him  in  his  manners,  as  v^ell 
ES  his  person  ;  and  exactly  copied  out  all  her  father. 
3f  his  fiiend  Marcellinus  shall  think  proper  to  write 
to  him,  upon  the  subject  of  so  reasonable  a  grief,  let 
me  remind  him  not  to  use  the -rougher  arguments  of 
consolation,  and  such  as  seem  to  carry  a  sort  of  re- 
proof with  them*,  but  those  of  kind  and  sympathizing 
humanity.  Time  will  render  him  more  open  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  :  for  as  a  fiesh  wound  shrinks  back 
from  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  but  by  degrees  submits 
to,  and  even  requires  the  means  of  its  cure;  so  a 
mind  under  the  first  impressions  of  a  Misfortune, 
shuns  and  rejects  all  arguments  of  consolation  ;  but 
at  length,  if  applied  with  tenderness,  calmly  and  wil- 
lingly acquiesces  in  them.     Farewel. 

melmoth's   puny, 

SECTION    jr. 
On  Discrcthn, 

I  HAVi  often  thought,  if  the  minds  oi  i.^c.j  v\«.:« 
laid  open,  we  should  see  but  little  difference  between. 
tiiat  of  the  Wiseman  and  that  of.tlxe  fox)l. 
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There  are  infiinite  reveries,  numberless  extrava- 
gances, and  a  succession  of  vaniiies,  which  pass 
through  both.  The  great  difference  is,  that  the  first 
liQOWS  how  to  pick  and  cull  his  thoughts  for  conver- 
sation, by  suppressing  lome  and  communicating 
other;  whereas, the  other  lets  them  all  indiffcrenilj^ 
fly  cut  in  words.  This  sort  of  discretion  howevsr, 
has  no  place  in  private  conversation  between  intimate 
friends.  On  such  occasions,  the  wisest  men  very  often 
tal-k  like  the  weakest ;  for  indeed  taHdng  with  a 
friend    is  nothing  else  but  ihnk'mg  aloud. 

Tully  lias  therefore  very  jusUy  exposed  9,  srecept, 
delivered  by  some  ancient  writer*, That  a  man  should 
live  with  his  enemy  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  leave 
him  room  to  become  his  friend  ',  snd  wiih  his  friend, 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  he  became  his  enemy,  it 
should  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt  him.  The  first  part 
of  this  rule,  which  regards  our  behaviour  towards  an 
enemy,  is  indeed  very  reasonable,  ss  w-ell  as  very  pru- 
dentir.l  •,  but  ilie  latter  part  of  it,  .which  regards  our 
behaviour  towards  a  friend,  savours  more  of  cunninS 
than  of  discretion  ;  and  would  cut  a  man  ofF  from  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  life,  w'hich  are  the  freedoms  of 
conversation  with  a  bosom  friend.  Besides  that,  when 
a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  the  world  s  just 
enough  to  accuse  th  perfidiousness  of  the  friend  ra- 
ther than  the  indiscretion  of  the  person  who  confided 
in  him. 

Discretion  docs  not  only  show  itself  in  words,  but 
\n  all  the  circumstances  of  action  •,  and  is  like  an  un* 
f^er-agent  of  Providence,  to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the 
-rdinary  concerns  ©f  life. 
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There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the 
mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  «o  useful  asdiscredon. 
It  is  this,  indeed,  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest  •, 
which  sets  them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and 
places;  and  turns  them  to  the  advan-age  of  the  per- 
son who  is  possessed  of  them.  Without  it,  learning 
is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinance  ;  virtue  itself  looks 
like  weakness ;  the  best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to- 
be  more  sprightly  in  errors,  and  active  to  his  own 
prejudice. 

Discreiion  does  not  only  make  a  man  the  master  of" 
iiis  own  parts,  but  of  other  men's.  The  disc-reet  man 
finds  out  the. talents  of  those  he  converses  witlir ',  and 
knows  how  to  apply  them  to  proper  uses.  According- 
]/,  if  we  look  into  particular  communitias  and  divisi- 
ons of  men,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  the  discreet 
man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the  brave^ 
vi'ho  giiidesthe  conversation,  and  g^ivcs  measures  to 
the  society.  A  man  with  gre^.t  talents,  but  void  of 
discretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  strong  and 
blind  ;  endued  with  an  irresistible 'force,  which,  for 
"want  of  sight,  is  of  no  use  to  him. 

Though  a  man  have  all  other  perfections,  and  want 
discretion,  he  will  be  of  no  great  consequerxe  in  the 
world  ;  but  if  he  have  this  single  talent  in  perfection* 
and  but  a  consmon  share  of  otl^ers,  he  may  do  what 
he  pleases  in  his  particular  station  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discretion  the  mos* 
useful  talent  a  man  cari  bemaster  of,  I  look  upon  cun^ 
jiing  to  be  the  accomplishment  of  little,  mean,  unge- 
nerous minds.  Discreiion  points  out  the  noblest  ends 
to  u5  j  and  pursues  the  most  proper  and  laudable  mc- 
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thods  of  attaining  tKem  :  cunning  has  only  private 
selfish  aims  -,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make 
them  succeed.  Diicretion  has  large  and  extended 
viiws;  and,  like  a  well  formed  eye,  commands  a  whole 
hoYi^on  :  cunning  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness,  that 
discover  the  miRuiest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand,, 
but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance.  Big- 
eretion,  the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a  greater  au- 
thority to  the  person  who  possesses  it  -.cunning,  when 
it  is  once  detected,  loses  iis  force,  and  makes  a  man  in- 
capable of  bringing  about  even  those  events  which 
he  might  have  dene,  had  he  passed  only  for  a  plain 
man.  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason  ;  and  a 
guide  to  us  in  ail  the  duties  of  life  :  cunning  k  a  kind 
of  instinct,  that  only  looks  out  aficr  our  immediate 
interest  and  w^clfare.  Discretion  is  only  found  in  men 
of  stroBg  sense  and  good  understandings :  cunning  is 
often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes,  themselves ;  and  in  per- 
sons v;ho  are  but  the  fewest  removes  from  them.  la 
short,  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion  ;  and  it 
may  pass  upon  weak  men,  in  the  same  manner  as  vi- 
vacity is  often,  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity,  for  wis* 

The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet 
man,  itrakeff  Mirf  look  forward  into  futurity,  and  con- 
sider what  will  be  his  condition  millions  of  ages 
hence,  as'  well  as'what  it  is  at  present.  He  knows, 
that  the  misery  or  happiness  which  is  reserved  for  him 
in  another  world,  iosQs  nothing  of  its  reality  by  be- 
ing^place'd  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him,  the  objects 
do  not  appear  little  to  him  because  they  are  remote. 
He  considets,  that  those  pleasures  and  pains  v/Kich  lie 
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hid  in  eternity,  approach  nearer  to  him  every  bio- 
ment  ;  and  will  be  present  with  him  in  their  full 
iv'eight  and  measure,  as  much  as  those  pains  and  plea- 
sures which  he  feels  at  this  very  instant.  For  this 
Teason,  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  hiiMself  that  which 
is  the  proper  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  and  the  ul- 
timate designs  of  his  being.  He  carries  his  thoughts 
to  the  end  of  every  action  :  and  considers  the  most  dis- 
tant, as  well  as  the  most  immediate  effects  of  it.  He 
supersedes  every  little  prospect  of  gain  and  advantage 
■which  offers  itself  here,  if  he  does  not  find  it  consis- 
tent with  his  vi-3ws  of  an  hereafter.  In  a  word,  his 
hopes  are  full  of  immortaliiy  ;  hia  schemes  aie  large 
and  glorious ;  and  his  conduct  suitable  le  one  who 
knows  his  true  iatcrcst,  and  how  to  pursue  it  by*  pro- 
per methods.  ABPi5©.N. 

SECTION     r 

On  th  Go'vernmcni  of  our  Though s, 

A  MULTiTUBK  of  cascs  occur,  in  which  W€  arc ne 
less  accountable  for  what  -w'c  think,  than  .what  we 
do. 

As,  firs!:,  when  th^  introduction  of  any  train  of 
thought  depends  upon  ourselves,  and  is  our  voluntary 
act  •,  by  turning  our  attention  towards  such  objects> 
awakening  such  passions,  or  engaglng'ij^'such  employ 
ments,  as  we  know  must  give  a  p^iculiar  determination 
to  our  thoughts.  Next,  when  thoughts,  by  whatever 
accident  they  may  have  been  originally  suggested,  are 
ifidulged  wiih  deliberation  and  complaceacy.  Thougk 
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the  mind  has  been  passive  in  their  reception,  andi 
therefore,  free  from  blame ;  yet,  if  it  be  active  in  their 
contif  uarxe,  the  ^ulU  becomes  its  own.  They  may 
have  intruded  at  first,  Vile  unbidden  guests;  but  if, 
when  entered,  they  are  made  welcome,  and  kindly  en- 
tertained, the.caie  is  the  same  as  if  they  hed  been  in- 
vited from  the  beginning.  If  we  be  thus  accountable 
to  God  for  thoughts  either  voluntarily  iniroduced,  or 
fjeliberately  indulged,  we  are  no  less  so,  in  the  last 
place,  for  those  which  find  admittance  into  cur  hearts 
from  supine  negligence,  from  total  relaxation  of  at- 
teniion,  from  allowing  our  imagination  to  rove  with 
entire  licence,  *'  like  the  eyes  of  a  fool,  towards  the 
en-is  cF  the  e.v.-th."  Our  minds  are,  in  this  case, 
thrown  open  to  folly  and  vanity.  They  are  prostitut- 
ed to  eve  y  evil  thing  which  pleases  to  take  possessior. 
The  cci.:;cquences  n.uLt  be  all  charged  to  our  account  * 
and  in  vain  we  plead  excuse  from  human  infirmity 
Hence  it  appears,  thai  the  great  object  at  which  we 
are  to  aim  in  governirg  our  thoughts,  is,  to  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  preveniiug  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  as  are  sinful,  and  for  hastening  their  ex- 
pulsion if  they  shall  have  introduced  thew.selves  with- 
out consent  of  the  will. 

But  when  we  descend  into  ourbrea'ts,  aneJ  examine 
how  far  we  have  studied  to  keep  this  object  in  view, 
who  can  tell,  '*  how  ofthehath  offended?"  In  no  arl 
ticle  of  religion  or  morals  are  men  more  culpably  re- 
miss, than  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  they  give  to 
fancy  ;  and  that  too,  for  the  most  part,  without  re- 
morse Since  the  time  that  Eeason  began  to  cx«rt  her 
powers,  Thought,  curing  our  waking  hours,  has  been 
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active  in  ever/ breast,  without  a  moment's  suspension 
©r  pause.    The  current  of  ideas  has  been  always  flow- 
ing.  The  wheels  of  the  spiritual  engine  have  circulat- 
ed with  perpetual    motion.     Let  m  e   ask  what  has 
been  the  fruit  of  this  incessant  aetivit  y  with  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind  ?  Of  the  innumerable  hours  that 
have  been  employed  in  thowght,  how  few  are  marked 
with  any   permanent   or  useful    effect  ?  How   many 
have  either  passed  away  in  idle  dreams  ;  or  have  been 
abandoned  to  anxious  discontented  musings,  to  unsoci- 
al and  malignant  passions,  or  to  irregular  and  crimi- 
nal desires  ?  Had  I  power  to  lay  open  that  storehouse 
of  iniquity  which  the  hearts  of  too  many  conceal ; 
could   I  draw  out  and  read  to  them  a  list  of  all  the 
imaginations   they  have  devised,  and  all  the  passions 
ihey  have  indulged  in  secjet ;  what  a  picture  of  men 
should  I  present  to  themselves  I    What  crimes  would 
they  appear  to  have  perpetrated  in  secrecy,    which  to 
their  most  intimate  companions  they  durst  not  reveal! 
Even  when  men  imagine  their  theughts  to  be  inno- 
cently-employed,  they  too  commonly  suffer  them  to 
Tun  out  into  extravagant  imaginations,  and  chimerical 
plans  of  what  they  would  wish  to  attain,  or  choose  to 
be,  if  they  could  frame  the  course  of  things  according 
j_o  their  desire.     Thougli  such  employments  of  fancy 
come  not  under  the  same  description  with  those  which 
are  plainly  criminal,  yet  wholly  unblameabie  they  sel- 
dom are.  Besides  the  wasteof  time  which  they  occasion^ 
and  the  misapplication  which  they  indicate  of  those  in- 
tellectual powers  that  were  given  to  us  for  much  no- 
bler purposes,  such  romantic  speculations  lead  us  al- 
ways into  the   neighbourhood  of  forbidden  regions* 
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'I'hey  place  us  on  dangerous  ground.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  connected  v.itli  some  one  bad  passion  •,  and 
thejt  always  nourish  a  giddy  and  frivolous  turn  of 
thought.  They  unfit  the  mind  for  applying  with  vi- 
gour to  rational  pursuits,  or  for  acquiescing  in  sober 
phns  of  conduct  From  that  ideal  world  in  which  it 
allows  itseif  to  dwell,  it  returns,  to  the  commerce  of 
men,  unbent  and  relaxed,  sickly  and  tainted,  averse 
from  discharging  the  duties,  and  sometimes  disqualifi- 
ed even  for  relishing  the  pleasures,  of  ordinary  life. 

S  M  C  T  I  O  N    n, 

fOn  the  Evils  which  ^ozu  Jrjtn  unrcsiralncdVassions* 

When  man  revolted  from  his  Maker,  his  passions 
rebelled  against  himself  ;  and,  from  being  originally 
ihe  ministers  of  reason,  have  become  the  tyrants  of  the 
soul.  Hence,  in  treating  of  this  subject,  two  things 
may  be  assumed  as  principles  :  first,  that  through  the 
present  weakness  of  the  understanding,  ourpassions  are 
often  directed  tov.ards  improper  cbjcets  ;  and  next, 
that  even  when  their  direction  is  just,  and  their  ob- 
jects are  innocent,  they  perpetually  tend  to  run  into 
excess  ;  they  always  hurry  us  towards  their  gratifica- 
lion,  with  a  blind  and  dangetous  impetuosity.  On 
these  two  points  then  turns  the  whole  government  of 
ourpassions  :  first  to  ascertain  the  proper  objects  of 
their  pursuit ;  and  next,  to  restrain  them  in  that  pur- 
suit»  when  they  would  carry  ,U4  beyond  th«  bounds  of 
reason*     If  there  be  any  passion  which  intrudes  itself 
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unseasonably  into  our  mind,  which  darkens  and  trou- 
bles our  judgment,  or  habitually  discomposes  our  tem- 
per -,  which  unfits  us  for  properly  discharging  the  du- 
ties, or  disqualifies  us  for  cheerfully  enjoying  the  «om- 
forts  of  life  we  may  certainly  conclude  vi  to  have 
gained  a  dangerous  ascendant.  The  great  object 
which  we  ought  to  propose  to  ourselves,  is,  to  acquire* 
a  firm  and  stedfast  mind,  which  the  infatuation  of  pas- 
sion shall  not  seduce,  nor  its  violence  shake  ;  which, 
resting  on  fixed  principles,  shall,  in  the  midst  of  con- 
tending emotions,  remain  free,  and  master  of  itself  ; 
able  to  listen  calmly  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
prepared  to  obey  its  dictates  wiihouthesiiation. 

To  obtain,  if  possible,  such  command  of  passion,  is 
one  of  the  highest  attainments  of  the  rational  nature, 
Argumentsto  shew  its  importance'crowd  upon  usfrom 
every  quarter.  If  there  be  any  fertile  source  of  mis- 
chief to  human  life,  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  misrule 
of  passion.  It  is  this  which  poisons  the  enjoyment  of 
iixiividuals,  overturns  the  order  of  society,  and  strews 
the  path  of  life  with  so  many  miseries,  as  to  render  it: 
indeed  the  vak  of  tears.  All  th^se  great  scenes  of 
public  calamity,  which  we  behold  with  astonishment 
and  horror,  have  originated  from  the  source  of  violent 
passions.  These  have  overspread  the  carth-withbiood- 
3i,ed.  These  have  pointed  the  assassir/s  dagger,  and 
filled  the  poisoned  bov.'l.  These,  in  every  age,  have 
furnish. ed  too  copious  materials  for  the  orator's  palhe 
tic  declarnstion,  and  for  the  poet's  tragical  song. 

When  from  public  life  we  descend  to  private  con, 
liuct,  though  passion  operates  not  cherein  such  av.  ide 
ai:d  de.^truciive  sphere,  we  shall  find  its  influence  to  be 
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no  less  baneful.  I  need  not  mention  the  black  and 
fierce  passions,  such  as  envy,  jealousy,  and  revenge, 
whose  effects  are  obviously  noxious,  and  whose  agita- 
tions are  immediate  misery.  But  take  any  of  the  licen- 
tious and  sensual  kind.  Suppose  it  to  have  unlimited 
scope;  trace  it  throughout  its  course;  and  we  shall  find 
that  gradually,  as  it  rises,  it  taints  the  soundness,  and 
troubles  the  peace  of  his  mind  over  whom  it  reigns; 
that,  in  its  progress,  it  engages  him  in  pursuits  which 
are  marked  either  with  danger  or  with  shame  ;  that,  in 
the  end,  it  wastes  his  fortune,  destroys  his  health,  or 
debases  his  character  ;  and  aggravates  all  the  miseries 
in  which  it  has  involved  him,  with  the  concluding 
pangs  of  bitter  remorse.  Through  all  the  stages  of  this 
fatal  course,  how  many  have  heretofore  run  ?  What 
multitudes  do  we  daily  behold  pursuing  it,  with  blind 
and  headlong  steps  ?  blair. 

SECTION    Vli. 

On  the  proper  Stale  of  our  Temper,  ivith  respect  to 
one  another. 

Ir  is  evident,  in  the  general,  that  if  we  consult 
either  public  welfare  or  private  happiness,  Christian 
charity  ought  to  regulate  our  disposition  in  mutual 
intercourse.  But  as  this  great  principle  admits. of  se- 
veral diversified  appearances,  let  us  consider  some  of 
the  chief  forms  under  which  it  ought  to  show  itself  in 
the  usual  tenour  of  life. 

What,  first,  presents  itself  to  be  recommended,  is  a 
peaceable  temper;  a  disposition  averse  to  give  oflence, 
K 
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und  desirous  of  cultivating  harmony,  and  amicable  in- 
tercourse in  society.  This  supposes  yielding  and  con* 
descending  raanntrs,  unwillingness  to  contend  with 
others  about  trifles;  and,  in  contests  that  are  uuavoid* 
able,  proper  moderation  of  spirit.  Such  a  temper  is 
the  first  principle  of  self-enjoyment.  It  is  the  basis  of 
all  order  and  happiness  among  mankind.  The  positive 
and  contentious,  the  rude  and  quarrelsome,  are  the 
bane  of  society.  They  seem  destined  to  blast  the  small 
share  of  comfort  which  nature  has  here  allotted  to  man. 
But  they  cannot  disturb  the  peace  of  others,  mor?j 
than  they  break  tfieir  own.  The  hurricane  rages  first 
in  their  own  bosom,  before  it  is  let  forth  upon  tho- 
world.  In  the  tempests  which  they  raise,  they  are 
always  tost ;  and  frccjuently  it  is  their  lot  to  perish, 

A  peaceable  temper  must  be  supported  by  a  candid 
one,  or  a  disposition  to  view  the  conduct  of  other-; 
with  fairness  and  impartiality.  This  stands  opposed 
to  a  jealous  and  suspicious  teniper,  which  ascribes 
every  action  to  the  worst  motive,  aod  throws  a  black 
shade  over  every  character.  If  we  would  be  happy 
in  ourselves,  or  ii)  our  connexions  with  others,  let  us 
guard  against  this  malignant  spirit.  Let  us  study  that 
charity/'  which  thinketh  no  evil  ;"  that  temper  which 
without  degenerating  into  credulity,  will  dispose  us 
to  be  just ;  and  which  can  allow  us  to  observe  an  error, 
without  imputing  it  as  a  crime.  Thus  we  shall  be 
kept  free  from  that  continual  irritation,  which  imagi- 
nary injuries  raise  in  a  suspicious  breast ;  and  shajl  wai? 
among  men  as  our  brethren,  not  as  our  enemies. 

But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid,  is  not  aH 
that  is  req[uircd  of  a  gc^od  man.     He  must  cultivate  ;. 
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kinil,  generous,  and  sympathizing  temper,  which  fVek 
lipr  distress,  wherever  it  is  beheld  ;  which  enters  into 
the  concerns  o(  his  friends  with  ardour  ;  and  to  all  with 
whom  he  has  intercourse,  is  gentle,  obliging,  and  hu- 
mane. How  amiable  appears  such  a  disjiosition,  when 
contrasted  with  a  malicious  or  envious  temper,  which 
wraps  itself  up  in  its  own  narrow  interest,  looks  with 
.m  evil  eye  on  the  success  of  others,  and,  with  an  un- 
natural satisfaction,  feeds  on  their  disappointments  or 
miseries  !  How  little  does  he  know  of  the  true  happi- 
ness  of  life,  who  is  a  stranger  to  that  intercourse  of 
good  offices  and  kind  aflections,  -which  by  a  pleasing 
charm,  attaches  men  to  one  another,  and  cicculates  joy^ 
from  heart  to  heart ! 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  that  a  benevolent  temper 
finds  no  exercise,  unless  when  opportunities  olTer  of 
performing  actions  of  high  generosity,  or  of  extensive 
utility.  These  may  seldom  occur.  The  condition  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  in  a  good  measure,  pre- 
cludes them.  But,  in  the  ordinary  round  of  human 
afTairs,  many  occasions  daily  present  themselves  of  mi- 
tigating the  vexations  which  others  sufler  ;  of  soothing 
their  minds;  of  aiding  their  interest;  of  promoting 
their  cheerfulness  or  ease.  Such  occasions  may  relate 
to  the  smaller  incidents  of  life.  But  let  us  remember, 
that  of  small  incidents  the  system  of  human  life  is 
chiefly  composed.  The  attentions  which  respect  these, 
when  suggested  by  real  benignity  of  temper,  are  often 
more  material  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  us,  than 
acuon??  which  carry  the  appearance  of  greater  dignity 
"aliii  splendour. '  JSo  wise  or  good  man  ought  to  ac- 
count any  rules  of  behaviour  as  be4ow  his  regard, 
K  2 
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which  tend  to  cement  the  great  brotherhood  of  man* 
kind  in  comfortable  union. 

Particularly  amidsti  that  familiar  intercourse  which 
belongs  to  domestic  life,  all  the  virtues  of  temper  find 
an  ample  rani,i\  It  is  very  unfortunate,  that  within 
that  circle,  men  too  often  think  themselves  at  liberty, 
to  give  unrestrained  vent  to  the  caprice  of  passion  and 
humour.  Whereas  there,  on  the  contrary,  more  than 
anywhere,  it  concerns  them  to  attend  to  the  govern- 
ment of  their  heart ;  to  check  what  is  violent  in  their 
tempers,  and  to  soften  what  is  harsli  in  their  manners. 
I'or  there  the  temper  is  formed.  There,  the  real 
character  displays  itself.  The  forms  of  the  world  dis- 
guise men  when  abroad.  But  within  his  own  family, 
every  man  is  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is. — In  all 
our  intercourse  then  with  others,  particularly  in  that 
which  is  closest  and  most  intimate,  let  us  cultivate  a 
peaceable,  a  candid,  a  gentle  and  friendly  temper. 
This  is  the  temper  to  which,  by  repeated  injunctions, 
our  holy  religion  seeks  to  form  us.  This  was  the  tem- 
per of  Christ.     This  is  the  temper  of  Heaven. 

BLA1R« 

SECTION  Fill. 

Jtlxcdkncc  of  the   Chrhtian   Religion. 

Is  it  bigotry  to  believe  the  sublime  truths  of  th/: 
gospel,  with  full  assurance  of  faith?  I  glory  in  such 
bigotry.  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  a  thousand 
v\or]ds.  I  congratulate  the  man  wiio  is  possessed  of 
it;  for,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  and  calamities  of 
the   present  state,  that   man  enjoys  an   inexhaustibl 
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fund  of  consolation,  of  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
fortune  to  deprive  him. 

There  is  not  a  book  on  earth  so  favourable  to  all 
the  kind,  and  all  the  sublime  affections;  or  so  un- 
friendly to  hatred  and  pei-secution,  to  t3Tanny,  in- 
justice,  and  every  sort  of  malevolence,  as  the  Gospel. 
U  breathes  nothing  throughout  but  mercy,  benevolence,- 
and  peace. 

Poetry  is  sublime,  when  it  awakens  in  the  mind  any- 
great  and  good  affection,  as  piety,  or  patriotism. 
This  is  one  of  the  noblest  effects  of  the  heart.  The 
Psalms  are  remarkable,  beyond  all  other  writings,  for 
their  power  of  inspirin^t;  devout  emotions.  But  it  is 
not  in  this  respect  only,  that  they  are  sublime.  Of 
the  Divine  Nature,  they  contain  the  most  n^agnificent 
descriptions,  that  the  soul  of" 'Jaan  can  comprehend. 
The  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm,  in  parti.cular,  displays 
the  power  and  goodness  of  Providence,  in  creating  and 
preserving  the  world,  and  the  various  tribes  of  animals 
in  it,  with  such  majestic  brevity  and  beauty,  as  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  in  any  human  composition. 

Such  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  are  level 
to  human  capacity,  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
purest  truth,  and  the  soundest  morality.  All  the  genius 
and  learning  of  the  heathen  world  ;  all  the  penetration 
of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  had  never  been 
able  to  produce  such  a  system  of  moral  duty,  and  so 
rational  an  account  of  Providence  and  of  man,  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Compared,  indeed 
with  this,  all  other  moral  and  theological  wisdom 
Loses,  discGuntenanc'd,  and  like  (o^y  shows. 

BEAXTIE. 


ro. 
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SECTION    IX. 

il'^/Iecnons  occanoned  hj/  a  Review  of  ihe  likssings  p 
nounccd  by  Chribt  oil  his  Di.^ciplcs,  in  his  Stnnon  on 
the  Mount. 

What  abundant  n-aooii  have  we  to  thank  Oocl, 
that  this  large  aiui  instructive  discourse  of  our  blessed 
Kedetiir.or^  is  so  particularly  recorded  by  the  sacred 
-ijistorlan.  Let  every  one  that  **  hath  ears  to  hear'' 
a! tend  to  it ;  for  surely  no  man  ever  spoke  as  our  Lord 
did  on  this  occasion.  Let  us  fix  our  rninds  in  a  posture 
of  humble  attention,  that  we  may  *'  receive  the  law 
from  his  mouth." 

He  opened  it  with  blessings,  repeated  and  most 
important  blessings.  But  on.  whom  are  they  pro- 
nounced r  and  whom  are  we  taught  to  think  the  hap- 
piest of  mankind  ?  The  meek  and  the  humble  ;  the 
penitent  and  the  mercitful ;  the  peaceful  and  the  pure  ; 
those  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  ;  those 
that  labour,  but  faint  not,  under  persecution  !  Lord  ! 
how  difierent  are  thy  maxims  from  those  of  the 
(  hildren  of  this  world  !  They  call  the  proud  happy  ; 
and  admire  the  gay,  the  rich,  the  powerful,  and  the 
victorious.  Put  let  a  vain  world  take  its  gaudy,  trifles, 
and  dress  up  the  foolish  creatures  that  pursue  them. 
May  our  souls  shnre  in  that  happiness  which  the  Son 
of  God  cawie  to  recommend  and  to  procure  !  May  vve 
obtain  mercy  of  tlie  Lord  ;  may  we  be  owned  as  his 
children  ;  eiTJoy  his  presence ;  and  inherit  his  king- 
dom !  With  these  enjoyments,  and  these  hopes,  mc 
will  cheerfully  welcome  the  lowest,  or  the  most  painful 
circumstances. 
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Let  us  be  animated  to  cultivate  those  amiable  virtues, 
>vhich  are  here  recommended  to  us;  this  humility  and 
ineekness;  this  penitent  sense  Of  sin  ;  this  ardent  desire 
after  righteousness  ;  this  compassion  and  purity  ;  this 
peacefulness  and  fortitude  of  soul  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
this  universal  goodness  which  bf  comes  us,  as  we  sustain 
the  character  of  '^  the  salt  of  the  earth/'  and  '*  the 
light  of  the  world. '^ 

Is  there  not  reason  (o  lament^  that  we  answer  the 
character  no  better  ?  Is  there  not  reason  to  exclaim, 
with  a  g^ood  man  in  former  times,  "  Blessed  Lord  ^ 
either  these  are  not  thy  words,  or  we  are  not  Chris- 
tians '/*  Oh,  season  oi!r  hearts  more  effectually  with 
thy  grace !  3*our  forth  that  divine  oil  in  our  lamps  ! 
Then  shall  the  flame  brighten ;  then  shall  the  ancient 
honours  of  thy  religion  be  revived  ;  and  multitudes  be 
'i'Aukennd  and  animated  by  the  lustre  of  it,  "  to  glorify 
ur  falher  in  heaven/* 


SECTION  X'. 
Schc7hes  cf  Life  ofuii  illusory. 

Omar,  the  son  of  Hussan,  had  passed  seventy- I'ivc 
years,  in  honour  and  prosperity.  The  favour  of  three 
;  jccessive  califs  had  filled  his  house  with  gold  and 
silver;  and  whenever  he  appeared,  the  benedictions  of 
the  people  proclaimed  his  passage. 

Terrestrial  happiness  is  of  short  continuance.  The 
brightness  of  the  flame  is  wasting  its  fuel ;  the  fragrant 
flower  is  passing  away  in  its  own  odours.     The  vigour 
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of  Omar  began  to  fail;  the  curls  of  beauty  fell  from 
his  head;  strength  departed  from  his  hands;  and 
agility  from  his  feet.  He  gave  back  t©  the  calif  the 
keys  of  trust,  and  the  seals  of  secrecy  ;  and  sought  no 
other  pleasure  for  the  remains  of  life,  than  the  con- 
verse of  the  wise,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  good. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpaired.  His 
cliamber  was  filled  with  visitants,  eager  to  catch  the 
lactates  of  experience,  and  officious  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  admiration.  Caled,  the  son  of  the  Viceroy  of 
}>ypt,  entered  every  day  early,  and  retired  late.  He 
was  beautiful  and  eloquent;  Omar  admired  his  wit, 
loved  his  docility.  "  Tell  me,"  said  Caled,  "  thou  to 
whose  voice  nations  have  listened,  and  whose  wisdom 
is  known  in  the  extremeties  of  Asia,  tell  me  how  I  may 
rtisemhle  Omar  the  prudent.  The  arts  by  which  thou 
hast  gained  power  and  preserved  it,  are  to  thee  no 
longer  necessary  or  useful ;  iinpart  to  me  the  secret  of 
thy  conduct,  and  teach  me  the  plan  upon  which  thy 
Misclom  has  built  thy  fortune." 

**  Young  man,"  said  Omar,  *'  it  is  of  little  use  to  forni 
I'ians  of  life.  When  1  took  ray  first  survey  of  the 
vvojld,  in  mv  twentieth  year,  having  considered  the 
various  conditions  of  mankind,  in  the  hour  of  solitude, 
I  said  thus  to  myself,  leaning  against  a  cedar,  which 
spread  its  brart^es  over  my  head  :  '  Seventy  years  are 
allowed  to  nmih :  1  have  yet  fifty  remaining.  Ten 
years  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and 
ten  I  will  pass  in  foreign  countries:  I  shall  be  learned^ 
and  therefore  siiall  be  honoured  ;  every  cit}-  will  shout  at 
my  arrival,  and  every  student  will  solicit  my  fr'  ndship. 
Twenty  years  thus  passed,   will    store   my  mind  with 
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imager,  ^vhich  I  shall  be  busy,  through  the  rest  of  my 
lifcj  in  combining  and  comparing.  I  shall  revel  in 
inexhaustible  accumulations  of  intellectual  riches  ;  I 
shall  ftnd  new  pleasures  every  moment :  and  shall 
never  more  be  weary  of  myself.  I  will  not,  however, 
deviate  too  far  from  the  beaten  track  of  life  ;  but  will 
try  what  can  be  found  in  female  delicacy.  I  will  marry 
a  wife  beautiful  as  the  Houries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide  : 
with  her  I  will  live  twenty  years  within  the  suburbs 
of  Bagdat,  in  every  pleasure  that  wealth  can  pur-' 
chase  and  fancy  can  invent.  I  wifl  then  retire  to  a 
rural  dwelling;  pass  my  days  in  osbcurity  and  con- 
templation ;  and  lie  silently  down  on  the  bed  of  death. 
Through  my  life  it  shall  be  my.  settled  resolution,  that 
1  will  never  depend  upon  the  stnile  of  princes;  that  I 
will  never  stand  exposed  to  the  artifices  of  courts ;  I 
will  never  pant  for  public  honours,  nor  disturb  mv 
<]uiet  with  the  affairs  of  state.'  Such  was  my  scheme 
of  life,  which  I  impressed  indelibly  uponi  my  me- 
mory." 

"  The  first  part  of  my  ensuing  time  was  to  be  spent 
}n  search  of  knowledge,  and  J  know  not  how  I  was 
diverted  from  my  design.  I  had  no  visible  impedi- 
ments without,  nor  any  ungovernable  passions  within. 
1  regarded  knowledge  as  the  highest  honour,  and  the 
most  engaging  pleasure  ;  yet  day  stole  upon  day,  and 
month  glided  after  month,  till  I  found  that  seven  years 
of  the  first  ten  had  vanished,  and  left  nothing  behind 
them.  I  now  postponed  my  purpose  of  travelling ; 
for  why  should  I  go  abroad,  while  so  much  remained 
to  be  learned  at  home  ?  I  immured  myself  for  four 
years,  and  studied  at  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The  fame 
K  5 
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of  my  skill  reached  the  judges :  I  was  found  able  to 
speak  upon  doubtful  questions  ;  and  was  commanded 
«o  stand  at  the  footstool  of  the  calif.  I  was  heard  with 
attention  ;  I  was  consulted  with  confidence  ;  and  the 
Jove  of  praise  fastened  on  my  heart." 

"  I  still  wished  to  see  distant  countries  ;  listened  with 
rapture  to  the  relations  of  travellers ;  and  resolved 
vsome  time  to  ask  my  dismission,  that  I  might  feast  ray 
soul  with  novelty :  but  my  presence  was  always  neces- 
sary, and  the  stream  of  business  hurried  me  along. 
Sometimes  I, was  afraid  lest  1  should  be  charged  with 
ingratitude  ;  but  I  still  proposed  to  travel,  and  there- 
fore would  not  confine  myself  by  marriage. 

"  In  my  fiftieth  year,  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  time 
ot  travelling  was  past;  and  thought  it  best  to  lay  hold 
on  the  felicity  yet  in  my  power,  and  indulge  myself 
in  domestic  pleasures.  But  at  fifty  no  man  easily  finds 
a  Woman  beautiful  as  the  Houries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide. 
I  inquired  and  rejected,  consulted  and  deliberated, 
till  the  sixty  second  year  made  me  ashamed  of  wishing 
to  marry.  1  had  now  nothing  left  but  retirement; 
and  for  retirement  I  never  found  a  time,  till  disease 
forced  me  from  public  employment. 

'*  Such  was  my  scheme,  and  such  has  been  its  con- 
sequence. With  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  I 
trifled  away  the  years  of  improvement ;  w  ith  a  restless 
desire  of  seeing  difierent  countries,  1  have  always  re- 
sided in  the  same  city  ;  with  the  highest  expectation 
of  connubial  felicity,  1  liave  lived  unmarried  ;  and  with 
unalterable  resolutions  of  contemplative  retirement,  I 
am  gQing  to  die  within  the  wdXh  of  Baodat." 

PR.  JOHNSOX. 
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SECTION  XL 
The  Pleasures  of  virtuous  Sensibility. 

The  good  effects  of  true  sensibility  on  general  virtue 
ftnd  happiness,  admit  of  no  dispute.  Let'us  consider 
its  efl'ect  on  the  happiness  of  him  who  possesses  it, 
and  the  various  pleasures  to  which  it  gives  him  access. 
If  he  is  master  of  riches  or  influence,  it  affords  him^ 
the  means  of  increasing  his  own  enjoyment,  by  re- 
lieving the  wants,  or  increasing  the  comforts  of  others. 
If  he  commands  not  these  advantages,  yet  all  the  com- 
forts, which  he  sees  in  the  posr.essicri  of  the  deserving, 
become  in  some  sort  his,  by  his  rejoicing  in  the  good 
which  they  enjoy.  Even  the  face  of  nature  yields  a 
satisfaction  to  him,  which  the  insensible  can  never 
know.  The  profusion  of  goodness  which  he  beholds 
poured  forth  on  the  universe,  dilates  his  heart  with 
the  thought,  that  innumerable  multitudes  around  him 
sre  blest  and  happy.  When  he  sees  the  labours  of 
men  appearing  to  prosper,  and  views  a  country 
flourishing  in  wealth  and  industry  ;  when  he  beholds 
the  spring  coming  forth  in  its  beauty,  and  reviving 
the  decayed  face  of  nature  ;  or  in  autumn  beholds  the 
fields  loaded  with  plenty,  and  tlie  year  crowned  with 
all  its  fruits;  he  lifts  his  affections  with  gratitude  to 
the  great  Father  of  all,  and  rejoices  in  the  general 
felicity  and  joy. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  the  same  sensibility 
lays  open  the  heart  to  be  pierced  with  many  wounds, 
from  the  distresselj  which  abound  in  the  world  :  ex- 
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poses  US  to  frequent  suffering  from  the  participation 
which  it  communicates  of  the  sorrows  as  w^ell  as  of 
the  joys  of  friendship.  But  Jet  it  be  considered,  that 
the  tender  melanchoiy  of  sympathy,  is  accompanied 
with  a  sensation,  which  they  who  feel  it  would  not 
exchange  for  the  gratifications  of  the  selfish.  When 
the  heart  is  strongly  moved  by  any  of  the  kind  affec- 
tions, even  when  it  pours  itself  forth  in  virtuous  sor- 
row, a  secret  attractive  charm  mingles  w  ith  the  pain- 
ful emotion  ;  there  is  a  joy  in  the  midst  of  grief.  Let 
it  be  farther  considered,  that  the  griefs  which  sensibili- 
ty introduces,  are  counterbalanced  by  pleasures  which 
flow  from  the  same  source.  Sensibility  heightens 
in  general  the  human  powers,  and  is  connected  with 
acuteness  in  all  our  feelings.  If  it  make  us  more 
alive  to  some  painful  sensations,  in  return,  it  ren- 
ders the  pleasing  ones  more  vivid  and  animated. 
The  selfish  man  languishes  in  his  narrow  circle  of  plea- 
sures. They  are  confined  to  what  affects  his  own 
interest.  He  is  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  gratifi- 
(catio'ns,  till  they  become,  insipid.  But  the  man  of 
virtuous  sensibility  "moves  in  a  wider  ^phwe  of  felicity. 
His  powers  are  much  more  frequently  called  forth 
into  occupations  of  pleasing  activity.  Kumberless 
occasions  open  to  him  of  indulging  his  favourite  taste, 
by  conveying  satisfaction  to  others.  Often  it  is  in  his 
power,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  sooth  the  affhcted 
heart ;  to  carry  some  consolation  into  the  house  of 
woe..  In  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life,  in  the  domestic 
and  social  intercourses  of  men,  the  cordiality  of  his 
aff'ections  cheers  and  gladdens  him.  Every  appear- 
ance, every  description  of  innocent  happiness^  is  en- 
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joyed  by  him.  Every  native  expression  of  kindness 
and  atfection  among  others,  is  felt  by  him,  even  though 
he  be  not  the  object  of  it.  Among  a  circle  of  friends, 
enjoying  one  another,  he  is  as  happy  as  the  happiest. 
In  a  word,  he  lives  in  a  different  sort  of  a  world  from 
what  the  selfish  man  inhabits.  He  possesses  a  new 
sense,  that  enables  him  to  behold  objects  which  the 
selfish  cannot  see.  At  the  same  time,  his  enjoyments 
are  not  of  that  kind  which  remain  merely  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mind.  They  penetrate  the  heart.  They 
enlarge  and  elevate,  they  refine  and  ennoble  it.  To 
all  the  pleasing  emotions  of  afl^isction,  they  add  the 
dignified  consciousness  of  virtue. — Children  of  men  ! 
men  formed  by  nature  to  hve  and  feel  as  brethren  ! 
how  long  will  ye  continue  to  estrange  yourselves  from 
one  another  by  competitions  and  jealousies,  when  in 
cordial  union  ye  might  be  so  much  more  blessed  ?  How 
long  will  ye  seek  your  happiness  in  selfish  gratifi- 
cations alone,  neglecting  those  purer  and  better 
sources  of  joy,  which  flow  from  the  afiTections  and 
the  heart  ?  blair. 

SECTION  XII. 
On  the   true  Honour  of  Man. 

The  proper  honour  of  man  arises  not  from  some  of 
those  splendid  actions  and  abilities,  which  excite 
high  admiration.  Courage  and"  prowess,  military  re- 
ftown,  signal  victories  and  conquests,  may  render  the 
name  of  a  man  famous,  without  rendering  his  cha- 
racter truly   honourable.      To  many    brave   men,   to 
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many  heroes  renowned  ia  story,  we  look  up  with 
wonder.  Their  exploito  are  recorded.  Their  praises 
are  sung.  They  stand  as  on  an  eminence  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Their  eminence,  nevertheless,  may 
not  be  of  Uiat  sort,  before  which  we  bow  with  inward 
esteem  and  respect.  Something  more  is  wanted  for 
that  purpose,  than  the  conquering  arm,  and  the  intre- 
pid mind.  The  laurels  of  the  warrior,  must  at  all 
times  be  dyed  in  blood,  and  bedewed  with  the  tears 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  But  if  they  have  been 
stained  by  rapine  and  inhumanity ;  if  sordid  avarice 
has  marked  his  character;  or  low  and  gross  sensuality 
has  degraded  his  life;  the  great  hero  sinks  into  a  little 
man.  What  at  a  distance,  or  on  a  superficial  view, 
we  admired,  becomes  mean,  perhaps  odious,  when 
we  examine  it  more  closely.  It  is  like  the  Colossal 
statue,  whose  immense  size  struck  the  spectator  afaf 
off  with  astonishment ;  but  when  nearly  viewed,  it 
appears  disproportioned,  unshapely,  and  rude. 

Observations  of  the  same  kind  may  be  applied  to  all 
tVie  reputation  derived  from  civil  accomplishments; 
from  the  refined  politics  of  the  statesman  ;  or  the  lite- 
xary  ellbrts  of  genius  and  erudition.  These  bestow, 
and,  within  certain  bounds,  ought  to  bestow,  emi- 
nence and  distinction  on  men.  They  discover  talents 
which  in  themselves  are  shining;  and  which  become 
highly  valuable,  when  employed  in  advancing  the 
good  of  mankind.  Hence  they  frequently  give  rise 
to  fame.  But  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
fame  and  true  honour.  The  statesman,  the  orator, 
or  the  poetj  may  be  famous;  while  yet  the  man  him- 
self is  far  from  being  honoured.     Wc  envy  bis  abi- 
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lities.  We  wish  to  rival  them.  But  we  would  not 
choose  to  be  classed  with  him  who  possessed  them. 
Instances  of  this  sort  are  too  often  found  in  every  re- 
cord of  ancient  or  modern  history. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to  discern 
where  man's  true  honour  lies,  we  must  look,  not  to 
any  adventitious  circumstance  oP  fortune  ;  not  to  any 
single  sparkling  quality  ;  but  to  the  whole  of  what 
forms  a  man  ;  what  »nititlfes  him,  as  such,  to  rank  high 
among  that  class  of  beings  to  which  he  belongs  ;  in  a 
word,  w^e  must  look  to  the  mind  and  the  soul. — A 
mind  superior  to  fear,  tt)  selfish  interest  and  corrup- 
tion ;  avmind  governed  by  the  principles  of  uniform 
rectitude  and  integrity,  the  same  in  prosperity  and 
adversity ;  which  no  bribe  can  seduce,  nor  terror  over- 
awe ;  neither  by  pleasure  melted  into  efteminacy,  nor 
by  distress  sunk  into  dejection  :  such  is  the  mind  which 
forms  the  distinction  and  eminence  of  man. — One,  who, 
in  no  situation  of  life,  is  cither  ashamed  or  afraid  of 
discharging  his  duty,  and  acting  his  proper  part  with 
firmness  and  constancy ;  true  to  the  God  whom  he 
worships,  and  true  to  the  faith  in  which  he  professes 
!o  believe  ;  full  of  affection  to  his  brethren  of  man- 
kind ;  faithful  to  his  friends  ;  generous  to  his  enemies, 
warm  with  compassion  to  the  unfortunate  ;  self-deny- 
ing to  little  private  interests  and  pleasures,  but  zealous 
for  public  interest  and  happiness;  magnanimous,  with- 
out being  proud  ;  humble,  without  being  mean  ;  jdst, 
without  being  harsh  ;  simple  in  his  manners,  but  manly 
in  his  feelings  ;  on  whose  word  we  can  entirely  rely  ; 
whose  countenance  never  deceives  us  ;  whosj  profes- 
sions of  kindness  are  the  effusions  of  his  heart:  one. 
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in  fine,  whom,  independent  of  any  views  of  advan- 
tage, we  would  choose  for  a  superior,  could  trust  in 
as  a  friend,  and  could  love  as  a  brother : — This  is  the 
man,  whom  in  our  hearts,  above  all  others,  we  do,  we 
njust  honour.  blair. 


SECTION  XIII. 

The  Influence  of  Devotion  on  the  Happiness  of  Life. 

Whatever  promotes  and  strengthens  virtue,  what- 
ever calms  and  regulates  tha  temper,  is  a  source  of 
happiness.  Devotion  produces  those  effects  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  It  inspires  composure  of  spirit^ 
mildness,  and  benignity ;  weakens  the  painful,  and 
cherishes  the  pleasing  emotions  ;  and,  by  these  means, 
carries  on  the  life  of  a  pious  man  in  a  smooth  and  placid 
tenour. 

Besides  exerting  this  habitual  influence  on  the  mind, 
devotion  opens  a  field  of  enjoyments,  to  which  the 
vicious  are  entire  strangers ;  enjoyments  the  more 
valuable,  as  they  peculiarly  belong  to  retirement, 
when  the  world  leaves  us;  and  to  adversity,  when  it 
becomes  our  foe.  These  are  the  two  seasons,  for 
which  every  wise  man  would  most  wish  to  provide 
some  hidden  store  of  comfort.  .For  let  him  be  plated 
in  the  most  favourable  situation  which  the  human  state 
admits,  the  world  can  neither  always  amuse  him,  nor 
always  shield  him  from  distress.  There  will  be  many- 
hours  of  vacuity,  and  many  of  dejection,  in  his  life. 
Jf  he  be  a  stranger  to  God,  and  to  devotion,  how 
•Ireary  will  the  gloom  of  solitude  often  prove  !    With 
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what  oppressive  weight  will  sicknesSj  disappointment, 
or  old  age,  fall  upon  his  spirits^!  But,  for  those  pensive 
periods,  the  pious  man  has  a  relief  prepared.  From 
the  tiresome  repetition  of  the  common  vanities  of  life, 
or  from  the  painful  corrosion  of  its  cares  and  sor- 
rows, devotion  transports  him  into  a  new  region;  and 
surrounds  him  there  with  such  objects,  as  are  the  most 
fitted  to  cheer  the  dejection,  to  calm  the  tumults,  and 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  heart.  If  the  world  has 
been  empty  and  delusive,  it  gladdens  him  with  the 
prospect  of  a  higher  and  better  order  of  things,  about 
to  arise.  If  men  have  been  ungrateful  and  base,  it 
displays  before  him  the  faithfulness  of  that  Supreme 
Being,  who,  though  every  other  friend  fail,  will  never 
forsake  him.  Let  us  consult  our  experience,  and  we 
shall  find,  that  the  two  greatest  sources  of  inward  joy, 
afe,  the  exercise  of  love  directed  towards  a  deser- 
ving object,  and  the  exercise  of  hope  terminating  oti 
some  high  and  assured  happiness.  But  these  are 
supplied  by  devotion ;  and  therefore  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  surprised,  if,  on  some  occasions,  it  fills  the 
liearts  of  good  men  with  a  satisfaction  nut  to  be  ex- 
pressed. 

The  refined  pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in  many 
respects,  superior  to  the  coarse  gratification  of  sense. 
They  are  pleasures  which  belong  to  the  highest 
powers,  and  best  aftections  of  the  soul ;  whereas  the 
gratifications  of  sense  reside  in  the  lowest  region  of 
our  nature.  To  the  latter,  the  soul  stoops  below  its  na- 
tive dignity.  The  former,  raises  it  above  itself.  The 
latter,  leave  always  a  comfortless,  often  a  mortifying, 
remembrance  behind  them.     The  former,  are  reviewed 
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with  applause  and  delight.  The  pleasures  of  sense 
fesemblo  a  foauiing  torrent,  which,  after  a  disorderly 
course,  speedily  runs  out,  and  leaves  an  empty  and 
oflensive  channel.  Bat  the  pleasures  i)f  devotion  re- 
semble the  equable  current  of  a  pure  river,  whicJ! 
enlivens  the  fields  through  which  it  passes,  and  dif- 
fuses verdure  and  fertility  along  its  banks.  To  thee, 
O  Devotion  !  we  owe  the  highest  improvement  of  our 
nature,  and  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  life.  Thou 
art  the  support  of  our  virtue,  and  the  rest  of  our  souls, 
in  this  turbulent  world.  Thou  composest  tht  thoughts-. 
Thou  calmest  the  passions,  thou  exaltest  the  heart. 
Thy  comuiunirations,  and  thine  only,  are  imparted 
to  the  low,  no  less  than  to  the  high  ;  to  the  poor,  as- 
well  as  to  the  rich.  In  thy  presence,  worldly  distinc- 
tions cease ;  and  under  thy  influence,  worldly  sorrows 
are  forgotten.  Thou  art  the  balm  of  the  wounded 
mind.  Thy  sanctuary  is  ever  open  to  the  miserable  ; 
inaccessable  only  to  the  unrighteous  and  impure. 
Thou  beginnest  on  earth,  the  temper  of  heaven.  In 
thee,  the  hosts  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  eternally 
rejoice.  blair. 


SECTION  xir. 

The   planetary   and  terrestrial     Worlds    comparatively 
considered. 

To  us,  who  dwell  on  its  surface,  the  earth  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  orb  that  our  eyes  can  any  where 
behold:  it  is  also  clothed  with  verdure,  distinguished 
by  trees,  and  adorned  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  d?^- 
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corations ;  whereas^  to  a  spectator,  placed  on  one  of 
he  planets,  it  wears  a  uniform  aspect;  looks  all 
aminous;  and  no  larger  than  a  spot.  To  beings  who 
dwell  at  still  greater  -distances^  it  entirely  disappears. 
That  which  we  call  alternately  the  morning  and  the 
evening  star,  as  in  one  part  of  the  orbit  she  rides 
foremost  in  the  procession  of  n'ght,  in  the  other  ushers 
in  and  anticipates  the  dawn,  is  a  planetary  world, 
which,  with  four  others  that  so  wonderfully  vary 
theif  mystic  dance,  are  in  tHemselves  dark  bo-lies,  and 
^hine  onl^*-  by  reflection  ;  have  fields  and  seas,  and 
v'^kies  of  their  own  ;  are  furnished  with  all  accommo- 
dations for  animal  subsistence,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  abodes  of  intellectual  life;  all  which,  together 
with    our   earthly  habita^On    i^*-^dependent  on    that 

^rand  dispenser  of  s[  j^^J^"  p^oud  a>^^'  ^^^  '""  5  ^^* 
ceive  their  light  from't... -..,.. iuutjoii  of  his  rays,  and 
derive  their  comfort  frorrpd^isibea^igiifiagency. 

The  sun,  which  seems  to  perform  its  daily  stages 
through  the  sky,  is  in  this  respect  fixed  and  immovable : 
it  is  the  great  axle  of  heaven,  about  which  the  globe 
we  inhabit,  and  other  more  specious  orbs,  wheel  their 
stated  courses.  The  sun,  though  seenjingly  smaller 
than  the  dial  it  illuminates,  is  abundantly  larger  thao 
this  whole  earth,  on  which  so  many  lofty  mountains 
rise,  and  such  vast  oceans  roll.  A  line  extending  from 
sid^  to  side  through  the  centre  of  that  resplendent  orb, 
would  measure  more  than  eight  hundreJ  thousand 
miles  ;  a  girdle  formed  to  go  romid  its  circumference, 
would  require  a  length  of  millions.  Were  its  solid 
contents  to  be  estimated,  the  account  would  overwhelm 
our  understanding,  and  be  almost  beyond  the  power 
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of  language  to  express.  Are  we  startled  at  these  re- 
ports of  philosophy  ?  Are  we  ready  to  cry  out  in  a 
transport  of  surprise,  "  How  mighty  is  the  Being  who 
kindled  such  a  prodigious  fire ;  and  keeps  alive,  from 
age  to  age,  such  an  enormous  mass  of  flame  1"  let  us 
attend  our  philosophic  guides,  and  we  shall  be  bro^tght 
acquainted  with  speculations  more  enlarged  and  more 
inflaming. 

This  sun  with  all  its  attendant  planets,  is  but  a  very 
little  part  of  the  grand  machine  of  the  universe  ;  every 
star,  though  in  appearance,  no  bigger  than  the  diamond 
that  glitters  upon  a  lady's  ring,  is  really  a  vast  globe, 
like  the  sun  in  size  and  in  glory  ;  no  less  spacious,  no 
less  luminous,  than  the  radiant  source  of  day.  So  that 
-mory  star,  ij  not  bat*!:^  a  world,  but  the  centre  of  a 
magnificent  systenjider  thy  influenof  worlds,  irradiated 
by  its  beams,  and  rt^y^t.  tij^  .btiVid  its  attractive  in- 
fluence, all  which  :ai}%kstit«  .our sight  in  unmeasurable 
wilds  of  ether.  That  the  stars  appear  like  so  many 
diminutive,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  points,  is 
owing  td  their  immense  and  inconceivable  distance. 
Immense  and  inconceivable  indeed  it  is,  since  a  ball, 
shot  from  a  loaded  cannon,  and  flying  with  unabatel 
rapidity,  must  travel,  at  this  impetuous  rate,  almost 
seven  hundred  thousand  years,  before  it  could  reach  the 
nearest  of  these  twinkling  luminaries. 

While,  beholding  this  vast  expanse,  I  learn  my  o\vn 
extreme  maanness,  I  would  also  discover  the  abject 
littleness  of  all  terrestrial  things.  What  is  the  earth, 
with  all  her  ostentatious  scenes,  compared  with  this 
astonishing  grand  furniture  of  the  skies  ?  What,  but  a 
dim   speck,    hardly   perceivable  in    the  map   of    the 
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universe  ?  It  is  observed  by  a  very  judicious  writer, 
that  if  the  sun  himself,  \^  hich  enlightens  this  part  of 
the  creation,  were  extinguished,  and  all  the  host  of 
planetary  worlds,  which  move  about  him,  were  an- 
nihilated, they  would  not  be  missed  by  an  eye  that  cau 
take  in  the  whole  compasf  of  nature,  any  more  than  a 
grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea  shore.  The  bulk  of  which 
they  consist,  and  the  space  which  they  occupy,  are  so 
exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that 
their  loss  would  scarcely  leave  a  blank  in  the  immensity 
of  Gods  works.  If  then,  not  our  glebe  only,  but  this 
whole  system,  be  so  very  dimtnutive,  what  is  a  king- 
dom or  a  country  ?  What  are  a  few  lordships,  or  the 
so  much  admired  patrimonies  of  those  who  are  styled 
wealthy  ?  When  I  measure  them  with  my  own  little 
pittance,  they  swell  into  proud  and  bloated  dimen- 
sions :  but  when  I  t^ke  the  universe  for  my  standard^, 
how  scanty  is  their  size,  how  contemptible  thtlgiire  ! 
They  shrink  into  pompous  nothing. 

ADDlbOj^^ 

SECTIOJ^   xr. 

On  the  Poicer  of  Custom,  and  the   Uses  to  idiich  it  mu^ 
he  applied. 

There  is  not  a  common  saying,  which  has  a  better 
turn  of  sense  in  it,  than  wliat  we  often  hear,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  vulgar,  that  *  Custom  is  a  second  nature.* 
It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the  man  anew;  and  give  him 
inclinations  and  capacities  altogether  dliferent  from 
tliose  he  was  born  with.     A  person  v>ho  is  addicted  to 
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play  or  gaming,  though  he  took  but  little  delight  in  it 
at  first,  by  degrees  contracts  so  strong  an  inclination 
towards  it,  and  glvcA  himself  up  so  entirely  to  it,  that  it 
seems  the  only  end  of  his  being.  The  love  of  a  retired 
or  busy  lite  will  grow  upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is 
conversant  in  the  one  or  the  other,  till  he  is  utterly 
unqualified  for  relishing  that  to  which  he  has  been  for 
sometime  disused.  Nay,  a  man  may  smoke,  or  drink, 
or  take  snufT,  till  he  is  unable  to  pass  away  his  time 
without  it :  not  to  mention  how  our  delight  in  any 
particular  study,  art^,  or  science,  rises  and  improves,  in 
proportion  to  the  application  which  we  bestow  upon 
it.  Thus,  what  was  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  at 
length  an  .entertain;nent.  Our  employments  -are 
changed  into  diversions.  The  mind  grows  fond  of 
those  actions  it  is  accustomed  to ;  and  is  drawn  with 
reluctancy  from  those  paths  in  which  it  has  been  used 
to  walk. 

If  we  attentively  consider  this  property  of  human 
nature,  it  may  instruct  us  in  very  fine  moralities.  In 
tile  first  place,  I  would  have  no  man  discouraged  with 
that  kind  of  life,  or  series  of  actions,  in  which  the  choice 
jof  others  or  his  ovv;i  necessities,  may  liave  engaged 
him.  It  may  perhaps  be  very  disagreeable  to  him,  at 
first ;  but  use  and  application  will  certainly  render  it 
not  only  less  painful,  but  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  recommend  to,  every 
one,  the  admirable  precept,  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  given  to  his  disciples,  and  which  that  philosopher 
must  have  drawn  from  the  observation  1  have  enlarged 
upon:  "  Pitch  upon  that  course  of  life  which  is  the 
most  *::s-:cellent,  and  cusiom  wRi  render  it  the  most  de- 
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Jightful."  Men,  whoso  circumstances  will  permit 
them  to  choose  their  own  way  of  iite,  are  inexcusable 
iF  they  do  not  pursue  that  which  their  judgment  tells 
tiK-ni  is  the  most  laudablfe.  The  voice  of  reason  is 
more  to  be  regarded,  than  the  bent  of  any  present 
inclination  ;  since,  by  the  rule  above  mentioned,  in- 
clination will  at  length  come  over  to  reason,  though 
we  can  never  force  reason  to  comply  with  inclination. 
In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may  teach  the 
most  sensual  and  irreligious  man,  to  overlook  those  hard- 
ships and  difficulties,  which  are  apt  to  discourage  him 
from  the  prosecution  of  a  virtuous  life.  "  The  Gods,'' 
said  Hesiod,  "  have  placed  labour  before  virtue  ;  the 
way  to  hiT  is  at  first,  rough  and  difficult,  but  grows 
more  smooth  and  easy  the  farther  we  advance  in  it,''' 
The  man  who  proceeds  in  it  with  steadiness  and 
resolution,  ^will,  in  a  little  time,  find  that  *' her  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all  her  paths  are 
peace." 

-*To  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  further  ob» 
.serve,  that  the  practice  of  religioa  will  not  only  be 
attended  with  that  pleasure,  which  naturally  accompa- 
nies those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but  with 
these  supernumerary  joys  of  heart,  that  rise  from  the 
consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure  ;  from  the  satisfaction 
of  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  and  from  the 
prospect  of  a  happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  obser- 
vation, which  we  have  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  to 
lake  particular  care,  when  we  are  once  settled  in  a  re- 
gular course  of  life,  how  we  too  frequen»ly  indulge  our 
f.elves  in  even  the  most  innocent  diversions  and  enter- 
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taiiiments  ;  since  the  mind  may  insensibly  fall  ofFfrom 
the  relish  of  virtuous  actions,  and,  by  degrees,  exchange 
that  pleasure  which  it  takes  in  the  performance  of  it's 
duty,  for  delights  of  a  much  inferior  and  an  unprofit- 
able nature. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remarkable 
property  in  human   nature,    of  being  delighted   with 
those  actions  to  which  it  is  accustomed,  is,  to  show  how 
absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue 
in  this  life,   if  we  would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
next.     The  state  of  bliss,  we  call  Heaven,  will  not  be 
capable  of  affecting  those  minds  which  are  not  thus 
qualified  for  it:  we  must  in  this  world,  gain  a  relish 
of  truth    and   virtue,  if  we  would  be  able  to  taste  that 
knowledge  and  perfection,    which    are    to  make    us 
happy  in  the  nest.     The  seeds  of  those-spiritual  joys 
and  raptures,  which  are  to  rise  up  and  flourish  in  the 
soul  to  all  eternity,  must  be  planted  in   it  during  this 
its  present  state  of  probation.     In  short,    heaven  is 
is  not  to  be  lookevl  upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as  |iie 
natural  effect  of  a  religious  life. 

ADDISON. 

SECTION  XFL 

The   Pleasures   resulting  from   a    proper    Use  of    our 
Faculties. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  unembarrassed  by  vulgar 
cares,  master  of  himself,  his  time  and  fortune^  spends 
his  time  in  making  himself  \viser  ;  and  his  fortune,  in 
making  others   (and  therefore  himself)  happier  :    who, 

are  the  two  ennob.'.nir 
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fiiculties  of  the  soul,  thinks  himself  not  complele,  till 
his  understanding  is  beautified  with  the  valuable  fur- 
niture of  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  will  enriched  with 
every  virtue:  who  has  furnished  himself  with  all  the 
advantages  to  relish  solitude  and  enliven  conversation  ; 
who  when  serious  is  not  sullen  ;  and  when  cheerful, 
not  indiscreetly  gay  :  whose  ambition  is,  not  to  be  ad- 
mired for  a  false  glare  of  greatness,  but  to  be  beloved 
for  the  gentle  and  sober  lustre  of  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. The  greatest  minister  of  state  has  not  more  busi- 
ness to  do,  in  a  public  capacity,  than  he,  and  indeed 
every  other  man  may  find,  in  the  retired  and  still 
scenes  of  life.  Even  in  his  private  walks,  every  thing 
that  is  visible  convinces  hiai  there  is  present  a  Being 
invisible.  Aided  by  natural  philosophy,  he  reads 
plain  legible  traces  of  the  Divinity  in  every  thing  he 
meets :  he  sees  the  Deity  in  every  tree,  as  well  as 
Moses  did  in  the  burning  bush,  though  not  in  so  glaring 
a  nianner  :  and  when  he  sees  him,  he  adores  him  with 
the  tiibute  of  a  g^rateful  heart.  seed. 

SECTIOyf  XriL 

Dc.sci  ipfioH  of  Candour. 

Tru  K  can  lour  is  altogether  different  from  that 
.  trded,  inotlensive  language,  and  that  studied  open- 
ss  of  behaviour,  which  we.  so  frequently  meet  with 
.iong  men  of  the  world.  Smiling,  verv  often,  is  the 
;;ect,  and  smooth  are  the  words,  of  tho.so  who  in- 
irdly  are  the  most  ready  to  think  evil  of  others. 
;  iMt  candour  which  is  a  Christian  virtue,  cou.sists, 
L 
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Jiot  in  fairness  of  speech,  but  in  fairness  of  heart. 
It  may  want  the  blandishment  of  external  courtesy^ 
but  supplies  its  place  with  humane  and  generous  libe- 
rality of  sentiment.  Its  manners  are  unalFected  and 
its  prolessions  cordial.  Exempt,  on  one  hand,  froni 
tlie  dark  jealously  of  a  suspicious  mind,  H  is  no  less  re- 
moved on  the  other,  froin  that  easy  credulity  which 
is  imposed  on  by  every  specious  pretence.  It  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  with  due  attention  to  our  own  safety.  In  that 
various  intercourse,  w  hich  we  are  obliged  to  carry  or 
with  persons  of  every  difterent  character,  suspicion^ 
.to  a  certain  degree,  is  a  uecessafy  guard.  It  is  only 
Avhen  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of  prudent  caution,  that 
it  degenerates  into  vice.  There  is  a  proper  mean  be- 
tween undistinguishing  credulity,  and  universal  jea- 
lousy,  which  a  sound  understanding  discerns,  and  whicb 
the  man  of  candour  studies  to  preserve. 

He  makes  allowance  for  the  mixture  of  evil  wiir 
good,  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  human  character. 
lie  expects  ^\one  to  be  faultless ;  and  he  is  unwilling 
to  Relieve  that  there  is  any  without  some  cornmendable 
quality.  In  the  midst  of  many  defects,  he  can  discover* 
a  virtue.  Under  the  influence. of  personal  resentment, 
he  can  be  just  to  the  merit  of  an  enemy.  He  never 
lends  an  open  ear  to  those  defamatory  reports  and 
dark  suggestions,  which,  among  the  tribes  of  tUe  cen- 
sorious, circulate  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  meet 
with  such  ready  acceptance.  He  is  not  hasty  to  judge, 
and  he  recjuircs  full  evidence  before  he  will  condemn. 
As  long  as  an  action  can  be  ascribed  to  dilFerent  mo- 
iives,  he  holds  it  i\s  no  mark  of  sagacity  to  impute  i' 
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ilvvays  to  the  worst.     WIrtc  there  is  just  giound  tor 
doubt,  he  keeps  his  judgment  undecided  ;  and,  during 
the  period  of  suspeuce,  leans   to  the  most  charitable 
construction  which  an  action  can  bear.     When  he  most 
condemns,  he  condemns  with  regret ;  and  without  those, 
aggravations  which  the  severity  of  others  adds  to  the 
crime.     He  listens  calmly  to  the  apology  of  the  oflend- 
er,  and  readdy  admits  every  extenuating  cifcumstance 
which  equity  can  suggest,      llow  much  soever  he  may 
blame  the  principles  of  any  sect  or  party,  he  never  con- 
founds, UTjder  one  general  censure,  all  who  belong  to 
that  party  or  sect.     lie  charges  them  not  with  such 
consequences  of  their  tenets,  as  they  refuse  and   dis- 
avow.    Frotn  one  wrong  opinion,  he  does  not  infer  the 
subversion  of   all  sound  principles ;  nor  from  one  bad 
action,  conc'ude  that  all   regard  to  conscience  is  over- 
thrown.    When  he  "  beholds  the  mote  in  his  brother's 
eye,"   he   rt-members    "  the    beam    in   his   own.^'     He 
commisseratea  human  frailty  ;  and  judges  of  others  ac- 
cording to  the  principlesi  by  which  he  would  think  it 
reasonable  that  they  slnndd  judge  of  iiim.      In  a  word, 
he  views  men  and  actions  \\\  the  clear  .sunshine  of  cha- 
rity and  good  nature  ;  and  not  in  tjiat  (l«rk  and  sullen 
shade  whici)  jealousy  a»id   party-j-pirit   throw  over  all 
characti-rs. 
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SECTION  XrilL 


On  iJtc  Inipcrfcftion  of  that   Happiness   ivhich  rests   on 
ivorldly  Pleasure. 

The  vanity  of  human  pleasures  is  a  topic  which 
might  be  embellished  with  the  pomp  of  much  descrip- 
tion. But  I  shall  studiously  avoid  exaggeration,  and 
only  point  out  a  threefold  vanity  in  human  life,  which 
every  impartial  observer  cannot  but  admit ;  disap- 
pointment in  jDursyit,  dissatisfaction  in  enjoyment,  un- 
certainty in  possession. 

First,  disappointment  in  pursuit.  When  we  lu^^ 
around  us  on  the  work!,  we  every  where  behold  a  busy 
multitude,  intent  on  the  prosecution  of  various  de- 
signs, which  their  wants  or  desires  have  suggested. 
We  behold  them  employing  ejery  method  whicir  in- 
genuity can  devise  ;  some  the  patience  of  industry, 
some  the  boldness  of  eoterprize,  others  the  dexterity 
of  stratagem,  in  order  to  compass  their  ends.  Of  this 
incessant  stir  and  activity,  what  is  the  fruit?  In  com- 
parison of  the  crowd'  who  have  toiled  in  vain^  how 
.-mall  is  the  number  of  the  successful  ?  Or  rather;, 
wh  're  is  the  man  who  will  declare,  in  every  point 
he  has  completed  his  plan,  and  attained  his  utmost 
wish?  Ko  extent  of  human  abilities  has  been  able  to 
tliscover  a  puh  which  in  any  line  of  life,  leads  uner- 
ringly to  success.  ''  The  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  riches  to  men 
of  understanding.**  We  may  form  our  plans  wjih  the 
most  profound   sagacity,   and  with    the  :■     "  -;-:!.- 
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caution  may  guard  against  dangers  on  every  side.  But 
5;ome  unforeseen  ^occurrence  comes  across,  which  baf- 
tips  our  wisdom,  and  lays  our  labours  in  the  dust. 

Were  such  disappointments  confined  to  those  who 
a.^pire  at  engrossing  the  higher  deljartments  of  life,  the 
misfortune  would  be  less.  The  humiliation  of  the 
mighty,  and  the  fall  of  ambition  from  its  towering 
height,-  little  concern  the  bulk  of  mankind.  These  are 
objects  oil  which,  as  on  distant  meteors,  they  gaze 
iVom  afor,  without  drawing  personal  instruction  from 
events  so  much  above  theniv  But,  alas  !  when  we  de- 
scend into  the  regions  of  private  life,  we  find  disap- 
pointment and  blasted  hope  equally  prevalent  there. 
Neither  the  moderation  of  our  views,  nor  the  justice  of 
our  pretensions,  can  ensure  success.  But  "  time  and 
chance  happen  to  all."  Against  the  stream  of  events, 
both  the  worthy  and  the  undeserving  are  obliged  to 
struggle  ;  and  both  are  frequently  overborn  alike  by 
the  current. 

Besides  disappointment  in  pursuit,  dissatisfaction  in 
enjoyment  is  a  farther  vanity,  to  which  the  human  state 
is  subject.  This  is  the  severest  of  all  mortifications, 
after  having  been  successful  in  the  pursuit,  to  be  bafBed 
in  the  enjoyment  itself.  Yes  this  is  found  to  be  an 
evil  still  more  general  than  the  former.  Some  may 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  what  they  have  pursued  ; 
but  none  are  rendered  completely  happy  by  what  they 
have  attained.  Disappoioted  hope  is  misery  ;  and  yet 
successful  hop6  is  only  imperfect  bliss.  Look  through 
alt  the  truths  of  mankind.  Examine  the  condition  of 
tl!osc  who  appear  most  prosperous;  and  you  \>iill  find 
\hdi  they  are  never  just  what  they  desire  to  be.    If  re- 
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tired  they  languish  for  action  :  if  busy,  tliey  complain 
of  fatigue,  l(  in  nruhile  life,  they^re  inipatient  for 
distinction;  if  in  high  stations,  they  sigh  after  frt'edom 
and  ease.  Soniethins:  is  still  wantitio  to  that  plenitude 
of  satisfaction,  which  they  expected  to  acquire.  Toge- 
ther with  every  wish  that  is  gratified, 'a  new  demand 
arises.  One  void  opens  in  the  heart,  as  another  is 
fdied.  On  wishes,  wishes  grow  ;  and  to  the  end,  it  is 
rather  the  expectation  of  what  they  have  not,  than  the 
enjoyment  of  what  they  have,  which  occupies  and 
interests  the  most  saccessful. 

This  dissatisfaction  in  the  midst  of  human  pleasure, 
springs  j)artly  from  the  nature  of  our  enjoyments  them- 
i^ttlvcs,  and  parti y  from  circumstances  which  corrupt 
them.  No  worldly  enjoyments  are  adt-quate  to  the 
high  desires  and  powers  of  an  immortal  spirit.  Fancy 
paints  them  at  a  distance  with  splendid  colours;  but 
possession  unveils  the  fallacy.  The  eagerness  of 
passion  bestows  upon  them',  at  first,  a  brisk  and  lively 
relish.  But  it  is  their  fate  always  to  pall  by  familiarity, 
and  sometimes  to  pass  from  satiety  into  disgust.  Happy 
would  the  poor  man  thitdv  himself,  il  he  could  enter 
on  all  the  treasures  of  the  rich  ;  and  happy  for  a  short 
time  he  might  be  :  but  before  he  had  long  contem- 
plated and  admired  his  state,  his  possessions  would 
seen)  to  lessen,  and  Ij is  cares  would  grow. 

Add  to  the  unsatisf\ing  nature  of  our  pleasures,  the 
attending  circumstances  which  never  fad  to  corrupt 
them,  lor,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  at  no  time 
possessed  unmixed.  To  human  lips  it  is  not  given  to 
taste  the  cup  of  pure  joy.  When  external  circum- 
jtances  show  fairest  to  the    world,    the    envied    man 
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groans  in  private  under  his  own  burden.  Sojiie  vcxa- 
tron  disquiets,  some  passion  corrodes  him  ;  some  dis- 
tress, either  feH  or  fearetl,  gnaws,  like  a  worm,  the 
root  of  his  felicity.  AVhen  there  is  nothing  from  with- 
out to  disturb  the  prosperous,  a  secret  poison  operates 
within.  For  wordly  happiness  ever  tends  to  destroy 
itseif  by  corrupting  the  heart.  It  fosters  the  loose 
and  the  violent  passions.  It  engenders  noxious  ha- 
bits, and  taints  the  miaxl  with  false  delicacy,  which 
makes  it  feel  a  thousand  unreal  evils'/ 

But  put  the  case  in  the  most  tlrvourable  light.  Lay 
aside  from  human  pleasured  both  disappointment  'u\ 
pursuit,  and  deceitfuhifess  in  enjoyment^  supposu  them 
to  be  fully  attain^bie,  and  eoiiipietely  RUtisfuctory ; 
still  there  remains  to  be  considered  the  vanity  or  un- 
certain possesion  and  short  duration.  ^Were  there  in 
-worldly  things  any  fixed  point  of  security  wl^ch  we 
could  gain,  th^  mind  would  then  have  some  basis  on 
which  to  rest.  B«t  our  condition  is  sut^h,  that  every- 
thing waves  and  tot;ters  around  us.  "  Boast  n*^  thyself 
of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth."  It  is  much  if,  during  its  course,  thou 
htiarest  not  of  jjoiuewhat  to  disquiet  or  alarm  thee, 
l^or  life  never  proceeds  long  in  a  uniform  train.  It 
is  continually  varied  by  unexpected  events.  The  seeds 
of  alteration  are  every  where  sown  ;  and  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  commonly  accelerates  their  growth. 
If  our  enjoyments  be  numerous,  we  lie  more  open  on 
diflerent  jsides  to  be  wounded.  If  we  have  possessed 
them  long,  we  have  greater  cause  to  dread  an  approach- 
mg  change.  By  slow  degrees  prosperity  rises ;  but 
rapid  is  the  progress  of  evil.     It  requires  no  preparation 
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to  bring  it  forward.  The  edifice  which  it  cost  much 
time  and  labour  to  erect,  one  inauspicious  event,  one 
sudden  blow  can  level  with  the  dust.  Even  supposing 
the  accidents  of  life  to  leave  us  untouchedj  human 
bliss  must  still  be  transitory  ;  for  man  changes  of  him- 
self. No  course  of  enjoyment  can  delight  us  long. 
What  amused  our  youth,  loses  its  charm  in  ma- 
turer  age.  As  years  advance,  our  powers  are  blunted 
and  our  pleasurable  feelings  decline.  The  silent  lapse 
of  time  is  ever  carrying  somewhat  from  us,  till  at 
length  the  period  comes,  when  all  must  be  swept  away. 
The  prospect  of  this  termination  of  our  labours  and 
pursuits,  is  sufficient  to  mark  our  state  with  vanity. 
"  Our  days  are  a  hand-breadth,  and  our  age  is  as  no- 
thing.^* Vv''ithin  that  little  space  is  all  our  enterprise 
bounded.  We  crowd  it  with  toils  and  cares,  with 
contention  and  strife.  We  project  great  designs,  en- 
tertain high  hopes,  and  then  leave  our  plans  unfinished, 
ahd  sink  into  oblivion. 

This  much  let  it  suffice  to  have  said  concerning  the 
vanity  of  the  world.  That  too  much  has  not  been 
said,  naist  appear  to  every  one  who  considers  how 
generally  mankind  lean  to  the  opposite  side:  and  how 
often,  by  undue  atlarinnent  to  the  present  state,  they 
both  feed  the  most  siiiful  passions,  and  "  pierce  them- 
selves through  with  many  sorrows.-" 

TL-^ia. 
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SECTION   XIX. 
What  are  the  Real  and  Solid  Enjoyments  of  Life. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  unmixed  and  complete 
happiness  is  unknown  on  earth.  Ko  regulation  of 
conduct  can  altogether  prevent  passions  from  disturbing, 
our  peace,  and  misfortunes  from  wounding  our  heart. 
But  after  this  concession  is  made,  will  it  follow^  that 
there  is  no  objtct  on  earth  uUich  deserves  our  pursuit* 
or  that  all  enjoyment  becomes  contemptible  which  is 
not  perfect  ?  Let  us  survey  our  state  with  an  impartial 
eye,  and  be  just  to  the  various  gifts  of  Heaven, 
How  vain  soever  this  life,  considered  in  itself,  may  be, 
the  comforts  and  hopes  of  religion  are  sufficient  to 
give  solidity  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  righteous.  la 
the  exercise  of  good  afrections,  and  the  testimony  of 
an  approving  conscience  ;  in  the  sense  of  peace  and 
reconciliation  with  God,  through  the  great  Redeemer 
of  mankind  ;  in  the  firm  confidence  of  being  conduct- 
ed through  all  the  trials  of  life,  by  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  ;  and  in  the  joyful  prospect  of  arriving,  in  the 
end,  at  immortal  felicity,  they  possess  a  happiness 
which,  descending  from  a  purer  and  more  perfect  region 
than  this  world,  partakes  not  of  its  vanity. 

Besides  the  enjoyments  peculiar  to  rehgion,  there 
are  other  pleasures  of  our  present  state,  which,  though 
of  an  inferior  order,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
estimate  of  human  life.  It  is  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  these,  in  order  to  check  that  repining  and 
unthankful  spirit  to  which  man  is  always  too  prone. 
L  3 
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Some  degree  of  importance  must  be  allowed  to  the 
comforts  of  health,  to  the  innocent  gratifications  of 
sense,  and  to  th«  entertainment  afforded  us  by  all  the 
beautiful  scenes  of  nature  ;  some  to  the  pursuits  and 
harndess  amusements  of  social  life;  and  more  to  the 
inteyial  enjoyments  of  thought  and  reflection,  and  to 
the  pleasures  of  affectionate  intercourse  with  those 
whom  we  love.  1  hese  comforts  are  often  held  in  too 
low  estimation,  merely  because  they  are  ordinary  and 
common ;  although  that  is  the  circumstance  which 
ought,  in  reason,  to  enhance  their  value.  They  lie 
open,  in  some  degree,  to  all ;  extend  through  every 
rank  of  life,  and  fill  up  agreeably  many  of  those  spaces 
in  our  present  existc^nce,  which  are  not  occupied  with 
higher  objects,  or  with  serious  cares. 

From  this  representation  it  appears  that,  notwith- 
standing the  vanity  of  the  world,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  comfort  is  attainable  in  the  present  state. 
Let  the  recollection  of  this  serve  to  reconcile  us  to 
our  condition,  and  to  repress  the  arrogance  of  com- 
plaints and  murmurs  — What  art  thou,  O  son  of  man  I 
who  having  sprung  but  yesterday  out  of  the  dust, 
darest  to  lift  up  thy  voice  against  thy  Maker,  and  to 
arraign  his  providence,  because  all  things  are  not  or- 
dered according  to  thy  wish  ?  What  title  hast  thou  to 
find  fault  with  the  order  of  the  universe,  whose  lot  is 
so  much  beyond  what  thy  virtue  or  merit  gave  thee 
ground  to  claim  r  Is  it  nothing  to  thee  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  magnificent  world  ;  to  have  been 
admitted  as  a  spectator  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
xToiks  ;  and  to  have  had  access  to  all  the  comf(  rts 
•'hich  nature,  with  a  bountiful  hand,  has  poured  forth 
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around  thee  ?  Are  all  the  hours  forgotten  which  thoi 
hast  passed  in  ease,  in  coniplacency,  or  joy  ?  Is  it  a 
small  favour  in  thy  eyes,  that  the  hand  of  Divine  iVIerc\ 
has  been  stretched  forth  to  aid  thee,  and,  if  thou  reject 
not  its  proffered  as.^istance,  is  ready  to  conduct  thee 
into  a  happier  state  of  existence  ?  When  thou  com- 
parest  thy  condition  with  thy  desert,  blush,  and  hi 
ashamed  of  thy  complaints.  Be  silent,  be  grateful, 
and  adore.  Ileceive  with  thankfulnes's  the  blessiny:^ 
which  are  allowed  thee.  Revere  that  government 
which  at  present  refuses  thee  more.  Rest  in  this  con- 
<?lusIon,  that  though  there  are  evils  in  the  world,  it>; 
Creator  is  wise  and  gowJ,  and  has  been  bountiful  to 
thee.  BT.AaR^ 

SECTro^^  .IX 

Scale  of  Beings. 

Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  contem-. 
plating  the  material  world  ;  by  which  I  mean,  that  sys- 
tern  of  bodies,  into  which  nature  has  so  curiously' 
wrought  the  mass  of  dead  matter,  with  the  severui 
relations  that  those  bodies  bear  to  one  another ;  there 
is  still,  methinks,  something  more  wonderful  and  sur- 
prising, in  contemplations  on  the  world  of  life ;  by 
which  I  understand,  all  those  animals  with  which 
every  part  of  the  universe  is  furnished.  The  material 
world  is  only  the  shell  of  the  universe ;  the  world  of 
life  are  its  inhabitants. 

if  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  world 
which  lie  the  nearest  to  us,  and  are  therefore  subject 
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to  our  observations  and  enquiries,  it  is  amazing  to 
consider  the  infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is  stock- 
ed. Every  part  of  matttr  is  peopled  :  every  green 
leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other 
animal,  in  which  our  glasses  do  not  discover  myriads 
of  living  creatures.  We  find,  even  in  the  most  solid 
bodies,  as  in  marble,  itself,  innumerable  cells  and  ca- 
vities, which  are  crowded  with  such  imperceptible  in- 
habitants, as  are  too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  disco- 
ver. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more 
bulky  parts  of  nature,  we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and  ri- 
vers, teeming  with  numberless  kinds  of  living  crea- 
tures. We  find  every  mountain  and  marsh,  wilder- 
ness and  wood,  plentifully  stocked  with  birds  and 
beasts;  and  every  part  of  matter  aflbrding  proper  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniencies,  for  the  livelihood  of  multi- 
tudes  which  inhabit  it. 

The  author  of  **  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,*'  draws  a 
very  good  argument  from  this  consideration,  for  the 
neopling  of  every  planet ;  as  indeed  it  seems  very  pro. 
bable,  from  the  analogy  of  reason,  that  if  no  part  of 
matter,  with  which  we  are  actjuainted,  lies  waste  and 
useless,  tho^e  great  bodies,  which  are  at  such  a  dis- 
tance froui  us,  are  not  desert  and  unpeopled  ;  but  ra- 
ther, that  they  are  furnished  with  bem^s  adapted  to 
their  respective  situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  which 
are  endowed  with  perception  ;  and  ;s  in  a  maunci 
thrown  away  upon  dead  matt>.r,  any  farther  than  as 
it  is  subservient  to  beings  which  are  conscious  of  their 
existence.      Accordjugly  we   find,    from   the   bodlt- 
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which  lie  under  our  observation,  that  matter  is  only 
made  as  the  basis  and  support  of  animals ;  and  that 
there  is  no  more  of  the  one  tlian  what  is  necessary  for 
the  extstence  of  the  other. 

Infinite  Goodness  is  of  so  comuiunicative  a  nature, 
thai  it  seems  to  delight  in  conferring  existence  upon 
every  degree  of  perceptive  being.  As  this  is  a  specu- 
lation, which  I  have  often  pursued  with  great  pleasure 
to  myself,  1  shall  enlarge  farther  upon  it,  by  consi- 
dering that  part  of  the  scale  of  beings,  which  comes 
within  our  knowledge. 

There  are  some   living  creatures,  which  are  raised 
but  just  above  dead  matter.     To   mention  only  that 
species  of  shell-fish,  which  is  formed  in  the  fashion  of 
a   cone,  that  grows  to   the  surface  of  seVeral   rocks  ; 
and   immediately    dies,    on     being   severed    from  the 
place  where  it  grew.     There  are  many  other  creatures 
but  one    remove  from  these,    which    have    no  other 
sense  than  that  of  feeling  and  taste.     Others  have  still 
an  additional  one  of  hearU^g  ;    others,  of  smell ;  and 
others,  of  sight.     It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  by  what 
a  gradual  progress  the  world  of  life  advances,  through 
a  prodigious  variety   of  species,  before  a  creature  is 
formed,    that  is  compfete  in  all  its  senses  ;  and  even 
among  these,  there  is  such  a  dillerent  degree  of  per- 
fection, in  the  sense  which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond 
what  appears  in  another,    that   though  the  sense   in 
different  animals  is  distinguished  by  the  same  common 
denomination,  it  seems  almost  of  a  dillerent  nature. 
If,  after  this,  we  look  into  the  several  inward  perftc- 
tions  of  cunning  and  sagacity,  or  what  we  generally 
call  instinct,  we  find  them  ribing,  after  the  same  inan- 
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iier,  imperceptibly  one  above  another;  and  receiving 
additional  inriprovements,  according  to  the  species  in 
which  they  are  implanted.  This  progress  in  nature 
is  so  very  gradual,  tiiat  the  most  perfect  of  an  inferior 
species,  comes  very  near  to  the  most  imperfect  of  that 
which  is  immediately  abpve  it. 

The  exuberant  and  overflovvijig  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  whose  mercy  extends  to  all  his  works, 
is  plainly  seen,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  in  his  having 
made  so  very  little  matter,  at  least  what  falls  within 
our  knowledge,  that  does  not  swarm  with  life.  Nor 
is  his  goodness  less  seen  in  the  diversity,  than  in  the 
multitude  of  living  creatures.  Had  he  made  but  one 
species  of  animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have  enjoy- 
ed the  happiness  of  existence:  he  has  therefore  speci- 
fied, in  hiscreation,  every  degree  of  life,  every  capacity 
of  being.  The  whole  chasm  of  nature,  from  a  plant 
to  a  man,  is  fdlcd  up  v\  ith  diverse  kinds  of  creatures, 
rising  one  after  another,  by  such  a  gentle  and  easy  as- 
cent, that  the  little  transit i*jns  and  deviations  from  one 
species  to  another,  are  almost  insensible.  This  inter- 
mediate space  is  so  well  husbanded  and  managed,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  degree  of  perception,  which  does 
not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is 
the  goodness,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being, 
more  manifested  in  this  his  proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  conse^juence,  besides  those  I  have  already 
mentioned,  which  seems  very  naturally  deducible  from 
the  foregoing  considerations.  If  the  scale  of  being 
rises,  by  such  a  regular  progress,  so  high  as  man,  we 
may.  by  parity  of  reason,  suppose,  that  it  still  proceeds 
gradually  through  those  beings  which  ar«  of  a  superior 
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nature  to  him;  since  there  is  infinitely  greater  space 
and  room  for  different  degrees  of  perfection,  between 
the  Supreme  Being  and  man,  than  between  njan  and 
the  most  despicable  insect. 

In  this  great  system  of  being,  there  is  no  creature 
so  wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  which  so  mucb.deserves 
our  particular  attention,  as  man  ;  who  fills  up  the 
middle  space  between  the  animal  and  the  intellectual 
nature,  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world  ;  and  who  is- 
that  link  in  the  chain  of  beings,  which  forms  the  con- 
nexion between  both.  So  that  he  who  in  one  respect, 
is  associated  with  angels  and  archangels,  and  may 
look  upon  a  being  of  infinite  perfection  as  his  lather, 
and  the  highest  order  of  spirits  as  his  brethren,  may, 
in  another  respect  say,  to  "  corruption,  thou  art  my 
father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my 
sister."  addison. 


SECTION  XXI. 
Dust  in  the  Care  of  Providence  recommended, 

INTan,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  very  helpless,  and 
a  very  wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every  moment 
to  the  greatest  calamities  and  misfortunes^  He  is  be- 
set with  dangers  on  all  is»des  ;  and  may  become  un- 
happy by  numberless  casualties,  which  he  could  not 
foresee,  nor  have  prevented  had  he  foreseen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  so 
many  accidents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  one 
who  directs  contingencies,  and  has  in  his  hands  the 
management  of  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  annoy- 
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ing  or  oflending  us  ;  who  knows  the  assistance  we  stan*! 
in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  bestow  it  oa  those 
who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage,  which  such  a  creature  bears 
to  so  infinitely  wise  and  good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  him  for  the  blessinosand  conveniencies  of  life  ; 
and  an  habitual  trust  in  him,  for  deliverance  out  of  all 
such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  may  befall  us. 

The  man  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  of 
mind,  has  not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views  o£ 
human  nature,  as  he  who  considers  himself  abstract- 
edly from  this  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  reflects  upon  his  own  weakness  and 
imperfection,  he  comforts  himself  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  divine  attributes,  which  are  employed, 
for  his  safety,  and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of 
foresight  made  up,  by  the  omniscience  of  him  who  is 
his  support.  He  is  not  sensible  of  his  own  want  of 
strength,  when  he  knows  that  his  helper  is  almighty. 
In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  on  th«  Supreme 
Being,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wisdom, 
happy  by  his  happiness.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of 
every  divine  attribute  ;  and  loses  his  own  insufficiency 
in  the  fulness  of  infinite  perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  com- 
manded to  put  our  trust  iu  him,  who  is  thus  able  to 
relieve  and  succour  us  ;  the  Divine  Goodness  having 
Jnade  such  3  reliance  a  duty,  notwithstanduip;  we 
should  have  been  miserable,  had  it  been  forbidiie;i  us. 

Among  sever-ii  motives,  which  might  be  made  use 
of  to  recommend  this  duty  to  us,  i  siiaii  onlv  take  no- 
tice of  thoic  that  follow. 
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The  first  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are  promised. 
He  will  not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

But  without  considering  the  supernatural  blessing, 
which  accompanies  this  duty,  we  may  observe,  that  it 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own  reward  ;  or,  in  other 
^vords,  that  this  firm  trust  and  confidence  in  the  great 
Disposer  of  all  things,  contributes  very  much  to  the 
getting  clear  of  any  aliliction,  or  to  the  bearing  of  it 
manfully.  A  person  who  believes  he  has  his  succour 
at  hand,  and  that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of  his  friend, 
often  exerts  himself  beyond  his  abilities  ;  and  does 
wondc is,  that  are  not  to  be  matched  by  one  who  is 
not  animated  with  such  a  confidence  of  success.  Trust 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty  Being,  naturally  pro- 
duces patience,  hope,  cheerfulness,  and  all  other  dis- 
positions of  mind^  which  alleviate  those  calamities  that 
we  are  aot  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers  great  com- 
fort to  the  mind  of  man,  in  times  of  poverty  and  af- 
fliction ;  but  most  of  ail,  in  the  hour  of  death.  When 
the  soul  is  hovering,  in  the  last  moment  of  its  separa- 
tion ;  when  it  is  just  entering  on  another  state  of  exis- 
tencci  to  converse  with  scenes,  and  objects,  and  compa- 
nions, that  are  altogether  new;  what  can  support  her 
under  such  tremblings  of  thought,  such  fear,  such 
anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but  the  casting  of  all  her 
cares  upon  him,  who  first  gave  her  being;  who  has 
conducted  her  through  one  stage  of  it;  and  who  will 
be  always  present,  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her 
progress  through  eternity?  addison. 
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SECT'ION    XX  11 

V'iciy  and  Gratitude  enliven    Prosperiij). 

Piety,  and  gratitude  to  God,  contribute,  in  a  lii^h 
desrt^e,  to  eniiven  prosperity.  Gratitude  is  a  pleasiu;_' 
emotion.  The  sense  of  being  distinguished  by  tiie 
kindness  of  another,  gladdens  the  heart,  warms  it 
with  reciprocal  affection,  and  gives  to  any  possession 
whicli  is  agreeable  in  itself,  a  double  relish,  from  its 
being  the  gift  of  a  friend.  Favours  conferred  by  men, 
I  acknowledge  may  prove  burdensome.  For  hun-aiv 
virtue  is  never  perfect;  and  sometimes  unreasonubJ«.; 
expectations  on  the  one  side,  sometimes  a  mortifying 
sense  of  dependence  on  the  other,  corrode  in  secret 
the  pleasure  of  benefits,  and  convert  the  obligation^  of 
friendship  into  grounds  of  jealousy.  But  nothing  of 
this  kind  can  affect  the  intercourse  of  gratitude  with 
Heaven.  lis  favours  are  wholly  disinterested ;  and- 
with  a  gratitude  the  most  cordial  and  unsuspicious,  a 
good  man  looks  up  to  that  Almighty  Benefactor,  who 
aims  at  no  end  but  the  happiness  of  those  wliom  he 
blesses,  and  who  desires  no  return  from  them,  but 
a  devout  and  thankful  heart.  While  others  can  trace 
their  prosperity  to  no  higher  source  than  a  concurrence 
of  worldly  causes;  and,  often,  of  mean  or  trifling  inci- 
dents, which  occasionally  favour  their  designs;  with 
what  superior  satisfaction  does  the  servant  of  God  re- 
mark the  hand  of  that -gracious  Power  which  hath 
raised  him  up;  which  hath  happily  conducted  him  thro' 
the  various  steps  of  life,  and  crowned  him  with  tfo 
most  favourable  distinction  beyond  his  equals  ? 
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Let  us  farther  consiiWr,  that  not  only  gratituile  for 
the  past,  but  a  cheering  sense  of  DivUie  favour  at  tlid 
present,  enters  into  ttie  pious  emotiga.  They  are 
only  tiie  virtuous,  Avho  in.  their  nrospefou,'-  lays  hear 
this  voice  addressed  to  them,  "  Go  thy  'va\  eat  thy 
bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  v.ith  a  c'leerful 
heart;  for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works."  tic  who 
is  the  xVuthor  of  their  prospt-rity,  gives  them  a  tiile  to 
enjoy,  with  complacency,  liis  own  gift.  Wiiile  bad 
men  snatch  the  pleasures  of  the  \\orld  as  by  stealth, 
without  countenance  from  the  great  Proprietor  of  the 
world;  the  righteous  sit  openly  do\Mi  to  the  feast  of 
life,  under  the  smile  of  approving  Heaven.  No 
guilty  fears  damp  their  joys.  The  blessing  of  God 
rests  upon  all  that  they  possess ;  his  protection  sur- 
rounds  them  ;  and  hence,  "  in  the  habitations  of  the 
righteous,  is  found  the  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salva. 
lion.*'  A  lustre  unknown  to  others,  invests,  in  their 
sight,  the  whole  face  Of  nature.  Their  piety  reflects 
a  sunshine  front  heaven  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
Morld  ;  unites  in  one  point  of  view,  the  smiling  aspect, 
both  of  the  powers  above,  and  of  tiie  objects  below. 
Not  only  have  they  as  ftill  a  relish  as  others  of  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  life,  but,  moreover,  in  these 
tiiey  hold  conmiunion  with  their  Divine  Uenofactor. 
In  all  that  is  good  or  fair,  they  trace  his  hand.  From 
the  beauties  of  nature,  from  the  improvements  of  art, 
from  the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  they  raise  their 
afiection  to  the  source  of  all  the  happiness  whicl. 
surrounds  them;  and  thus  widen  the  spliere  of  their 
pleasures,  by  adding  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  U: 
(  arthly  joys. 
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Tor  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  on  this  head, 
remark  that  cheerful  enjoyment  of  a  prosptrous  state, 
which  King  David  had  when  he  wrote  the  twenty- 
third  psalm  j  and  compare  the  highest  pleasures  of  tht 
riotous  sinner,  with  the  happy  and  satisfied  spirii 
which  breathes  throughout  that  psalm.— In  the  midst 
of  the  splendour  of  royalty,  with  what  amiable  snii- 
plicity  of  gratitude  does  he  look  up  to  the  Lord  as 
**  his  Shepherd  ;"  happier  in  ascribing  all  his  success 
to  Divine  favour,  than  to  the  policy  of  his  councils,  or 
to  the  force  of  his  arms  ?  How  many  instances  of 
Divine  goodness  arose  before  him  in  pleasing  remem- 
brance, when  with  such  relish  he  speaks  of  the 
"  green  pastures  and  stiil  waters,  beside  which  God 
had  led  him  ;  of  his  cup  which  he  had  made  to  over- 
flow ;  and  of  the  table  which  he  had  prepared  for 
him  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies!"  With  what  per- 
fect tranquillity  does  he  look  forward  to  the  time  of 
his  passing,  through  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  ;  unappalled  by  that  spectre,  whose  most  distant 
appearance  blasts  the  prosperity  of  sinners  !  He  fears 
no  evil,  as  long  as  "  the  rod  and  the  stall"''  of  his 
Divine  Shepherd  are  with  him ;  and,  through  all  the 
unknown  periods  of  this  and  future  existence,  com- 
mits himself  to  his  guidance  with  secure  and  triumph- 
ant hope :  "  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  will  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life  ;  and  I  shall  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  for  ever." — \yhat  a  purified,  sen- 
timental enjoyment  of  prosperity  is  here  exiiibited  I 
How  different  from  that  gross  relish  of  worldly 
pleasures,  which  belongs  to  those  who  behold  only  t!ie 
terrestrial  side  of  things;  who  raise  their  views  to  no 
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iiigher  objects  than  the  succession  of  human  con- 
tingencies, and  the  weak  efforts  of  human  ablHty;. 
who  have  no  protector  or  patron  in  the  heavens,  ta 
enhven  their  prosperity,  or  to  warm  their  hearts  with 
gratitude  and  trust  !  blair. 

SECTION  XXIII. 

yirtuc,  ivhen  dceplj/  rooted,  is  nO't  suhjecl  to  the  Influence 
of  Fortune. 

The  city  of  Sidon  having  surrendered  to  Alex- 
ander, lie  ordered  Hephestion  to  bestow  the  crown 
on  him  whom  khe  Si^onians  should  think  most  worthy 
of  that  honour.  Hephestion  being  at  that  time  re- 
sident with  tv.o  young  men  of  distinction,  otfered 
them  the  kingdom  ;  but  they  refused  it,  telling  hiai 
lliat  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  te 
u  Imit  any  one  to  that  honour,  who  was  not  of  the 
loyal  family.  He  then,  having  expressed  his  admi- 
ration of  their  disinterested  spirit,  desired  them  to 
name  one  of  the  royal  race,  who  might  remem- 
ber that  he  received  the  crown  through  their  hands. 
Overlooking  many,  who  would  have  been  ambitious 
of  this  high  honour,  they  made  choice  of  Abdolo- 
nymus,  whose  singular  merit  had  rendered  him 
conspicuous,  even  in  the  vale  of  obscurity.  Though 
remotely  related  to  the  royal  family,  a  series  of*mis- 
fortunes  had  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating a  garden,  for  a  small  stipend,  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city. 

While  Abdolonymus  was  busily  employed  in  weed- 
ing his  girdcn,  the  two  friends  of  Hephestion,  bear- 
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ing  in  tiielr  hands  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  approach* 
him,  and  saluted  him  king.  They  informed  hiia  th;. 
Alexander  had  appointed  him  to  tliat  office  ;  and  re- 
quired him  immediately  to  exchange  his  rustic  garb, 
and  utensils  of  husbandry,  for  the  regal  robe  and 
sceptre.  At  the  same  time,  they  admonished  him, 
when  he  should  be  seated  on  the  throne,  and  have  a 
nation  in  his  power,  not  to  forget  the  humble  condi- 
tion from  which  he  had  been  raised. 

All  this,  at  the  hrst,  appeared  to  Abdolonymus  as 
an  illusion  of  the  fancy*  or  an  insult  ofVered  to  his 
poverty,  lie  requested  them  not  to  trouble  him  far- 
ther with  their  impertinent  jests  ;  and  to  tind  some 
other  way  of  amusing  themselves,  which  might  leave 
him  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  obscure  habita- 
tion.— At  length,  however,  they  convinced  him, 
that  they  were  serious  in  their  proposal";  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  regal  office,  and  accompaii 
them  to  the  palace.  .j^, 

-Ko'sooner  was  he  in   possesion  of  the   government, 
than  pride  and  envy  created  Inm  enemies;   who  whis- 
pered their  murmurs  in  every  place,  till  at  last  thcx 
reached  the   ear  of  Alexander.     He  commanded   t 
i!ew-elected   prince   to   be  sent  for ;    and  required  of 
him,    with  what  temper  of   mind   he  had    borne    iu< 
poverty.     "   Would    to    Heaven,"    replied    Abdoloii 
laus,  *'  that   I   may   be   able   to   bear  my  crown   with 
equal  moderation  :    for   when    1     possessed     little,    I 
wanted  nothing  :  these  hands  supplied  me  with  what- 
ever I  desired."    From  this  ansuer,  Alexander  formed 
so  hi;:h  an  idea  of  his  wisdom,  that  be  coiifirined  the 
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hoice  which  had  been  made  ;  and  annexed  a  neigh- 
•uring  province  to  the  governraentof  Sidon. 

ttlJlNTlUS    CURT  I  us. 


SECTION  XXIt, 

The  Speech  of  Fahricius,  a  Roman  Aitihassador,  to  King 
Pj/rrhus,  ivho  attcinptcd  to  bribe  him  to  his  interests,  by 
the  offer  of  a  great  Sum  of  Money. 

WiYU  regard  4o  ra^y  poverty,  the  king  has,  indeed, 
.been  justly  informed.  IMy  whole  estate  consists  in  a 
house  of  but  mean  appearance,  and  a  httle  spot  of 
ground;  from  which,  by  my  own  labour,  I  draw  my 
support.  But  if,  by  any  means,  thou  hast  been  per- 
j5uaded  to  think  that  this  poverty  renders  me  of  less 
consequence  in  my  own  country,  or  .  in  any  degree 
iinha[)py,  thou  art  greatly  deceived.  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  fortune:  she  supplies  me  with  all 
JtUjit  nature  requires;  and  if  I  am  without  superfluities, 
I  am  also  free  from  the  desire  of  4Jiem.  With  these, 
I  confess,  I  should  be  more  able  to  succour  the  neces- 
sitous, the  only  advantage  for  which  the  wealthy  are 
to  be  envied  ;  but  small  as  my  possessions  are,  J  can 
still  conti'ibute  something  to  the  support  of  the  state, 
and  the  assistance  of  my  friends.  With  respect  to 
honours,  ray  country  places   me,  poor  as  I  am,  upon 

level  with  tjie  richest :  for  Rome  knows  no  qualifi- 
-alions  for  great  employments,  but  virtue  and  ability. 
She  appoints  me  to  olliciate  in  the  most  august  cere- 
njonies  of  religion  ;  she  intrusts  me  with  the  command 
of  her   armies ;    she   confides  to   my  care  the   mosi 
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important  negocicition.  My  poverty  docs  not  lessen 
the  weight  and  influence  of  my  counsels  in  the  senate. 
The  Roman  people  honour. me  for  that  very  poverty 
which  King  Pyrrhus  considers  as  a  disgrace.  They 
know  the  many  opportunities  I  have  had  to  enrich 
myself,  without  censure;  they  arc  convinced  of  n)v 
disinterested  zeal  for  their  prosperity  :  and  if  I  ha\ 
any  thing  to  complain  of,  in  the  return  they  make  me, 
it  is  only  the  excess  of  their  applause.  What  value, 
then,  can  I  put  upon  gold  and  silver  ?  What  king 
can  add  any  thing  to  my  fortune  ?  Always  attentive 
to  disc:harge  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me,  I  have  a 
mind  free  from  self-reproach  ;  and  I  have  an  hone 
fame. 


SFXTION  xxr. 
Character  of  Jwnes  I.   J^ing  of  England. 

No  PRINCE,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inotit-nsiv* 
was  ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  calumny  and  flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And 
the  factions  which  began  in  his  time,  being  still  con- 
tinued, have  ftiade  his  character  be  as  much  disputed 
to  this  day,  as  is  commonly  that  of  princes  who  ar* 
our  contemporaries.  Many  virtues,  however,  it  must 
be  owned,  he  was  possessed  of;  but  n^ot  one  of  them 
pure,  or  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  neighbouring 
vices.  Ilis  generosity  bordered  on  profusion,  his 
learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  disposition  on  pusilla- 
nimity, his  wisdom  on  cunning,  his  friendship  on  light 
fancy,  and  boyish  fondness.     Whih;  he  inin'-""' »'■ -♦ 
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lie  was  only  mainra'ning  liis  own  autKoriry,  he  may 
perhaps  be  fufpec^ed  in  feme  of  his  ac^^ions,  and  ftill 
more  of  his  pretenfions,  to  have  encroached  on  the 
iiberties  of  his  people.  While  he  endeavoured,  by 
an  eXa6\  neatraliry,  to  acquire  the  g:ood-will  of  all 
his  neighbours,  he  was  able  to  preferve  fully  the 
eHeem  and  regard  of  none.  His  capacity  was  con- 
fiderable,  but  fitter  to  difcourle  on  general  maxims, 
than  to  condu(51  any  iniricare  bufinefs. 

His  intentions  where  jurt,  but  more  adapted  to  the 
condacH:  of  private  life,  than  to  the  government  of 
kingdoms.  Awkward  in  his  perfon,  and  ungainly  in 
his  manners,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  command  refpsd: 
partial  and  undifcerning  in  his  afTediions,  he  was  little 
fitted  to  ficquire  general  love.  Of  a  feeble  temper, 
more  than  of  a  frugal  judgement  j  expofed  to  our  ridi- 
cule from  his  vanity,  but  exempt  from  our  hatred  bj 
his  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance.  And,  upon 
the  whole,  it  may  be  pronounced  of  his  charadter, 
that  all  his  qualities  were  fullied  with  weakness,  and 
embelliihed  by  humanity.  Political  courage  he  was 
certainly  devoid  of;  and  from  thence  chiefly  is  de_ 
rived  the  flrong  prejudice,  which  prevails  againft  his 
perfonal  bravery  :  an  inference  however,  which  muft 
be  owned,  from  general  experience,  to  be  extremely 
fallacious,  hums. 
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SECTioiv  xxn. 

Charles  V.   Empenr  ef  Germany,  *'^fg^'  hit  Dominions^ 
and  retires  from  the  IVorlJ, 

This  grent  Emperor,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
and  in  p')fre(rii)n  ol  aU  the  honours  which  can   flitter 
the  heart  of  man,  took  the   extraordinary  refolution, 
to  refign  his  kingdoms  ;  and  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
any  concern  in  bufinefs  or  the  aflf.iirs  of  this  world,  m 
order  that  he  miglu  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  retirement  and  f  )Utade.   Though  it  requires  neither 
deep  reflcdion,  nor  extraordinary  difcernmenr,  to dif- 
coyer  that  ihe  ftate  i  if  royalty  is  not  exempt  from  can 
and  dirappointiiients  ;  though  moft  of  ihofe  whd  an 
exaLed  to  a  throne,  find  folicitude,  and  fatiety,  an 
difguft,   to  be  their  per;;etual    htrendams,   in  rhar  en- 
vied pre-ennnence;  yet,  to  defcend   voluntarily    from 
tlve  fupretne  to  a  fubordinate  Ration,  nni  to  rcHnquiih 
the  poiTcifion  of  power  in  order  to  attain  the  enjoy- 
ment of  h^ippintfs,   fcems  to  be  an  effort  too  great  for 
the  human  mmd.     Several  inftances,  indeed,  occur  in 
hiPtory,  of  monarclis  who  have  quitted  a  throne,  and 
have  ended  tiicir  days   in  retirement.     But  they  were 
either  weak  priijces,  who  took   this  refolution   rafl.ly, 
and  repented  of  it  as  Toon  as  it  whs  taken  ;  or  unfi>r- 
tunare   princes,  from  whofe  hands  fome  firong   rival 
had  wrefled  their  (cej^tre,  and  compelled  them   to  de- 
fcend with    reluctance  into  a    private    fiation.      Dio- 
clelidtj  is,  perha;)s,  the  only  prince   caj)aj)le  of  hold- 
ing the  jcins  of  g')\err;meiitj  who  e\cr  iciignL'd  them 
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from  deliberate  choice  ;  and  who  continued,  during 
many  years,  to  enjoy  the  tranquility  of  retirement, 
without  fetching  one  penitent  figh,  or  cafting  back 
one  look  of  defire,  towards  the  power  or  dignity  which 
he  had  abandoned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  refij;nation  fliould 
fill  all  Eurjpe  wirh  aftonifhment ;  and  give  rife,  both 
among  his  contempora»-!es,  and  among  the  hiftorians 
of  that  period,  to  various  conje(5lures  concTning  the 
mof.ives  which  determined  a  prince,  whofe  ruling 
priflion  had  been  uniformly  the  love  of  power,  at  the 
age  of  fifry-fix,  when  obje(5ts  of  ambition  operate 
with  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  are  purfued  with  the 
greateft  ardour,  to  lake  a  refolution  fo  fingular  and 
unexpe(5^ed. 

The  emperour,  in  purfuance  of  his  determination,' 
having  afleqibled  the  ftares  of  the  Low  Countries  at 
Bruffels,  feated  himfelf,  for  the  laft  time,  In  the  chair 
of  ftate ;  on  one  fide  of  which  was  placed  his  fjn,  and 
on  the  other,  his  fifter  the  queen  of  Hungary,  regen^ 
of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  fplendid  retinue  of  the 
grandees  of  Spain  and  princes  of  the  empire  rtandin* 
behind  him.  The  prefident  of  the  council  of  Flan- 
llers,  by  his  comrriand,  explained,  in  a  few  worrfj, 
his  intention  in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  ftares.  He  then  read  the  inftrument  of  refigna- 
tion,  by  which  Charles  (urrendered  to  his  fon  Philip 
all  his  territories,  jurifdi(fiion,  and  authority  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  abfolving his  fubjef^s  therefrom  theit 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to 
transfer  to  Philip  his  lawful  heir  ;  and  to  ferve  him 
with  th«  fame  loyalty  and  zeal  that  thej  had  mani- 
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fcfted,  during  fo  long  a  courfe   of  years,  in   fupport 
of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  leaning  on  the 
fhouldcr  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  becaufe  he  was  un- 
able to  ftaiid  without  fupport,  he  addi-effed  himfelfco 
the  audience  ;  and,  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his 
haod,  in  order  to  aflift   his  memory,    he  recounted, 
with  dignity,  but  without  oftemation,  all   the  great 
things  which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed,  (inca 
the  commencement  of  his   adminiftration.     He  ob* 
ferved,  that  from  the  fevenieenth  year  of  hi«  age,  he 
had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention    to  pub- 
lic obje<5ls,  reserving  no  portion  of  his    time    for  the 
indulgence  of  his  eafe,  and  very  littfe  for  the  enjoy 
ment  ij"  p  ivat€   pleafure  ;  that  either  in   a    paci 
or   hoPiile   manner,    he   had    vifired   Germany  ni 
times,  Spain  iix  times,  France  four  times,  Italy 
ten   times,  the   low    Countries   ten   times,    Engla 
twice,  Africa  as  of  en,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages 
byfca;  that  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  dif- 
ch:irge  his  du'y,  and  the  vigour  of  his  conftitiition  was 
equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  ofiice  of  govern- 
ing fv!ch  extenfive  d  minions,  he  had  nev^r   fhurned 
labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue  ;  that  now  when  his 
health  was  broken,  ard  his  vigour  exhaulied  by  the 
ragf"  of  »n  incurable  diftemper,  his  growing  infirmi- 
ties admonifP'.ed  him  to  retire  ;  nor    was  he  fo  fond  of 
tegning,  as  to  retain  the  fceptre  in  an  impotent  hand, 
which 'A  as  no  longer  able  to  protec5\  hisfubjecRs,  or  to 
render  them  happy  ;  that  inftead  of  a  fovereign  worn 
©at  with  difeafes,  and    fcarcely   half  alive,  lie  gave 
shcm  one  in  the  prime  oi  life,  accuftomed  already  t 
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govern,  who  added  to  tPie  vigour  of  youth  all  the 
attention  and  fagacity  of  maturer  years  j  that  if,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  a  long  adminiftration,  he  had  com* 
mitted  any  material  error  in  government,  or  if,  undet 
*he  prefTure  of  fo  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amiilft 
rhe  auention  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to 
them,  he  h^d  either  neglected  or  injured  any  of  his 
fitbjec^ls,  he  now  implored  their  forgivenefsj  that,  for 
his  part,  he  fhould  ever  retain  a  grateful  fenfe  of  their 
fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  remem- 
brance of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat^ 
^as  his  fweeteft  coafolation,  as  well  as  the  beft  reward 
for  ail  his  fervices  ;  and,  in  his  laft  prayers  to  Al- 
mighty God,  would  pour  forth  his  ardent  wilhes  for 
their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees 
and  kiffed  his  father's  hand,  "If,'M"a}S  he,  *'l  had 
[eft  you,  by  my  death,  this  rich  inheritance,  to  which 
J  have  made  fuch  large  additions,  feme  regard  would 
have  been  juf^ly  due  to  my  memory  on  that  account; 
but  now,  when  I  voluntarily  refign  to  yeu  what  I 
might  have  f^ill  retained,  I  may  well  expedl  the 
warmeft  exprelfions  of  thanks  on  your  part.  With 
rhefe,  however,  I  difpenfe ;  and  fhall  confider  your 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  fubjeds,  and  your 
love  of  them,  as  the  befi  and  mofl  acceptable  icfti- 
mony  of  your  gratitude  to  rr.e.  Tt  is  in  your  power, 
by  a  wife  and  virtuous  adminiiiraiion,  to  juftify  the 
extraordinary  proof  which  I  give  this  day  of  my  pa*^ 
ternal  af»edion,  and  to  demonftrate  that  you  are 
worthy  of  theconfid«nce  which  I  repofe  in  you.  Pre. 
isrve  an  inviolable  regard  foi^  religion ;    maintain  the 
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CaihoIIc  faith  in  its  purity  ;  let  the  laws  of  your 
country  be  facred  in  your  eyes  ;  encroach  not  on  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  your  people  ;  and  if  the  time 
ftall  ever  come,  when  you  fhali  wilh  to  enjoy  th* 
trar  quality  of  private  life,  may  you  hive  a  fon  en- 
dowed with  fuch  qualities,  that  you  can  nCign  your 
fceptre  to  him,  with  as  much  fatisfadion  as  I  give  up 
mine  to  you.'* 

As  foon  as  Charles  had  finlfhed  tli's  long  ^ddrt^s 
to  his  fubjev^ts,  and  totheir  newfovereign,  he  funk  into 
the  chair,  exhaufted  and  ready  to  faint  wi'h  the  faiigue 
of  fuch  an  extraordinary  effort.  During  his  difcourfe, 
the  uhv)le  audience  melted  into  tears;  fome  frorh 
admiration  of  his  magnanimity  ,•  others  foficned  by 
ihe  expreffions  of  tendernels  towards  his  f jn,  and 
love  to  his  people  J  and  all  were  afteiftcd  wi^h  t 
deepef'  ft>rr<nv,  ct  lofing  a  foverejgn,  who  had  difti 
guithed  the  Netherlands,  his  native  country,  with 
particular  marks -of  his  regard  and  atrachmsnc, 
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Cotitiruafhn  of  th  Emperor  Char  Lss  v, 

A  TE  V  v^eeks  after  the  refirnation  of  the  Nether- 
lai.ds,  Charle-,  in  an  afTemb'y  no  lefs  fplendid,  and 
with  a  ceremonial  equaiiy  pompous,  refigned  to  his 
f  m  the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  de- 
pending on  them,  both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new 
world.  Of  all  thefe  vaft  pofleffions,  he  referved  no- 
thing for  himfelf,  but  an  acnualpenfion  of  an  hundred 
^houfand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family 
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cad  to  afford  him  a  fmall  fum  f©r  acRs  of  beneficence 
and  charily. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  him  from  that 
retreat  for  which  he  languished.  Every  thing  having 
been  prepared  f  >me  rime  for  his  vnya^e,  he  fet  oiit 
^or  Zu'iburg  in  Z-r^aland,  where  the  lieethad  orders  ro 
»*endezv.ous.  In  his  way  thither,  he  p.^.fled  through 
Ghent;  and  aPer  flopping  there  a  few  days,  to  in« 
dalge  that  tender  and  pleafant  melancholy,  which 
arifes  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  declij:e  of  life, 
on  vifiting  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  viewing  the 
fcenes  and  objects  familiar  to  him  in  his  early  yowth, 
hepurfuedhis  ji'Urney,  accompanied  by  his  fon  Philip, 
his  daughter  theArch-diitcheis,  i)ij>  fifters  tl:e  Dowpger 
Qiieens  of  France  and  Hungary,  Maximilian  his  frm- 
In -l«\v,and  and  a  tnimerousretinueoftheFlenufh  nobili- 
ty. Before  he  went  on  board,  he  difmifled  them,  with 
marks  of  his  attention  or  regard  ;  and  taking  leave  of 
Philip  with  all  the  tendernefs  of  a  father  who  em- 
braced his  fon  for  the  laft  time,  he  fet  fail  under  con- 
voy of  a  large  fleet  of  Bpanifh,  Flemifh,  and  Knglifli 
Ihips. 

His  voyage  was  profperous  and  agreeable  j  and  he 
arrived  at  Laredo  in  Bifcay,  on  the  eleventh  day  after 
he  left  Zealand.  As  foon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prof- 
irate  on  the  ground  ;  and  confidering  himfelf  now  as 
dead  to  the  world,  he  kifled  the  earth,  and  faid, 
**  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb^  and  naked 
J  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  moiher  of  man- 
kind,*' From  Laredo  he  proceeded  to  Valladolid. 
There  he  took  a  laft  and  tender  leave  of  his  two 
fifters }  whom  he  would  nst  permit  to  accompany  him 
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to  his  folttude,  though  they  entreated  it  U'iih  tears  ; 
not  only  that  they  might  have  the  confolation  of  con- 
tributing, by  their  attendance  and  care  to  mitigate 
or  to  footh  his  fufFerings,  but  that  they  might  reap 
inftrucf^ion  and  benefit,  by  joining  with  him  in  ihofe 
pious  exercifes,  to  which  he  had  confecrated  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

From  Valladolid  he  continued  his  journey   to  Pla- 
zencia   in    Eftremadura.       He  paifed   through    tha^ 
city   a  great  many  years  before  ,•    and   having   been 
(truck  at  thai  time  with  the  delightful  ficuarlon  of  the 
monafiery  of  St.  Juftus,  belonging  to  the   order   of 
Sr.  Jerome,  not  m.any    miles  difiant  from    tliat  plac-?, 
he  had  then  obferved  to  {"ome   of  his   attendants,  that 
^liis  was  a  fpot  to  which  Dioclefian  migiit  have  retired 
with  pleafure.      The    impreffion    had    remained    fo 
ftrong  on  his  mind,  thht  he   pitched  upon  it  ai  th« 
place  of,  his  retreat.     It  was   feated  in  a   vale  of  no 
great  extent,    watered   by  a  fmall  brook,  and   fur- 
J'ounded  by  fifing  grounds,  covered  with  lofiy  trees: 
from  the  nature  of  ilie  foil,  as  well  as  the  temperature 
of  the  climiate,  it  was  efteemed  the  moft  heahhfuland 
delicious  fituation  in  Spain;     Some  months  before  his 
refignation,  he   had  fent  an  archiretfi  thither,    to    add 
a  new  apartment  to  the  monaftery,  for  his  accommo- 
dation;  but  he  gave  ftri(ft  orders,  that  the  ftyle  of  the 
building  (hould  be  fuch  as  fuited  his   prefent  fration, 
rather  than  his  former  dignity     It   confifted  only  of 
fix  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars' cel!«,  with 
naked  walls  ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty    feet  fquare, 
were  hung  with  brown  cloth,    and   furnifhed   in    the 
moft  fimple  manner.     They  were  all  on  a  level  witk 
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the  ground  ;  with  a  door  on  one  fide  into  a  garden,  of 
which  Charles  himfelf  had  8;iven  the  plan,  and  had 
filled  it  with  various  plants,  which  he  propofcd  to  cul- 
tivate wirh  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  fide,  they 
communicated  with  the  chapel  of  the  monaftery,  in 
which  he  was  to  perform  his  devotions.  Into  this 
humble  retreat,  hardly  fufficient  for  the  comfortable 
accommodation  of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles 
enter  with  twelve  domeftics  only.  He  buried  there, 
in  folitude  and  filence,  his  grandeur,  h  s  ambition, 
together  with  all  thofe  vafl  projecRs,which,  during  half 
a  century,  had  ah^rmed  and  agitated  Europe  ;  filing 
every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  of 
h'S  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  fubjcdled  to  hij 
l^o-er. 

In  this  retirement  Charles  formed  fuch  a  plan  of 
life  for  himfelf,  as  \voc:ld  have  failed  the  condition  of 
a  private  perfon  of  Fnodera-.e  fortune.  His  table 
was  neat  but  plain  ;  his  domef^'cs  few  ;  his  inter- 
courre  with  them  fiimiliar;  all  the  cumberf^me  and 
cer^mon  ous  f^rms  of  attendance  on  his  perfon  were 
entirely  abo'ilhed,  as  deflructive  of  that  fecial  eafc 
and  tranquil  ty  which  he  courted,  in  order  to  f.oth 
the  rem  inder  of  his  days.  As  the  mildnefs  of  rhe 
climatr,  together  with  his  deliverance  from  the  bur- 
den.* and  cares  of  govemmenr,  procured  hiip,,  a;  firft, 
a  confiderable  remifiion  from  rhe  acute  pains-  wjfli 
which  he  had  lonor  been  ro-ni'  ntcd,  he  enjoyed,  per- 
haps, more  complete  farisfaclion  in  this  humble  fo- 
Jitude,  than  all  his  grandeur  Hat^  ever  yielded  him. 
The  ambicious  thouehts  and  "p-oj'Cls,  which  had  fo 
long  engrofled  and  dilquirted  hun,  were  quite  tfifaced 
M  5 
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fr*m  his  mind.  Far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  po- 
litical iranfacflions  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  re- 
flrained  his  curiofity  eyea  from  any  inquiry  concern- 
ing them  J  and  he  feeme-d  to  view  the  bufy  fcene 
which  he  had  abandoned,  vvah  all  the  contempt  and 
indifference  ari{ing  from  his  thorough  experience  of 
its  vanity,  as  well  as  from  the  pleafing  reflediion  of 
having  difentangled  himfelf  from  its  cares. 

•  DR..  robertsqk; 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SELECT  SENTENCES  AND  PARAGRAPHS. 


SECTION  I, 
^hort  and  eafy  Sentences, 

Eilucati«n. 

X  rs  education  forms  the  common  mind  ^ 
Juft  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclin'd. 

Candour, 

With  pleafare  let  us  own  our  errors  pafi  ; 
And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  laft. 

KcficSllon, 

A  Toul  without  reflection,  like  a  pile 
Without  inhabita.it  tj  ruin  runs. 


NOTE, 

In  the  firft  chapter,  the  Compiler  has  e^jhibircd  a  coiifideraMe 
variety  of  poetical  conftru<Sion,  for  thf  young  reader'^  piep»ra" 
tory  cxercifc. 
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Secret  virtue. 

The  private  path,  the  fecret  /icfis  of  men. 
If  noble,  far  the  nobfeft  of  their  Wsss. 

Ncc(J]'ur^  hwiv/e<{^e  eaftly  attained. 

Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food. 
Unhedged,  lies  open  in  life's  common  field; 
And  bids  all  svekome  ro  the  vital  fcafi. 

Difappointmcnt. 

Difappointment  lurks  in  many  a  prize, 

As  bees  in  flow'rs ;  and  flings  us  with  fuccefs. 

Virtuous  elevation. 

The  mind  that  would  be  happy,  muft  be  great  ; 
Great  in  its  wilhes  ;  great  in  its  furveys. 
Extended  views  a  narrow  mind  extend. 

Natural  and  fanciful  life. 

Who  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor: 
Who  lives  to  fancy  rarely  can  be  rich. 

Charity. 

In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  difagree ; 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity. 

The  prize  of  virtue . 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  deflroy, 
The  foul's  calm  funlhine,  and  the  heart-feic  joy, 
Is  virtue's  prize. 


Serfe  and  modtjly  conneHed. 

^es;        V 


Diflruf^ful  fenfe  with  rnodeft  caution  fpenks; 
It  ftill  looks  home,  and  (librt  excurfions  makes ; 
But  rattling  nonfenfe  in  full  volley  breaks. 

Moral  dlfcipline  falutary. 

Heav'n  gives  us  friends  to  blefs  the  prefent  fcene; 
Rcfumes  them  to  prepare  us  for  the  next. 
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All  evils  natural  are  moral  goods  ; 

All  difcipline,  indulgence,  on  the  whole. 

Piffent  blej/ings  undervalued. 

Like  birds  whofe  beauties  languifti,  half-conceaPd, 
Till,  mounted  on  the  wing,  the  gloffy  plumes 
Expanded  fhine  with  azure,  green,  and  gold. 
How  bleffings  brighten  as  rhey  take  their  flight  I 

Hope, 

Hope,  of  all  paffions  moft  befriends  us  here  : 
Paflions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  lefs, 
Joy  has  her  rears,  and  Tranfport  has  her  death  ; 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent,  though  firong 
Man's  heart,  at  once  infpirits  and  ferenes, 

llappimfs  niodeji  and  tranquil. 

Never  man  w^as  truly  bleft. 
But  it  compofed  and  gave  him  fuch  a  caft. 
As  folly  might  miftake  for  want  of  joy  : 
A  caft  unlike  the  triumph  vf  the  proud ; 
A  modeft  afpec5l,  and  a  fraile  at  heart. 

True  gr  eat  mjs. 

Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains. 
Or  failing,  fmiles  in  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good  Aurehus  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

The  tear  of  fjmpatJty, 

No  radiant  pearl,  w'hich  rrefted  f>rtune  wears, 
No  gem,  that  twinkling  hangs  from  Beauty's  ears, 
Nor  the  bright  ftars,  wh'-  h  Nigh  's  blue  arch  adornj 
Nor  rifing  funs  rhat  gild  the  vernal  morn. 
Shine  with  fuch  lufrte,  as  the  tear  that  breaks, 
For  ether's  woe,  down  Virtue's  marJy  cheeks* 
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Verfes  in  ivhich  the  Lines  are  of  dffennt  Length. 

Bl'tfS  of  celejiial  origin. 

Restless  mortals  toil  for  nought ; 
BliTs  in  vain  from  earth  is  fought ; 
Blifs,  a  native  of  the  fky, 
Never  wanders.     Mortals,  try  • 
Ther^  you  cannot  feek  in  vain  ; 
For  to  feek  her  is  to  gain. 

The  Vaffcm. 

The  pafltons  are  a  numVous  crowd. 

Imperious,  pofitive,  and  load,  ^ 

Curb  !hefe  licntious  fons  r,f  ftrife: 

Hence  chiefly  rife  the  ftorms  of  life: 

If  they  grow  mutinous,  and  rave, 

They  are  thy  mafters,  thou  their  Have. 

7/  if-  i^  ProviJenre  recommended, 

Tis  Providence  slone  fecures. 
In  ev'ry  change  bothmine  and  yours, 
Safety  coiififts  not  in  efcape 
Fr  -m  dangers  of  a  frightful  fhape  : 
An  earthqn.^ike  may  be  bid  to  fpare 
The  man  ^hit's  frrangled  by  a  hair* 
Fare  fteals  al^ng  wiih  Hjent  tread. 
Found  oft'neft  in  vvhat  leaft  we  dre.^d  ; 
Frowns  in  rhe  frorm  with  angry  brow^. 
But  in  rhe  funfhine  ftrikes  he  blow. 

Eptaph. 

H  w  lov'd,  how  va!u*d  once,  avails  'hee  not. 
To  \\hom  related,  i.r  by  vhcm  beg^ot : 
A  h-ai)  of  duft  alone  remains  of  thee  j 
'Tis  all  th^u  art,  and  ail  the  proud  fhail  be. 
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Fame, 

AU  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  defert ; 
Plays  round  the  herid,  but  comes  not  to  tke  heart. 
One  felf-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  ftupid  ftarers  and  of  loud  huzzac  ; 
And  more  true  joy  Marceilus  exil'd  feels. 
Than  Caefar  with  a  fenate  at  his  heels. 

Virtue  the  guardian  ef  youth, 

Dow^n  the  fmooth  ftream  of  life  the  ftriphng  darts. 
Gay  as  the  morn  ;  bright  glows  tke  vernal  Iky, 
Hope  fwells  his  fails,  and  paflion  freers  his  courle. 
Safe  glides  his  little  bark  along  the  Ihore, 
Where  Virtue  takes  her  frand ;  but  if  too  far 
He  launches  forth  beyond  Difcretion's  mark. 
Sudden  the  tempeft  fcow  Is,  the  furges  roar. 
Blot  his  fair  day,  and  plunge  him  in  the  deeep^ 

Srmrife. 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  Day,. 

Rejoicing  i-n  the  eaft.     The  lefs'ning  cloud. 

The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  browv 

Ilium'd  w  uh  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  §^lad.     L"*,  now,  apparent  all, 

Aflint  the  dew-bnght  earth,  and  colour'd  air,  ' 

He  lo  ks  in  boundlefs  majeffy  abroad  ^^ 

And  (heds  the  ffiining  day  that  burnilh'd  plays 

On  rocks,  and  hilis,  and  tow *'rs^the  wand' ring  ftreams, 

High  gleam-ng  from  afar. 

Self-gwefnmrnt. 

May  I  govern  my  paffions  with  abfolute  fway : 
And  grow  wifer  and  better  as  life  wears  away. 

Shet)he/-d. 

On  a  mountain,  ftretch'd  beneath  a  hoary  willow, 
Lay  a  fhepherd  fwain,  and  viewed  ihe  rolling  billow, 
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SECTION  III. 

Verfes  containing  Exclamations,  Interrogaticns^  and  Par  en* 
thefes. 

Competence, 

A  COMPETENCE  is  all  we  can  enjoy  : 
'O!   be  contenr,  where  Heav'n  can  give-no  more  ! 

Re/ie,-liQneffe>itiaI  to  happtnefs. 

Murh  joy,  nor  only  fpeaks  fmall  happinefs, 
But  happinefs  that  iliortly  muft  expire. 
Can  joy,  unbotrom'd  in  refle(5iion,  ftand? 
And,  in  a  lempeft,  can  reflcc51ion  live? 

Triendfiip. 

Can  gold  gain  friendfhip  ?  Impudence  of  hope  \ 
As  vveli  mere  man  an  angel  might  beget. 
l^ove,  ar^d  1  )ve  only,  is  the  loan  for  lore. 
L^renz'  \   pride  reprefs,  nor  hope  ro  find 
A  friend,  but  vvhar  has  fjund  a  friend  in  thee. 
All  like  the  pijrchafe;.  few  the  price  will  pay: 
And  this  makes  friends  fuch  miracles  below, 

Vatience. 

Beware  of  defpVa^e  fteps.     The  darkef?  day 
(Live  till  to-morrow)  \\\W.  have  palled  away. 

Luxury. 

-O  Luxury  ! 


Bane  A  elar  d  !  fe,  of  .affluent  ft;ites, 
What  df-eiry  change,  what  ruin  is  not  thine  ! 
How  d  )ih   hy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind  \ 
To  rhe  ('  ft  enirance  -  f  rhy  rofy  cave, 
Hvv  d  1^  th^u  lure  rhe  fortunate  and  great 
Dreadful  atiradion  ! 
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Virtuous  aBivity, 

Seize,  mortals  !  fe^ze  the  tranfient  hour  ; 
Improve  eacli  momenr  as  it  flies: 
Life's  a  {hort  (ummer — msfn  a  flowV; 
He  dies — Alas !  how  foon  he  dies  ! 

The  fources  ef  happineft. 

Reafon's  whole  pleafurc,  all  the  joys  of  fcnfe, 
L^c  in  ihree  words,  hfalth,  peace  and  crmpetence: 
Bur  health  confifis  wi'.h  ten.perance  alone  ,• 
And  peace,  O  Viriue  !  peace  is  all  ihy  own. 

P/uiA/  tntthn. 

Who  Can  forbear  to  fmile  with  nature?  Can 
The  ftormy  paffi  ini  in  the  baforn  roll, 
While  every  ga!c  is  peace,  and  ev'ry  grove 
Is  melody  ? 

O  facred  folitude  !  divlrie  retreat ! 

Choice  of  the  prudent  !  envy  of  the  great ! 

By  thy  pure  fiream,  or  in  thy  vaNing  (hade. 

We  court  fair  Wildom,  thnt  celef-liai  maid  : 

The  genuine  <.  ffspring  of  her  lov'd  embrace^ 

(Strangers  on  eafh,)  are  Innccence  and  Peaces* 

There,  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  fafe  afliore, 

W^e  fmile  to  hear  the  diftant  tempeft  roar  ; 

There»  blefs'd  wirh  health,  with  bus'nefs  unperplex'd. 

This  life  we  reiilh  aiid  eulure  the  next* 

Frefume  not  en  to-tneiroiv . 

In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thought  can  rife. 
Than  man^s  prefumption  on  to  morrow's  dawn  ? 

*  By  folitwdc   here    is  meant,  a  tcmpor?ry  fcclufion   from  tkc 
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Where  is  to-morrow?  I  a.iothrT  wo-ld. 
For  numbers  'his  is  certain  ;  fhe  reverfc 
Is  fure  10  none. 

Dum  vivimus  vivamiis, 
I'V/iilJl  ii>f  live  let  Us  live, 

'*  Live,  uhi!e  you  live,"  th.*  ep'ctire  wout'?  (ay, 
•*  And  feize  the  pleafures  ^(  the  prefenr  di^y  " 
•*  L  ve  while  yoii  hv^,"  rhc  facred  preacher  cries  j 
*•  And  g;ve  to  God  each  moment  ns  it  flies.*' 
Lord  !  in  my  vie\vs.  let  both  united  be; 
X  live  in  pleafure,  when  I  live  to  thee  I 


DODDKIDCI< 


SECTION  /r. 
Verfes  in  varimt  forms. 

The  fecuritv  of  virtue. 

Let  coward  guilt  with  pallid  fear, 
To  fhelt'ring  caverns  fly, 

And  jalUy  drcid  ihe  vengeful  f,te^ 
That  thund'^rs  through  he  Iky. 

Prote(5?ed  by  that  hand,  whofe  law 
The  (hreat'ning  ftorms  obey. 

Intrepid  virtue  fmilee  fecure, 
As  in  iKe  blaze  of  day. 

Ref.gnation. 

And  O !  by  Error's  force  fubdued, 
Since  oft  my  ftubborn  will 

Prepofterotis  (huns  the  laten?  good. 
And  grafps  the  fpecious  ill> 

Not  to  iriy  wifh,  but  to  my  want^ 
y>o  thou  thy  gifts  apply  ; 
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XJjialk'd,  what  good  th  w  krKnveft  gran:  ; 
What  ill,  though  r.Ik'd,  deny. 

Ccmpaffivn. 

I  have  foMPd  out  a  frift  for  my  fair  j 
I  have  found  where  ihe  wood-pigeons  breed; 

But  let  me  thit  plunder  forbear  ! 
She  will  fay  *tis  a  barbarous  deed. 

For  he  ne'er  can  be  true,  (he  averr'd, 
Who  can  rob  a  poor  t>ird  of  its  young  : 

And  I  iov'd  he^  \\\i  more,  when  I  heard 
Such  tender!, efb  fall  from  hsr  tongue. 

He-e  refts  h"s  head  uj  on  tlie  lap  of  earth, 
A  ymih  to  f  irtur  e  and  to  fame  uf  known  • 

Fai-  Sc  er^ce  f'-o  vn'd  not  on  hss  humble  birth, 
A  idMfla';ch)ly  mark'd  him  for  her  own, 

Large  was  his  boun*y,  and  his  foul  fincerej 

Hf'dv'a  d'd  a  recompeufe  as  largely  (end: 
lie  gave  to  mi&'ry  all  he  had — a  tear  j 

Be  gain'd  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wifli'd)  a  frkad. 

No  farther  f^ek  his  merits  to  difclofe. 

Or  draw  his  fraiUies  from  thci'-  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembl.ng  h^>peTepore,) 
The  bofo.m  of  his  father  aud  h:s  God. 

yr>y  ani  Ssrrciv  nnneiJcd,. 

Still,  where  rofy  Pleafure  leads, 
See  a  kindred  grief  purfue  ; 
B-hind  the  fteps  that  Mis'ry  treads. 
Approaching  comforts  view. 
The  hues  of  blifs  more  brightly  glow* 
Chaftii'd  by  fable  tints  of  woe  ^ 
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And  blended  form,  with  .irtfu!  ftrifc,. 
The  ftrength  and  harm'>ny  of  life; 

The  golden  mean. 

He  that  hold^  fafr  the  »oldsn  mean. 
And  "lives  contentedly  between 

The  little  and  the  great, 
Feels  \\M  the  vanrs  that  pinch  the  poor,- 
Nor  plagues  rh-jt  haunt  the  rich  man's  door^ 

Imbitt'rmg  all  his  fcate. 

The  railed  pines  feel  moft  the  pow'r 
Of  vinrry  blafi  j  the  iofrieft  tow'r 

G->mes  henle?t  to  the  ground. 
The  b  >lrs  that  fpare  the  mountain's  fide, 
His  cloud  clapt  eminence  divide ;        ^ 

And  fpread  the  ruin  round. 

M')d^rate  ineivs  and  aims  recommended: 

With  paffions  unruffled,  untainted  with  pride,. 

By  reafon  my  life  let  me  fquare  ; 
The  wants  of  my  nnture  are  cheaply  fuppUed  j 

And  the  reft  are  but  folly  and  care. 

How  vainly,  through  infinite  trouble  and  (^rife,. 

The  many  their  labours  employ  / 
Since  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in  life. 

Is  what  all,  if  they  pleafe,  may  enjoy, 

Attachment  to  life. 

The  trtt  of  deepeft  root  is  found 

Leift  willing  f^il  to  quit  the  ground  :  • 

'Twas  therefore  faid,   by  ancient  fages, 

That  love  of  Me  encreas'd  with  years,. 
So  much,  fhat  in  our  later  ftages, 
When  pains  grow  fhurp,  and  ficknefs  rages» 

The  greateft  love  of  life  appears.. 
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VtTtue*S  addre/s  to  TUafure.'f- 

Vaft  happinels  cnjc  y  xht  gay  allies  I 

A  youth  of  follies,  an  old  age  of  cares; 
Young  yet  enervate,  old  yet  never  wife, 

Vice  waftes  their  vigour,  and  their  mind  impairs. 
Vain,  idle,  delicate,  in  thoughtlefs  eafe, 

Refervmg  woes  fi^r  age,  ihcir  prime  they  fpend  i 
All  wretched,  hopelefs,  in  the  evil  days. 

With  forrow  to  the  verge  of  life  they  tend, 
4jriev'd  wiih  th<*  prefent,  of  the  paft  alham'd. 
They  live  and  age  de<pis*U  ;    ihey  die,  nor  more  ar« 
nam'd. 

SECTION    V. 
Verftt  in  v^hich  found  cirrefpandt  to  f:gn\fcatm, 

Smtoth  and  rough  verfe. 

'Soft  is  the  frrain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  fmoofh  ft i earn  in  Imoother  numbers  flows, 
•But  vhen  loud  lurges  lafh  the  founding ihore, 
The  hoarie  rough  verfe  ihould  like  the  torrctt  roar. 

Shiu  tr.9ti*n  imitated. 

When  Ajax  flrives  ion  e  rock's  vaft  we'ght  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  works  move  flow, 

Snvijt  and  eafy  motion. 

Kot  fo  when  fv\ift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 
Flics  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  fkims  along  the 
main* 

Felling  trees  tn  a  wood, 

JLoud  founds  the  axe,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  ftrokes 
On  all  fides  round  the  fcreft  hurls  her  oaks 

*$cnfual  plcaiu  e 
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Headlong.     Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown  ; 
Then  ruftling,  crackhng,  cralhing,  thunder  down. 

Sound  of  a  Boiv-ping, 

•The  firing  let  fly 


Twang'd  (hort  and  (harp,  like  the  fhrill  fwailow's  cr7» 

Th»  Vheafant,  ' 

gee  !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheafant  fprings. 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings. 

Srylla  and  Charyhdis. 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  fcene  of  horror  forms, 
And  liere  Chary bdis  fills  the  deep  with  ftorms. 
When  the  tide  ruiiies  from  her  rumbling  caves, 
The  rough  rock  r  )ars  5  tumultuous  boil  the  waves. 

BoijlerouS  and  ger.ile  fouiJs, 

Two  cra2;gy  rocks  projeding  to  the  main, 
The  roaring  winds  rempeftuous  rage  retrain  ; 
\V«rh5«^  the  waves  in  fofter  murmurs  glide  ; 
Aad  ihips  fecure  without  their  hauifcrs  ride, 

huh'ir'.cm   avd    impetuous    motion. 

With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone  : 
The  huge. round  l^one  refulting,  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous   down,  and   fmokes  alor^g   the 

ground. 

Rcgul.tr  and Jlo-'U  moi^emcnt, 

Firn  march  the  heavy  mules  fecurely  flow  : 

0*er  lulls,  o'er  dales,   o'er  crags,  o*er  rocks  they  go. 

Motion  jl(jT.u  and  difficult, 

A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong  ; 

That  like  a  wounded   friake  drsgs^' its  flow  Iengt\\ 

along. 
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A  rod  tornf  otn  the  brciv  of  a  mountain. 

Still  g:arKVing  fjrce,  it  fm  )kes,  and  urg'd  amain. 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the 
plain. 

Extent  and  violence  of  the  waTes, 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  v. aves  before, 

Wide- rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbhngto  thefhore, 

Vcnfiv^  r:M>nheri. 

I  -•  rhofe  deep  folitudes  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heav'nly-p'^iifive  Contemplation  dvvells. 
And  ever  muling  melancholy  reigns, 

Baitles. 

A'-ms  on  armour  clafhing  bray'd 

Horrible  difcord  ;  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazi^rn  fury  r^g'd. 

Sound  imitating  reln&.ince. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulnefs  a  prey. 
This  pleafing  anxious  being  e'er  rel']g\.'d  ; 

Left  the  warm  precincls  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nvjrcaft  one  longing,  ling'ring  look  behind  ? 

SECTION  FU 

Paragraphs  of  greater  Ungih* 

Cowuihial  affeBicn, 

The  Love  that  cheers  life's  lateft  ftage, 
Proof  again  ft  Hcknefs  and  old  age, 
Prelerv'd  by  virtue  from  declenfion, 
Bccoires  not  weary  of  attention  : 
But  livesj  whep  ihat  extetior  grace, 
Which  hrft  mfpir'd  the  fanve.  decays. 
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*Tis  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind. 
To  faults  com paflionn re,  or  blind; 
And  will  with  fympathy  endure 
Thofe  evils  it  would  gladly  care. 
But  ?.ngry,  coarfe,  and  harfh  expreffion, 
Shows  love  to  be  a  mere  profeflion  ; 
Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  of  his. 
Or  ioon  expels  him,  if  it  is. 

Sxuarms  offyiig  itffffi. 

Thick  in  yon  ft  ream  of  light,  a  thoufand  ways. 
Upward  and  downward,  thwarting  and  convolved 
The  quiv'ring  nations  fport ;  till  tempeft -winged, 
Fierce  winter  fweeps  them  from  the  face  of  day. 
Ev'n  fo,  luxurious  men,  unheeding,  pafs 
An  idle  fummer  life,  in  Fortune's  (hine, 
A  feafon's  glitter  !  Thus  they  flutter  on. 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice  ; 
Till,  blown  away  by  Death,  Oblivion  comes 
Behind,  and  ftrikes  them  from  the  book  of  life. 

Bcnefctnce  its  oiun  reward^ 

My  fortune  (for  I'll  mention  all. 
And  more  than  you  dare  tell)  is  fmall; 
Yer  ev'ry  friend  parrp.kes  my  ftore. 
And  Want  goes  fniiling  from  my  door. 
Will  forty  (hiUin8;s  warm  the  breafc 
Of  worth  or  indultry  diftrels'd  ? 
This  fum  I  chee-  fully  impart ; 
'Tis  fourfcore  pleafures  ro  my  heart  : 
And  you  may  make,  by  means  like  thefe. 
Five  talents  ten,  whene'er  you  plsafe. 
-Tis  true  my  little  purfe  gr  )ws  iigiu  ; 
But  thcR  I  iicep  fo  fwee:  ai  night ! 
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This  grand  specific  will  prevail. 
When  all  the  doctor^s  opiates  fail. 

Virtue  the  best  treasure. 
Virtue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  soul. 
Is  the  best  gift  of  Heav'n  ;  a  happiness. 
That,  even  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fat^. 
Exalts  great  Nature^s  favomites  :  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  to  baser  hands 
Can  be  transferr'd.     It  is  the  only  good 
Man  justly  boasts  of,  or  can  call  his  own. 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  earn'd. 
But  for  one  end,  one  much  neglected  use. 
Are  riches  worth  our  care  ;  (for  nature's  wants 
Are  few,  and  without  opulence  supplied  ;) 
This  nobl^  end  is  to  produce  the  soul ; 
To  show  the  virtues  in  their  fairest  light ; 
And  make  humanity  the  minister 
or  bounteous  Providence, 

Contemplation. 
As,  yet  'tis  midnight  deep.     The  weary  clouds, 
Slow  meeting  mingle  into  solemn  gloom. 
Now,  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep. 
Let  me  ass<>ciate  with  the  serious  Night, 
And  Contemplation  her  sedate  compeer ; 
Let  me  shake  ofl'  th'  intrusive  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life  ! 
Ye  ever  tempting,  ever  cheating  train  ! 
Where  are  you  now  ?  and  what  is  your  amount  ? 
Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse.  * 

Sad,  sick'n>ng  thought !    And  yet  deluded  man, 
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A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past. 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolved, 
With  new  flushed  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

Pleasures  of  Piety. 
A  Deity  believ'd,  is  joy  begun; 
A  Deity  ador'd,  is  joy  advanc'd  j 
A  Deity  belov'd,  i^joy  niat^r'd. 
Each  branch  of  piety  delight  inspires: 
Faith   builds  a  bridge  from  this  world  to  the  next^ 
O'er  Death's  dark  gulph,  and  all  its  horror  hides; 
Praise,  the  sweet  exhalation  of  our  joy, 
That  joy  exalts,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still  ; 
Pray'r  ardent  opens  heav'n,  let's  down  a  stream 
Of  glory,  on  the  consecrated  hour 
^f  man  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NARRATIVE  PIECES. 
SECTION  I. 


The   Vanity  of   Wealth . 

Jr\s  two  young  Bears,  in  wanton  mood. 
Forth  issumg  from  from  a  neighbt)uring  wood; 
'^'lame  where  th'  industrious  bees  had  stor'd, 
^^^  artful  cells,  their  luscious  hoard; 
'    ^'erjoy'd  they  seiz'd,  with  eager  haste, 
"*  'iurious  on  the  rich  repast. 
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Alarm'd  at  this,  the  little  crew 

About  their  ears  vindictive  flew, 

The  beasts,  unable  to  sustain 

Th*  unequal  combat,  quit  the  plain  ; 

Half- blind  with  rage,  and  mad  with  pain, 

Their  native  shelter  they  regain  ; 

There  sit,  and  now,  discreeter  grown. 

Too  late  their  rashness  they  bemoan  ; 

And  this  by  dear  experience  gain. 

That  pleasure's  ever  bought  with  pain. 

So  when  the  gilded  baits  of  vice 

Are  placed  before  our  longing  eyes. 

With  greedy  haste  we  snatch  our  fill. 

And  swallow  down  the  latent  ill ; 

But  when  experience  opes  our  eyes. 

Away  the  fancyM  pleasure  flies. 

It  flies,  but  oh  !  too  late  we  find. 

It  leaves  a  real  sting  behind.  meHrick. 

SECTION  II . 
The  Nightingale  and  the  Gloxv-ivorm. 

A  NIGHTINGALE,  tfhat  all  day  long 
Had  cheer'd  the  village  with  his  song, 
Xor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended, 
Ivor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended. 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might. 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite  ; 
When  looking  eagerly  around, 
Hh  spied  far  off,  upon  the  ground, 
N   2 
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A  something  shining  in  the  dark. 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark. 
So,  stooping  down,  from  hawthorn  top. 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm  aware  of  his  intent, 
Ilarangu'd  him  thus,  right  eloquent — 

*'  Did  you  admire  my  lamp,"  qiioth  he, 
"  As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
"  You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 
"  As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song  ; 
"  For  'twas  the  self-same  Pow'r  Divine 
*'  Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine; 
"  That  you  with  music,  I  with  light, 
"  Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night." 

The  songster  heard  his  short  oration^ 
And,  warbling  out  his  approbation^ 
Releas'd  him,  as  my  story  tells. 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  6lse, 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  interest  to  discern  ; 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother. 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other : 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent. 
Till  life's  poor  transient  night  is  spent ; 
Respecting,  in  each  others'  case, 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name, 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim  ; 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps,  and  him  that  flies. 

cow  PER. 
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SECTION  III. 
The    Trials  of  Virtue. 

Plac'cI  on  the  verge  of  youth,  my  mi«il 

Life's  opening  scene  survey M  : 
I  vicwM  its  ills  of  various  kind 

Alllicted  and  afraid. 

But  chief  my  fear  the  dangers  mov'd. 

That  Virtue's  path  inclose  : 
My  heart  the  wise  pursuit  approved  ; 

But  O,  wliut  toils  oppose  ! 

For  see,  ah  see  ! ,  while  yet  ht r  ways 

With  doubtful  step  I  tread, 
A  hostile  world  its  terrors  raise. 

Its  snares  delusive  spread. 

O  how  shall  I,  with  heart  prepared. 

Those  terrors  learn  to  meet  ? 
How,  from  the  thousand  snares  to  guard 

My  unexperienc'd  feet  ? 

As  thus  I  mus'd,  oppressive  sleep 

Soft  o'er  my  temples  drew 
Oblivion's  veil.-^The  wat'ry  deep, 

An  object  strange  and  new, 

l^efore  me  j-ose  :  on  the  wide  shore 
,     Observant  as  1  stood, 
The  gath'ring  storms  around  me  roar^ 
And  heave  the  boiling  floo^. 
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W.ar  and  more  near  the  billdws  rise  ; 

PiV'n  now  my  steps  lliey  lave  ; 
And  death  to  my  afirighted  ej'^es 

Approach'd  in  ev'ry  wave. 

What  hope,  or  whither  to  retreat ! 

Each  nerve  at  once  unstrung  ; 
riiili  fear  had  fetter'd  fast  my  feet. 

And  chaiu'd  my  speechlsss  tongue. 

J  felt  my  heart  within  me  die  ; 

When  sudden  to  my  ear 
A  voice,   descending  from  on  high, 

Reprov'd  my  erring  fear. 

''  What,  iho'  the  swelling  surge  thou  see 

"  Impatient  to  "devour; 
**  Rest,  mortal,  rest  on  God's  decree, 

/'  And  thankful  own  his  powV. 

\  • 

"Know  when  he  bade  the  deep  appear, 
*'  '  Thus  far,'  th'  Almighty  said, 

''  '  Tlius  far,  nor  farther,  rage;  and  here 
"  •'  Let  thy  proud  waves  be  stay'd.*  " 

1  heard  ;  and   lo  !   at  once  controll'd, 

The  waves  and  wild  retreat 
Back  on  theiiis'.lves  reluctant  roU'd, 
And  murm'ring  left  my  feet. 

Deeps  to  assembling  deeps  in  vain 

Once  more  the  signal  gave  ; 
The  shores  the  rushing  weigbJt  sustaia, 

An.l  check  th'  usurping  wave. 
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Convinced,  in  Nature's  volume  wise, 

The  imagM  truth  I  read  ; 
Arid  sudden  from  my  waking  eyes 

Th'  instructive  vision  fled. 

"  Then  why  thus  heavy,  O  ray  soul ! 

"  Say  why,  distrustful  still, 
'*  Thy  thoughts  with  vain  impatience  roll 

"  O'er  scenes  of  future  ill  ? 

"  Let  faith  suppress  each  rising  fear, 

•*  Each  anxious  doubt  exclude  j 
"  Thy  Maker's  will  has  plac'd  thee  hcr<i, 

''  A  Maker  wise  and  good  ! 

"  ^He  to  thy  ev'ry  trial  knows 

"  Its  just  restraint  to  give; 
*'  Atteative  to  behold  thy  woes, 

'"  And  faithful  to  reliever 

**  Thea  why  thus  heavy,  0  my  soul : 

"  Say  why,  distrustful  still, 
"  Thy  thoughts  with  vain  impatience  roll 

.  *'  O'er  scenes  of  future  ill  ? 

5^'  Tho'  griefs  unnumbered  throng  thee  round, 

"  Still  in  thy  God  confide, 
"  Whose  finger  marks  the  sea  their  bound, 

*'  And  curbs  the  headlong  tide.'^ 

MERRlCIk 
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SECTION  /r. 

The  Youth  and  the  Plfilosophcr, 

A  Gkecian  youth,  of  talents  rare. 
Whom  PJato's  philosophic  care 
liar]  forniM  for  virtue's  nobler  view. 
By  precept  and  example  too, 
Would  often  boast  his  matchleSs  skill, 
To  curb  the  steed  and  guide  the  wheel ; 
And  as  he  passed  the  gazing  throng, 
With  graceful  ease,  and  smack'd  the  thong, 
The  idiot  wonder  they  expressed. 
Was  praise  and  transport  to  bis  breast. 

At  length,  quite  vain,  he  needs  would  show 
His  master  what  his  art  could  do  ; 
And  bade  his  slaves  the  chariot  lead 
To  Academus'  sacred  shade. 
The  trembling  grove  confessed  its  fright, 
The  wood-nymphs  started  at  the  sight ; 
The  Muses  drop  the  learned  lyre, 
And  to  their  in)nost  shade  retire. 
Ilowe'er,  the  youth,  with  forward  air, 
Bows  to  the  sage/  and  mounts  the  car. 
The  lash  resounds,  the  coursers  spring, 
The  chariot  marks  the  rplling  ring  ; 
And  gathering  crowds,  with  eager  eyes^ 
And  shouts  pursue  him  as  he  files. 

Triumphant  to  the  goal  return'd, 
With  nobler  thirst  his  bosom  burn'd  ; 
And  now  along  th*  indented  plain 
The  selfsame  track  h^.  marks  a'^ain. 
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Pursues  with  car«  the  nice  design. 

Nor  ever  deviates  from  the  line. 

Amazement  seiz'd  the  circling  crowd  ; 

The  youths  with  emulation  glow'd  ; 

E\h\  bearded  sages  hail'd  the  boy  j 

And  all  but  Plato  gaz'd  with  joy. 

For  he,   deep-judging  sage,  beheld 

With  pain  the  triumphs  of  the  field  : 

And  when  the  charioteer  drew  nigh. 

And,   flushed  with  hope,  had  caught  his  eye, 

"  Alas  !  unhappy  youth/'  he  cry'd, 

*'  Expect  no  praise  from  me,''  (and  sigh'd.) 

"  With  indignation  I  survey 

"  Such  skill  and  judgment  thrown  away. 

'*  The  time  profusely  sqyander'd  there, 

"  On  vulgar  arts  beneath  thy  care, 

"  If  well  employed,  at  less  expense, 

"  Had  taught  thee  honour,  virtue,  sense  ; 

''  And  raisM  thee  frgm  a  coachijian's  fate 

•'  To  govern  men,  and  guide  the  state." 

WHITEHEAD. 

SJECTIOIV  r. 

Discourse  between  Adam  and  Eve,  retiring  to  rest. 

Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk  ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale. 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
N5 
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Silence  was  {jleas'd.      Now  glovvM  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires:  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon, 
Jtising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silvey  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  "  Fair  consort,  th'houi 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retir'dto  rest 
Mind  us  of  like  repose;  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successively;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep. 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eye-lids.     Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Kove  idle  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest: 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which    declares  his    dignity^ 
And   the  regard  of  Ileav'n  on  all  his  ways; 
V/hile  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-morrow,  ere  fresh  Morning  streak  the  east, 
With  fiffct  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 
And     at  our    pleasant   labour;   to  reform 
Yon  ilow'ry  arbors,    yonder   allies  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown. 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth. 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gun^s. 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly,  and  unsmooth. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease. 
Mean  while,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest." 

ToM'hom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adorn'J  : 
*'  My  author  and  di.sposer,  what  thou  bidst 
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UnarguM  I  obey  :  so  God  ordains. 
With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time  ; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
JSvveet  is  the  breath  of  nriorn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;   pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  Spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  tlower, 
Glistering  with  dew;    fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  short  showers  ;  and  s'.veet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild  ;   then  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  o(  hcav'n,  her  starry  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land  ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild;  nor  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  bird  ;  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glitt'ring  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these?   for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,   when  sleep  hath  shut  ail  eyes:'' 

To  whom  our  gen'ral  ancestor  reply'd  : 
'  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accompIishM  Eve, 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth. 
By  morrow  ev'ning  ;   and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though   to  nations,  yet  unborn. 
Ministering  light  prepar'd,  they  set  and  rise; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night   regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish    life 
In  nature  and  all  things;  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but,  with  kindly   heat   . 
Of  vatious  influence,  foment  and  warm, 
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Temper  or  nourish  ;  or  ia  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vain  ;  nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 
That  heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise  : 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,   hoth  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep. 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold, 
Both  day  and  night.     How  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  others'  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator  ;  Oft  in  bands, 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk 
With  heav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds. 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,   and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav'n.' 

Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bow'r. 


There  arriv'd,  both  stood. 


Both  lurn'd  ;  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 

The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heav'n. 

Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe. 

And  starry  pole,  "  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night. 

Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day. 

Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd. 

Have  fmisli'd,  happy  in  our  mutual  help, 

And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 

Ordain'd  by  thee  ;  and  this  delicious  place 

For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
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Parfukers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race, 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  .gift  of  sleep." 

M4L TON . 


SECTION  Fl. 
Religion  and  Death. 

hi)\    a  form  divinely  bright 

Descends,  and  bursts  lipon  my  sight ; 

A  seraph  of  illustrious  birth  ! 

(Religion  was  her  name  on  earth  ;) 

Supremely  sweet  her  radiant  face. 

And  blooming  with  celestial  grace  ! 

Three  shining  chxjrubs  form'd  her  train, 

Wav'd  their  light  wings,  and  reach'd  the  plain 

Faith,   with  sublime  and  piercing  eye. 

And  pinions  fluU'ring  for  the  sky  ; 

Here  Hope,  that  smiling  angel,  stands," 

And  golden  anchors  g^race  her  hands; 

There  Charity,  in  robes  of  white. 

Fairest  and  fav'rite  maid  of  light  ! 

Th€  seraph  spoke — "  'lis  Reason's  part 
To  govern  and  to  guard  the  heart ; 
To  lull  the  wayward  soul  to  rest. 
When  hopes  and  fears  distract  the  breast. 
Reason  may  calm  this  doubtful  sti*ife. 
And  steer  thy  bark  through  various  life  ; 
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But  when  the  storms  of  death  are  nigii. 
And  midnight  darkness  veils  the  sky, 
Shall  lieason  then  direct  thy  sail. 
Disperse  the  clouds,  or  sink   the  gale? 
Stranger,  this  skill  alone  is  mine, 
Skill  that  transcends  his  scanty  line." 

"  Revere  tliyseif — thou'rt  n«ar  allied 
To  angels  on  thy  better  side. 
How  various  e'er  their  ranks  or  kinds, 
Angels  are  but  unbodied  minds: 
When  the  partition- walls  decay, 
iMen  emerge  angels  from  their  clay. 
Yes,  when  the  frailer  body  dies. 
The  soul  asserts  her  kindred  skies. 
But  minds,  though  sprung  from  heavenly  raci^ 
Must  first  be  tutoi-'d  for  the  place : 
The  joys  above  are  understood. 
And  relish'd  only  by  the  good. 
Who  shall  assume  this  guardian  care; 
Who  shall  secure  their  birth-right  there  ? 
Souls  are  my  charge — to  me  'tis  giv'n 
To  train  them  for  their  native  heav'n." 

*'Know  then — who  bow  the  early  knee. 
And  give  the  willing  heart  to  me; 
AVh(^  wisely,  when  Temptation,  waits. 
Elude  her  irauds,  and  spurn  her  beats; 
Who  dare  to  own  my  injur'd  cause, 
T'iorgh  fbols  deride  my  sacred  laws; 
Or  scorn  to  deviate  to  the  wTong, 
Though  persecution  lifts  her  thong  ; 
Though  all  the  sons  of  hell  conspire 
To  raise  the  stake  and  light  the  fire; 
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Know,  that   for  such   superior  souls. 

There   lies  a  bliss   beyond   the   poles ; 

Where  spirits  shine  with  purer   ray. 

And    brighten   to  meridian  day; 

Where  love,  where  boundless  friendship   rules; 

(No  friends  that  change,  no  love  that  cools;) 

Where  rising  floods  of  knowledge  roll. 

And  pour,  and  pour  upon  the  soul !" 

•'  But  where's  the  passage  to  the  skies!  — 
The  road  through    Death's  black  valley  lies 
Nay,  do  not  shudder  at  my  tale; 
Tho*  dark   the  shades,  yet  safe  the  vale. 
This  path  the  best  of  men  have  trod  ; 
And  who'd  decline  the  road  to  God  ? 
Oh!   'tis   a  glorious   boon  to  die? 
This  favor  can't  be   priz'd  too  high.'' 

While  thus  she  spoke,  my  looks  express'd 
The  raptures  kindling   in   my  breast; 
My   soul   a   fixt    attention  gave ; 
When   the   stern    Monarch   of  the  Grave 
With  haughty  strides  approachM — amaz'J 
1   stood   and  trembled   as   I  gaz'd. 
The  seraph    calm'd  each   anxious  fear. 
And  kindly  wip'd   the  falling  tear; 
Then  hastened  with  expanded   wing 
To  meet  the  pale,  terrific  king. 
But  now  what  milder  scenes  arise  ! 
The  tyrant  drops  his  hostile  guise ; 
He   seems  a  youth  divinely   fair. 
His  graceful  ringlets  wave  his  hair; 
Kis  wings  their  whit'ning   plumes  display, 
nts  burnish'd  plumes  reflect  the  day; 
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Light  flows  his  shining  azure  vest. 
And  all  the  angel  stands  confess'd. 

I  view'd  the  change  with  sweet  surprise  ; 
And,    Oh!     I  panted   for  the  skies; 
Thank'd  Heaven,  that  e'er  I  drew  my  breath ; 
jVnd  triumphed  in  the  thoughts  of  death. 

COTTON. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DIDACTIC     PIECES. 

SECTION    I. 
The  Vanity  of   IVealth. 

Jl%  o  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap. 
With  Av'rice  painful  vigils  keep; 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store. 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breath'd  for  more. 
Oh !   quit  the  shadow,  catch,  the  prize. 
Which  not  all  India's  treasure  buys! 
To  purchase  heav'n  has  gold  the  pow'r  ? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  iiour? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold? 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold? 
Ko — all  that's  worth  a  wish — a  thought. 
Fair  Virtue  gives  unbrib'd,  uubought. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind ; 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

DR.    JOHNSON. 
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SECTION  II. 

Nothing  formed  in  Vain. 

Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 

Creative  Wisdom,  "as  if  aught  was  form'd 

In  vain  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 

Shall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 

His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smallest  part 

Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind  ? 

As  if,  upon  a  full-proportioned  dome, 

On  swelling  columns  heaved,  the  pride  of  art ! 

A  critic-fly,  whose  feeble  ray  scarce  spreads 

An  inch  around,  with  blind  presumption  bold. 

Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  whole. 

And  lives  the  man,  whose  universal  eye 

Has  swept  at  once  th*  unbounded  scheme  of  things  j 

Mark'd  their  dependence  so,  and  firm  accord. 

As  with  unfault'ring  accent  to  conclude. 

That  This  availeth  nought  ?    Has  any  seen 

The  mighty  chain  of  beings,  less'ning  down 

From  infinite  perfection,  to  the  brink 

Of  dreary  nothing,  desolate  abyss  ! 

From  which  astonished  Thought,  recoiling,  turns  .^ 

Till  then  alone  let  zealous  praise  ascend. 

And  hymns  of  holy  wonder  to  that  power, 

Whose  wisdom  shines  as  lovely  in  our  minds. 

As  on  our  smiling  eyes  his  servant  sun. 

THOMSON. 
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SECTION  m. 

On  Pride. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 

Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind", 

What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rule. 

Is  Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 

Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  deny'd 

She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride ! 

For,  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls  we  find 

What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swelPd  with  wind. 

Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence. 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 

If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away, 

Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 

Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know/ 

Make  use  of  ev'ry  friend — and  ev*ry  foe, 

A  little  learning  is adangVous thing; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain; 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts. 

In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts. 

While,  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind. 

Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind  ; 

But  more  advanc'd,  behold,  with  strange  surprise. 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise  ! 

So  pleasM  at  first  thetow'ring  Alps  we  try, 

Mount  o'er  the  vales,   and  seem  to  tread  the  sky ; 
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Th*  eternal  snow  appears  already  past. 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last: 

But,  those  attaiird,  we  tremble  to  survey 

The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way; 

Th*  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes; 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise. 

POPE. 

S  £  C  T  I  0  N  ir. 

Cruelty  to  Brutes  censured. 

I  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 

(Though  gracM  with  polishM  manners  and  fine  sense. 

Yet  wanting  sensibility,)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail. 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned. 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight. 

And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudes 

A  visiter  unwelcome  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  th'alcove. 

The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die. 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so,  when  held  within  their  proper  bounds. 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the   air. 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field : 

There  they  are  privilegM.     And    he  that  hurt.s 

Or  harms  them  there,  is  guilty  of  a   wrong; 

Disturbs  th^   oeconomy  of  Nature^s   realm. 

Who  when  she  fortn'd,  design'd  them  an  abod'.-. 
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The  sum  is  this  ;  if  man's  convenience,  health, 
.Or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 
Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are. 
As  free  to  live  and  to  enjoy  that  life. 
As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 
Who,  in  hissov'reign  wisdom,  made  them'all. 
Ye  therefore  who  love  mercy,  teach  yout-sons 
To  love  it  too.     The  spring-time  of  our  years 
Is  soon  dishonour'd  and  defil'd,  in  most. 
By  budding  ills,  that  aslv  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them.     But,  alas !  none  sooner  shoots, 
If  unrestrainM,  into  luxuriant  growth, 
Than  cruelty,  most  dev'lish  of  them  all, 
Mercy  to  hira  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule- 
And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act, 
^y  which  Heav*mnoves  in  pardoning  guilty  man  : 
And  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 
And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits. 
Shall  seek  it,  and  not  find  it  in  his  turn. 

COWPEB. 

SECTION  K 

A  Paraphrase  on  the  latter  Part  of  the  6th  Chapter  .- 
Matthew. 

V/hen  my  breast  labours  with  oppressive  care, 
And  o'er  my  cheeks  descends  the  falling  tear : 
While  all  my  warring  passions  are  at  strife. 
Oh  !  let  me  listen  to  the  words  of  life  I 
Raptures  deep-felt  his  doctrine  did  impart, 
And  thus  he  raised  from  earth  the  drooping  heart. 
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"Think  not,  when  all  your  scanty  stores  afford. 
Is  spread  at  once  upon  the  sparing  board  ; 
Think  not,  when  worn  the  homely  robe  appears. 
While  on  the  roof  the  howling  tempest  bears  ; 
What  farther  shall  this  feeble  life  sustain. 
And  what  shall  clothe  these  shivVing  limbsagain. 
Say,  does  not  life  'ts  nourishment  exceed  ? 
And  the  fair  bvjdy  its  investing  weed  ? 
Behold  !   and  look  away  your  low  despair — 
See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air  : 
To  them,  nor  stores,  nor  granaries,  belong  ; 
Nought,  but  the  woodland,  and  the  pleasing  song ; 
Yet,  your  kind  heav'oly  Father  bends  his  eye 
On  the  least  wing  that  flits  along  the  sky. 
To  him  they  sing,  when  spring  renews  the  plain 
To  him  they  cry,  in  winter's  pinching  reign ; 
Nor  is  their  music,  nor  their  plaint  in  vain: 
He  hears  the  gay,  and  the  distressful!  call ; 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all." 

"  Observe  the  rising  lily's  snowy  grace; 
Observe  the   various  vegetable  race  : 
They  neither  toil,  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow; 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush !  how  bright  they  glow ! 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare! 
What  king  so  shining;   or  what  queen  so  fair!" 

"  If,  ceaseless,  thus,  the  fowls  of  heav'n  he  feeds; 
If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spreads; 
Will  h«  not  care  for  you,  ye  faithless,  say  ? 
Is  he  unwise?  or,  are  ye  less  than  they  ?" 

TH01M.^0:<I. 
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SECTION  rz 

The  Death  of  a  good  Man  a  strong  Incentive  to  Virtue. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate. 

Is  privileg'd  beyond  the  common  walk 

Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heav'n. 

Fly,  ye  profane  I    If  not,  draw  near  with  awe. 

Receive  the  blessing,  and  adore    the  chance, 

That  threw  in  this  Bethesda  your  disease  : 

If  unrestor'd  by  this,  despair  your  cure. 

For,  here,  resistless  Demonstration  dwells ; 

A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart. 

Here  tir'd  Dissimulation  drops  her  mask. 

Thro'  life's  grimace  that  mistress  of  the  scene  ! 

Here  real,  and  apparent,  are  the  same. 

You  see  the  man  ;  you  see  his  hold  on  heav'n. 

If  sound  his  virtue,  as  Philander's  sound. 

Heav'n  waits  not  the  last  moment;  owns  iier  friends 

On  this  side  death  ;  and  points  them  out  to  men ; 

A  lecture,  silent,  but  of  sovereign  pow'r! 

To  vice,  confusion;  and  to  virtue,  peace. 

Whatever  farce  the  boastful  hero  plays, 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death  ; 
And  greater  still,  the  more  the  tyrant  frowns. 

YOUNG. 


I 
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SECTION  FIL 
Rejections  on  a  future  State,  from  a  Review  of  Winter^ 

'Tis  done !   dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms. 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conqueiM  year. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies! 
How  dumb  the  tuneful!    Horror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain.     Behold,  fond  man ! 
See  here  thy  pictur'd  life  ;  pass  some  few  years. 
Thy  flow'ring  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength. 
Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age. 
And  pale  cpncluding  winter  comes  at  last. 
And  shuts  the  scene.     Ah  !    whither  now  are  fled. 
Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness?  those  longings  after  fame  ? 
Those  restless  cares?  those  busy  bustling  days? 
Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights?  those  veering  thoughts 
Lost  between  good  and  iH,  thatsharM  thy  life? 
All  now  are  vanishM !  Virtue  sole  survives. 
Immortal  never-failing  friend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.     And  see  ! 
'Tis  come,  the  glorious  morn!  the  second  birth 
-Ofheav'n,  and~'earth!    awakening  Nature  hears 
The  new-creating  word ;   and  starts  to  life. 
In  ev'ry  heighten'd  form,  from  pain  and  death 
For  ever  free.     The  great  eternal  scheme. 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
To  reason's  eye  refin'd  clears  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise !  Ye  blind  presumptuous  !   now, 
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Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power, 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraign'd :  see  now  the  cause 
Why  unassuming  Worth  in  secret  liv'd. 
And  dy'd  neglected  :  why  the  good  man*s  share 
In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 
W'^hy  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pin'd 
In  starving  solitude ;  while  Luxury, 
In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought. 
To  form  unreal  wants:  why  heav'n-born  Truth, 
And  Moderation   fair,   wore  the  red  marks 
Of  Superstition's  scourge  :  why  licensM  Pain, 
That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosom'd  foe, 
Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss.     Ye  good  distress^  ! 
Ye  noble  few !   who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneatlf  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while. 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more : 
The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass. 
And  one  unbounded   spring  encircle  all. 

THOMSON. 


SECTION  Fill. 

Adam's  Advice  to  Eve,  to  avoid  Temptation.. 

"  O  WOMAN,  best  are  all  things  as  the  will 
<3f  God   ordain'd  them;  his  creating  hand 
Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left 
Of  all  that  he  created,  much  less  man. 
Or  ought  that  might  his  happy  state  secure. 
Secure  from  outward  force.     Within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  pow*r  : 
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Against  his  will  he  can  receiye  no  harm. 

But  God  left  free  the  will ;  for  what  obeys  . 

Reason,  is  free,  and  Reason  he  made  right  ; 

But  bid  her  well  beware,  and  still  erect. 

Lest,  hj  some  fair  appearing  good  surprisM, 

She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will 

To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 

No^  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  injoins 

That  I  should  mind  thee  oft ;  and  mind  thou  me. 

Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve, 

Since  Reason  not  impossibly  may  meet 

Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  suborn 'd, 

And  fall  into  deception  unaware, 

Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  warn*d. 

Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 

Werebctter,  and  most  likely  if  fiomme 

Tholi  sever  not  ;  trial  will  come  unsought. 

Would'st  thou  approve  thy  constancy  ?  approve 

pirst  thy  obedience;  th' other  who  can  know. 

Not  seeing  thee  aitcmpted,  who  attest  ? 

But  if  thou  think,  trial  unsought  may  find 

Us  boih  securer  than  thus  warn'd  thou  seem'st. 

Go  ;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more  :. 

Go  in  thy  native  innocence;  rely 

On  what  thou  hast  or  virtue,  summon  all  ; 

For  God  towards  thee  haih  done  his  parr ;  dojhine."' 

MltTOK. 


O 
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5  £  c  r  I  O  iV    7X. 

0«   Procrastinatitn. 

Bx  "wise  to-day  *,  'tis  madness  to  defer  : 

Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 

Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  life. 

Procrastination  is  the  ihief  of  lime. 

Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled  j 

Attd,  to  the  mercies  of  a  raement  leaves 

The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
Of  man's  miraculous  mistal^es,  Mishears 

The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live  ;'* 

For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 

All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think, 

They,  one  day,  shall  not  drivel  *,  and  their  pride 

On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 

At  least,  their  own  ;  their  future  selves  applauds ; 

How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  ! 

Time  lodgM  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  vails  ; 

That  iodg'd  in  Fate's  to  Wisdom  they  consign  ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,   they  postpone, 
'Tis  not  in  Folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool ; 
And  scarce  in  human  Wisdom  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man  ; 
And  that  thro'  cv'ry  stage.     When  young,  indeed, 
In  full  content,  we  sometime?  nobly  rest, 
llBanxious  for  ourselves;  and  only  wish. 
At  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool  ; 
Knows  it  at  forty  and  reforms  his  plan  \ 
At  fifty:  ckides  his  ii:f;4fnou5  dcLiY  ;   ^ 
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Puslies  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve  ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 
Resolves,  and  re  resolves,  then  dies  the  same. 

A»d  why  ?  Because  he  tkiaki  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  thro'  their  wou»ded  hearts  the  sudden  dread* 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close  -,  where,  past  the  shaft,  ao  trace  ii  found. 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains  ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  ot  death. 
Ev'n  with  the  tender  tear  which.  Nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

TO^NCe 

S  E  C  T  I  0  K    X. 

Thai  Phiksophy^  whkh  itopi  at  secondary  cauits^  reprcned 

Happy  the  m^  who  sees  a  God  employ *d, 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  ! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  mar.ifold  results,  into  the  will 
Aftd  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  net  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns ;  (since  from  ihe  least 
The  greaiest  oft  originate  ',)  could  chance 
lind  place  in  his  dominion,  or  disposs 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan  ; 
Then  God  might  besurpris*d,  and  unforc.ccu 
Comingente  nii^Kt  alarm  him,  and  diiiurb 
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The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 

This  truth,  Philosophy,  though  eagle-Cjfcd 

In  Nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks ; 

And  having  found  his  instrunflent^  forgets 

Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still. 

Denies  the  pow'r  that  wields  it.     God  protlaims 

His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men 

That  live  an  atheist  life  ;  involves  the  heav'a 

In  tempests  ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds. 

And  gives  them  all  their  fury  ;  bids^a  plague 

Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin,  , 

A»d  putrify  the  breath  of  bloomiiTg  Health. 

He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shriveiM  lips. 

And  taints  the  golden  ear  ;  he  springs  his  mines, 

4lLnd  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast  : 

Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 

Of  homogeneal  and  dissordant  sfjrings 

Aad  pri»eiples  ;  of  causes,   how  they  work 

JBy  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects. 

Of  action  and  re- action.     He  has  found 

The  source  of  the  disease  that  Nature  feels  ; 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 

Thou  fool  1  will  thy  discov'ry  of  the  cause 

Suspend  th', effect  or  heal  it  ?  Has  not  God 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  trh«  world  t 

And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 

To  drown  it  ?  What  is  his  creation  less 

Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 

Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ? 

To,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye  salve  ;  ask  of  him, 
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Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught ; 

ABd  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all. 

cewifXR* 

SECTION    XI. 

Indign&nt  Seniimnti  on  National  Pnjiidkes  andJIamd^^ 
and  on  Slavery* 

Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shadje, 

Where  runfiour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 

Of  unsuccessful  or,  successful  war, 

Might  never  reach  me  more.     My  ear  is  pain'dj 

Mj  soul  is  sick  with  ev*ry  day's  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  fiird» 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart  ; 

It  does  not  feel  for  man.     The  nat'ral  bonoi 

Of  brotherhood  is  severed,  as  the  flax 

That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 

He  finds  hi*  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 

Not  coloured  like  his  own  ;   and  having  pow*r 

T'  inforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  eau89 

Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 

Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interpos'd,  l^^^ 

Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else. 

Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one. 

Thus  man  devotes  his  brother  and  destroys  ;' 

And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  dcplor'da 

As  Human  Nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  hii  sweat 
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With  stripM,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart. 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 
Then  what  is  mm  ?  And  what  maa  seeing  tjiis^ 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  nae  while  I  sleep. 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealtk 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earn'd* 
-No  ;  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  priz'd  above  all  price  ; 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the^ bonds,  that  fasten  them  on  him» 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  oe'r  the  wavt 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ;  if  their  lungs 
Keceive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  ev'ry  vein 
Of  al]  your  empire.     That  where  Britaii^'s  power- 
I3  felt,  markind  mny  feel  her  mercy  too. 

COWFXJt 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

DESCRIPTIVE    PIECES, 

SECTION   Ic 
The    Morning    in    Summit, 


T. 


Hz  mcelc-ey'd  Morn  appears,  mother  of  dews, 
At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  clappled  east ; 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow  *, 
And  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face, 
White  break  the  clouds  awa/.     With  quickened  steg 
Brown  night  retires  :  Young  Day  pours  in  apace. 
And  op«ns  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top, 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  thedawn» 
Blue,  thro'  the  dusk,  the  smoaking  currents  shine  ; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  hare 
Limps,  awkward  :  while  along  the  forest-glade 
The  wild  deer  trip,^and  often  turning  gaze  ^ 

At  e;>rly  passenger.     Music  awakes, 
The  native  voice  of  undi^sembled  joy  ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 
Rous'd  by  the  cock,  the  soon- clad  shepherd,  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dwells ; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drivei 
His  flock  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  Moriu 

Falsely  luxurious ;  will  not  man  awake  ; 
And,  springing  from  th«  bed  gf  Sloth?  ciJJ<i»j 
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The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour, 
To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song  ? 
For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise  ? 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losing  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life  ; 
Total  extinction  of  th'  enlightened" soul ! 
Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  alive, 
Wildered,  and  tossing  thro'  distemper'd  dreams? 
Who  would,  in  such  a  gloomy  state,  remaia 
Longer  than  Nature  craves  ;  when  ev'ry  Muse 
And  ev'ry  blooming  pleasure  waits  without, 
To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning  walk  ? 

THOMSON; 

SECTION    II: 

Rur^l  Sounds,  as  well  as  Rural  Sights,  Mightfui, 

Nop.  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  «nd  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.     Mighty  winds. 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far  spreading  wco^ 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  Music,  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind, 
Unnumber'd  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods ;  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighboring  fountain  ;  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Thiough  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 
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Upoa  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  lengtK 

In  matted '^rass,  that,  with  a  livelier  grccBj 

Betra/s  the  secret  of  ihe  silent  course. 

Wature  inanimate  employs  sweet  souads, 

Bv    ^   \rmip(\  Nature  sweettr  still, 

To  .  (  an^ty  the  human  ear. 

Ten  t'  ouiauti  warblers  cheer  the  day,  a^d  one 

The  livelong  Bight.     Kor   these  alonr-,  whose  nptci 

Nice-fingcrM  Art  must  emulate  in  vale, 

Bui  cawing  roolts,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime, 

In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 

Tfee  jay,  the  pye,  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  mc« 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselve*,  and  harsh. 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  Peace  for  ever  reigns, 

And  oiily  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

COWPERv 

SECTION  in. 
The  RoLU 

■  Thx  rose  had  been  wash 'd,  just  wash'd  in  a  shower^' 
Which  IVIary  to  Anna  convey 'd  ; 

The  plentiful  moisture  encumbered  the  flower, 
\nd  weighM  down  iis  beautiful  head. 

The  cup  was  all  fili'd,  snd  the  leaves  were  all  wet 
And  it  letmM  to  a  fanciful  view. 

To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret, 
©n  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  gx'^\^r, 
0  5 
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I  hastily  seiz*d  it,  unfit  as  it  was 
For  a  nosegay,  so  dripping  and  dpown'd  ; 

And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas !' 
I  snapped  it — it  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  I  exclainft'd,  is  the  pitiless  part, 
Some  act   by  the   delicate  mind, 

RegarHless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart,, 
Already  to  sorrow   resigned. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  less, 
JWlight  have  bloom'd  wiih  its  owner  a-whUe  ; 

And  the  tear  that  is  wip'd  wiih  a  little  address. 
May  be  foilow'd  perhaps  by  a  smile. 

COWPSRc 

SECTION    IF. 

Cart  cf  Birds  fit  Mr   Young. . 

As  THUS  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits, 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task, 
Or  by  sharp  hunger,  or  by  smooth  delight, 
Tho'thc  whole  loosened  Spring  around  her  blow: 
Her  sympathizing  pariner  takes  his  stand 
High  on  th'  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  away  ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment,  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal.     Th'  appointed  time: 
With  pious  toil  fulfiird,  the  callo  w  young, 
WarmM  and  expanded  into  perfect  life; 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  bgjit, 
A  helpless  family)  demanding  food 
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With  constant  clamour.     O  what  passions  tVeaj* 

What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care. 

On  the  new  parents  seize  I  Away  they  fly  J 

Affectionate,  and  undfesiring  bear 

The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  young  ; 

Which  equally  distributed,  again 

The  sesrcli  begins.     Even  io  a  gentle  pair, 

By  fortune  sunk,  butfoim'fl^f  gen  rovs  mould. 

And  chixa'd  wj.h  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breast, 

In  someicnecc:  rmong  the  distant  woods, 

Sustained  aloviC  by  providential  Heaven, 

Oft,  as  they  v,  teping,  eye  their  infant  tiain, 

Check  their  own  appetites,  and  give  them  all. 

THOMSON^' 

SECTION     V, 

Ltlirly   and    Slavery    contrasted.        Pari  '  of  a   LetUf 
zvriitcn  fr-jm   Italy  ly  Addison. 

How  has  kind  Heav'n  adorn'dvthe  happy  land, 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand'! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  bloomi  ng  niountains,   and  her  sunny  slioreSj 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heav'n  ar.d  earth  impart. 
The  smiles  of  Nature,  and  the  charms  of  Art, 
While  proud  Qnprtssion  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
And  Tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  redd'ning.  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain  ;■ 
Joyless  he  ^ztz  iht  growing  oils  and  wines, 
And  ia  tk?  n^y.rtie'g  frs^r^nt  shacl^^ repines, 
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Oh,  Liberty,  thou  pow'r  aupremely  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Perpetual  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign; 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train. 
Eas'd  of  kei*  load,  Subjection  grows  more  light : 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight. 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay  ; 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

On  foreign  mountains,  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grapo's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine  ; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  disrantsoil, 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floocisof  oil  : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  thai  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 
iNlor  at  the  coarseness  ot  our  heav'n  repine, 
Tho'  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine  : 
*Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
And.makes  her  barren  rocks,  and  ker  bleak  mount^iina 
smilco 

SECTION   ir. 

Charity.    A  Faraphrast  on  tht  13/A  Chapter  of  ii. 
Fir^t  Episik  to  the  Corinthians, 

DiD  Sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue. 
Than  ever  ma^  pronounc'd,  or  angel  sung  ; 
Had  I  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 
That  Thought  can  reach,  or  Scies.^e  can  define, 
A»d  had  I  pow'r  to  give  that  knowledge  birth, 
la  all  t}ic  speeches  of  the  babbling  earth  ;, 
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Pid  Shadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire, 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire  ; 
Or  had  I  faith  like  that  which  Israel  saw, 
When  Moses  gave  them  miracles,  and  law  : 
Yet,  gracious  Charity,  indulgent  guest, 
Were  not  thy  po-w'r  exerted  in  my  breast  ; 
Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  pray'r  ;; 
That  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair  -, 
A  cymbaKs  sound  were  better  than  my  voice  ; 
My  faith  were  form  ;  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

Charity,  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind. 
Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind  ; 
Knows  with  just  reins,  and  gentle  hand,  to  guide 
Betwixt  vile  shame,  and  arbitrary  pride. 
Not  soon  provok'd,  she  easily  forgives  ; 
And  mueh  she  suffers,  as  she  much  believes. 
Soft  peace  she  brings  wherever  she  arrives  ; 
She  builds  our  quiet,  as  she  forms  our  lives  ; 
Lays  the  rough- paths  of  peevish  nature  even  ', 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  heav'n. 

Each  other  gifi  which  God  on  man  bestows, 
Its  proper  bounds,  and  due  restriction  knows  5 
To  one  fixt  purpose  dedicates  its  pow*r 
And  finishing  its  act,  exists  no  more. 
Thus,  in  obedience  to  what  Heav'n  decrees, 
Knowledge  shall  fail,  and  Prophecy  shall  cease  ; 
But  lasting  Charity *s  more  ample  swa/, 
l^Jor  bound  by  time,  nor  subject  to  decay, 
In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live  ;  » 

And  endless  good  diffuse,  and  esdlcss  praise  receive'. 

As  through  the  artist's  intervening  glass,  ^ 
Our  eye  observes  the  distant  planeis  pass ;: 


A  little  we  discover  ;  but  allow, 

That  naore  remains  unseen,  than  Art  can  show  ; 

So  u'Kilst  our  mind  its  knowledge  wou*d  improve, 

;Its  feeble  eye  intent  on  things  above,) 

High  as  v/e  may,  we  lift  our  reason  up, 

By  Faith  directed,  and  coiifirmM  by  Hope  •; 

'let  are  u'C  able  only  to  survey 

Dawriings  of  beams,  and  promises  of  day  ; 

Heav'fi^s  fuller  efflueiiee  meets  our  dazzled  sight  3 

Too  great  its  swii fn?5s,  and  t03  strong  its  light. 

But  soon  the  mediate    lowds  shall  be  dispell'd  ; 
fhe  sun  shall  soon  be  fa'  ^  tc  face  beheld, 
In  all  his  robes,  with  &U  iiis  glory  on, 
Jeated  sublime  on  his  meridian  throne. 

Then  coastant  Faith  and  holy  Hope  shaU  die,- 
One  lost  in  certainty,  an-l  one  in  joy  : 
Whilst  thou,  more,  happy  i-iow'r,  fair  Charitv. 
Triumphant  sister,,  greatet   of  the  three. 
Thy  office,  and  thy  nature    iU  the  same. 
Lasting  thy  lamp,  and  unco:    lun'd  thy  ilamcj 

Shalt  still  sarvivc ; — 

Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  k  :   .  n  confest. 

For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  .  ■  :t.  prio?>- 

SECTION  ru. 

Pii-tun  cf  a  good  Man. 

5oMS  angel  guide  my  ptjncUi  while  I  draWj 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed, 
A, man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies  ; 
Like  ships  at  sea,  \Yhile  ii).  above  th*  wcrlc-f  - 
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With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye, 
Eeliold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 
Above  the  fogs  of  Sense,  and  Passion's  storm  : 
All  black  cares,  and  tumuhs,  of  ibis  life, 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet, 
Excite  his  pity,  »ot  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred,  and  the  slavCj 
A  naingled  mob  !  a  Wand'ring  herd !  he  sees, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  vale  ;  in  all. unlike ! 
His  full  reverse  in  all  I  What  higher  praise  I 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  ? 
"    The  present  all  their  care  -,  the  future  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want. 
They  give  to  fame  ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  nature;  his  exalt. 
Mankind's- esteem  they  court ;  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  talse  felicities  ; 
His,  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  piece. 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread ; 
While  pafty-colour'd  shreds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madmaa's  robe  ;  each  puff  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs  :  Where  they- 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity  ; 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees  j 
An  empire  ia  his  balance,  weighs  a  grain. 
They  things  terrestrial  worship,  as  divine  : 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by,  as  dust, 
That  dimj  his  sight?  and  jhortcns  liis  %\xr\  ey, . 
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Which  longs,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honouis  (if  the/  prore  his  fate) 

He  lays  asic^e  to  find  hisdignit^r  *, 

No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 

They  triumph  in  externals,  (which  conceal 

Man's  real  glory)  proud  of  an  eclipse  : 

Himself  100  Hiuch  he  piiics  to  be  proud  > 

And  nothing  Ihinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man. 

Too  dear  he  holds  his  int'rest,  to  neglect 

Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade  : 

Their  ini'rest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 

They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong  ; 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  oa  heav'n. 

Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  hii  foe  : 

iSought,  butwhatwoundshisvinue,  woundskispeacc* 

A  coyer'd  heart  their  character  defends  •, 

A  cover 'd  heart  de^jles  him  half  his  praise. 

With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees ! 

While»their  broad  foliage  tesdfies  theii  fall! 

Their  no  joys  end,  where  his  full  feast  begins : 

His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  future  bliss. 

To  triumph  in  exjttence,  his  alone  ; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 

His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 

His  glorious  course  was,  yesterday,  corfiplete: 

-Death,  theE,  was  welcome  ;.  yet  life  still  is  sweet. 

T.OUKv 
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SECTION    Fin. 

The  PJeasures  of  RetiremenU 

O  KNEW  hebutliis  happiness,  of  men 

Tke  happiest  he  I  who,  far  from  public  rage, 

Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few"r«tir*A, 

Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life. 

What  tho'  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud  gate, 

Each  morning,  vomits  out  the  sneaking  crowd 

Of  flatterers  false,  and  in  their  turn  abus'd  ! 

Vile  iatercourse  !  What  tho*  the  gl^tt'ring  robe, 

Of  ev'ry  hue  reflected  light  can  give, 

Or  floated  leose,   or  stiif  with  mazy  gold, 

The  pride  and  gaze  of  fools,  oppress  him  not  ? 

What  tho',  from  utmost  land  and  sea  purvcjM, 

lor  him  each  rarer  tribu'ary  life 

Bleeds  net,  and  his  insatiate  table  heaps 

With  luxury,  ard  death  ?  What  tho'  his  bovil 

Flames  not  with  Gostly  juice  *,  nor'sunk  in  beds 

Oft  of  gay  Care,  he  tosses  out  the  night, 

Or  melts  the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state  ? 

What  tho'  he  knows  not  those  fantastic  joys. 

That  still  amuse  the  wanton,  still  deceive; 

A  face  of  pleasure,  but  a  heart  of  pain  ; 

Their  hollow  moments  undelighted  all? 

Sure  peace  is  his  ;  a  solid  life  estrang'd 

To-  disappointment,  and  fallacious  hope  ; 

Rich  in  content,""  in  Nature's  bounty  rich, 

JR  herbs  and  fruits  ;  whatever  greens  the  Spring, 

When  heaven  descends  in  showers ;  or  bends  the  bough 
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When  Summer  reddens  and  when  Autumn  beams : 
Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Conceal'd,  and  fattens  with  the  riche«t  sap  ; 
These  are  not  wanting  ;  nor  the  milky  drove, 
Luxuriant,  spread  o'ti  all  the  lowing  vale  ; 
Nor  bleating  mountains  ;  nor- the  chide  of  streams, 
And  hum  of  bees  inviting  sleep  sincere 
Into  the  guiltless  breast,  beneath  the  shade. 
Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  hay  ; 
Nor  aught  besides  of  prospect,  grove,  or  song. 
Dim  grottoes,  gleaming  lakes,  and  fountain  clear* 
Here  too  dwells  simple  Truth  ;  plain  Innocence  y 
Unsullied  Beauty  *,  sound  unbroken  Youth, 
Patient  of  labour,  with  a  little  pleased  ; 
Health  ever  blooming ;  unambitious  Toil ; 
Calm  Contemplation,  and  poetic  Ease. 

THOMSON* 

SECTION    IX.' 

The    Pltasurc  and  Bemfit  of  an  improved   and  wcU' 
SricUd  Jmaginathn, 

On  !  blest  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 

Of  Luxury,  the  siren  !  not  the  bribes 

Of  sordid  Wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 

Of  pageant  Honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 

Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which,  from  the  llore 

Of  Nature,  fair  Imagination  culls. 

To  charm  tk*  enliven'd  soul !  What  tho'  not  all 

Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  height 

Of  cnvy'd  life :  tho*  only  few  possess 
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Patrician  treasures,  or  imperial  state  ; 

Yet  Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just. 

With  richer  treasures,  and  an  ampler  state. 

Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 

Will  deign  to  use  them.     His  the  city's  pomp, 

The  rural  honours  his.     Whate'er  adorns 

The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch, 

The  breathing  marble  and  the  sculptur'd  gold, 

Beyond  the  proud  possessors  narrow  claim, 

His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.     For  him,  the  Spring 

Distills  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 

Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds  :  for  him,  the  hand 

Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 

With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  morn. 

Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings  ; 

And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  .walk, 

And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.     Not  a  breeze 

Tlies  o'er  the  meadow  ;  not  a  cloud  imbibes 

The  setting  sun'a  effulge.-ice  ;  not  a  strain 

.From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Ascends  *,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure,  unreprov'd.     Nor  thence  partakes 

Tresh  pleasure  only  ;  for  th'  attentive  Mind, 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 

Becomes  herself  harmonious  *.  wont  so  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home. 

To  find  a  kindred  order  ;  t«  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love. 

This  fair  inspir'd  delight  :  her  tcmper'd  pow'rJ 

Refine  at  length,  and  cv'ry  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 
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But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 

On  Nature's  form,  where,  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  Majesty  that  weighM 

The  world's  foundatioHs,  if  to  these  the  Mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye  ;  then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.     Would  the  form^ 

Of  servile  Custom  cramp  her  gen'roHS  pow'rs? 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barb'rous  growth 

Of  Ignorance  and  Rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  : 

Lo  !  she  appeals  to  Nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course. 

The  elements  and  seasons  :  all  declare 

For  what  th'  eternal  maker  has  ordain'd 

The  pow'rs  of  man  '.  we  feel  within  ourselvee 

His  energy  divine  :  he  tells  the  heart. 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  teing  ;  to  be  great  like  Him, 

Beneficent  and  active.     Thus  the  men 

Whom  Nature's  works  instruct,  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse  ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 

With  his  conceptions  ;  act  upon  his  plan  ; 

And  form  to  his,  the  relish  of  their  souls. 

▲  KXKSI2)2» 
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CHAPTER   V. 

PATHETIC     PIECES. 


£  M  C  T  J  0  J^    J, 
The  IhrmiU 


A 


r  the  close  of  the  day,'  when  the  hamlet  is  stllij 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forget  fulness  prore  ; 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  ihe  hill, 
Andnoughtbutthenightingale'ssonginihegrove— 

^Twasthen,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  reclin'd, 
A  hermit  his  nightly  complaint  thus  began  : 

Tho'  mouraful  his  numbers,  hi«  soul  was  resign^  ; 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  tho'  he  felt  as  a  man. 

*'  Ah  !  why,  thus  aba ndonM  to  darkness  and  woe  : 
•'  Why  thus,  lonely  Philomel,  flows  thy  sad  strain  ? 

**  For  spring  shall  rvturn  and  a  partner  bestow  ; 
**  And  thy  bosom  eo  trace  of  misfortune  retain, 

"  Yet  If  pity  inspire  thee,  O  cease  not  thy  lay  ! 

•'  Mourn,  sweetest  companion  ;  man  calls  thee  to 
Rioum  : 
"  Oso>.  tl:  him  whrse  pleasures,  like  thine,  pass  away  ' 

"  J?ull  quickly  they  pass — *>ut  they  ncyer  return  I 
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"  Now,  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  skyr 
**  The  moon,  half  extinct,  a  dim  cresent  displays  . 

»*  But  lately  I  mark'd,  when  majestic  on  high 

"  She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  ia  her  blaac* 

t'  Roll  on  then,  fair  orb,  and  with  gladnws  pursue 
"  The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again : 

''  But  man's  faded  glory  no  change  shall  renew  ; 
'*  Ah,  fool !  to  e^ult  in  a  glory  so  vain  I 

'*  *Tis  nigijLt  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more : 
"I  mourn ;  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourji  notforyou? 

**  For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore 
*'  PerfumM  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glitt*ring 
with  dew. 

*•  Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn  ; 

"  Kind  Nature  the  embryo-blossom  shall  save  : 
**  But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouWring  urn  ! 

*'  O  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  :'■* 

IJ&ATTIl. 

SECTION    I  J, 

The    Beggar's   Pehtion* 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  toyour  doai  - 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span  ; 
Oh  !  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

These  tatier'd  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak. 
These  hoary  locki.  proclaim  my  lengthen'd  years  j 
And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief  worn  cKepk, 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  of  lears. 
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Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground, 
With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  me  road  ; 
For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found, 
And  Grandeur  a  magnificeni  abode. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor  ! 
Here,  as  1  craved  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 
A  pamper'd  menial  drove  me  from  the  door, 
To  5eek  a  sheiter  in  an  hymi)ler  shed. 

OK  !  take  rae  to  your  hospitable  dome  ; 
Keen  blows  the  wind  and  piercing  is  the  cold  ? 
Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb  *, 
For  I  am  popr,  and  i?iiserably  old. 

Should  I  rereaj  the  sources  of  my  grief, 
If  soft  humanity  e'er  touch'd  your  breast, 
Your  hands  would  not  witlriiold  the  kind  relief, 
And  tears  of  pity  would  not  be  reprcst. 

Heav'n  sends  misfortunes,  why  should  we  repine  c 
'Tis  Heav'n  has  brougktme  to  the  state  you  see  ; 
And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine, 
The  child  of  Sorrow  and  of  Misery. 

A  little  farm  "Was  my  paternal  lot  ; 
Then  like  the  lark  I  sprightly  haii'd  the  morn  ; 
But  ah  !  Oppression  forc'd  me  from  my  cot,   ' 
My  cattle  '6y*d  and  blighted  was  my  corn. 

My  daughter,  once  the  comfort  of  my  age, 
LwrM  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home, 
Is  cast  abandoned  on  the  world's  wiae  stage, 
And  dooni'd  in  scanty  poverty  to  ipam. 
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My  tender  wife,  sweet  soother  of  xr.y  care! 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stem  decree, 
Pell,  liog'ring  fell,  a  victim  to  despair ; 
And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  mew 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 
Oh  !  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

ANON. 

SECTION    IIL 

Unhappy   Ckse  sf  Life. 


How  shocking  must  thy  summons  be,  O  Death! 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions ! 
Who  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here, 
Is  quite  unfurnished  for  the  world  to  come  ! 
In  that  dread  moment  how  the  frantic  soul 
Kaves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement ; 
Kuns  toeach  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help  : 
But  shrieks  in  vain  !  How  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaving,  now  no  longer  her's  I 
A  little  longer  ;  yet  a  litile  lot^ger  ; 
O  might  she  slay  to  wash  auay  her  stains  ; 
And  fit  her  for  her  passage  !  Mournful  sight  I 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood  ;  and  ev'ry  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror.     But  the  foe, 
Like  a  staunch  murd'rer  steady  to  his  purpose. 
Pursues  Ker  close  thro'  ev'ry  lane  of  life ; 
l^or  misses  once  the  track,  but  presses  on, 
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Till,  forc*d  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge, 
At  once  she  sinks  to  everlastisg  ruin. 

BLAIX' 


S  E  C  T  I  0  N   IF. 
Elegy  to  Pity, 

Hail,  loTelypow'r,  whose  bosoai  heaves  the  sigh. 
When  fancy  paints  the  scene  of  deep  distress  ; 

Whose  tears  spontaneous  crystallize  the  eye, 
When  rigid  faith  denies  the  pow'r  to  bless. 

Not  all  the  sweets  Arabia's  gales  convey 

From  flowery  meads,  can  with  that  sight  compare  ; 

Not   dew-drops  glitt'ring  in  the  morning  ray. 
Seem  near  so  beauteous  as  that  falling  tear. 

Devoid  of  fear,  the  fawns  around  thee  play  ; 

Emblem  of  peace  the  dove  before  thee  flies; 
No  blood- stain'd  traces  mark  ihy  blameless  way  ; 

Beneath  thy  feet  no  hapless  insect  dies. 

Come,  lovely  nymph,  and  range  the  mead  with  me. 

To  spring  the  partridge  from  the  guileful  foe  •, 
From  secret  snares  the  struggling  bird  t©  free  ; 

And  stop  the  hand  uprals'dto  give  the  blow. 

And  when  the  air  with  heat  meridian  glows. 
And  Nature  droops  beaeath  the  conquering  gleam 

Let  us,  slow  wandering  where  the  current  flows, 
Save  sinking  flies  that  float  along  the  stream. 
P 
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Or  turn  to  nobler,  greater  tasks  thy  care, 
To  me  the  symphathctic  gift  impart ; 

Teaeh  me  in  friendshi'ps  griefs  to  bear  a  share, 
And  justly  boast  the  gen*rous  feelir.j  heart. 

Teach  me  to  sooth  the  helpless  orphan's  grief; 

With  timely  aid  the  widows  v/oes  assuagri  ; 
To  misery's  moving  cries  to  yield  relief; 

And  be  the  sure  resource  of  drooping  Age* 

So  When  the  genial  spring  of  life  shall  fade» 
And  sinking  Nature  own  the  dread  decay, 

Some  soul  congenial  then  may  lend  its  aid. 
And  gild  the  close  of  life's  eventful  day. 

SECTION    jr. 

p'erses,  supj>c  scd  i9  he  written  ^^  Alexander  Seirthe 
during  has  stlitary  Abode  in  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez 

I  ^M  monarch  ot  all  I  survey, 

My  right  there  ds  none  to  dispute  ; 
From  the  centre  al)  round  to  the  sea, 

1  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  thebrutC;, 
Oh  Solitude  !   where  aTe  thy  cliarms, 

That  sag€s  have  have  seea  in  thy  face  t 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 

Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

i  ;^m  out  of  Humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone  ; 
Kever  hesr  tiie  sweet  muMc  of  speech  j 

I  siciTt  at  the  sound  of  my  oir.n. 


The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain, 
My  form  Y,ith  indifference  see  ; 

They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man. 
Their  lameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  attd  love, 

Diviaely  bestow'd  upon  man, 
Oh  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  wou'd  I  taste  you  again  ! 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  Religion  and  Truth  ! 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion  !  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  1 
More  precious  than  silver  or  gold. 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  valiicfr  and  roclrs  never  heard  ; 
Ne'er  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smil'd  when  a  Sabbath  appeared, 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport. 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore', 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  afier  me  ? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  frieid, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  icc. 
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How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  Mind  ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift- winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there  ; 
But,  alas!  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

JBut  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest. 
The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  laiff  ; 

Ev*n  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 
And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 

There's  mercy  in  every  place  ; 

And  mercy — encouraging  thought  I 

Gives  even  Affliction  a  grace, 
.  And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 


eow^iR. 


SECTION,    r/. 
Gratitude. 

Whin  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God  ' 

My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder ,  love  and  praise. 

O  how  shall  words,  with  equal  warmth. 

The  gratitude  declare. 
That  glows  v/ithin  my  ravish 'd  heart? 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 
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Thy  providence  nay    life  sustainM, 

And  all  my  wants  redrest, 
When  in  the  silent  womb  1  lay, 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  crieSj 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  pray'r. 

Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd, 
Before  my  infaijt  heart  conceived 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd. 

When,  in  the  slipp'ry  paths  cf  youih, 

With  helpless  siepi,  I  ran. 
Thine  arm,  unseen,  conveyed  me  safe, 
And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths. 

It  gently  cleared  my  way  ; 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  Vice, 

More  to  be  feared  than  they. 

When  wora  with  sickness,  oft  hast  thou* 
With  health  renew'd   my  face. 

And,   "whea  in  sins  and  sorrow  sunk, 
Revived  my  sou>  with  grace. 

Thy  bounteous  hand,  with  worldly  bliis, 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er  ; 

And,  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend, 

Has  doubled  all  my  jtorc. 
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Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifte 

M/  daily  thanks  employ  ; 
Nor  is  the  least,  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

Through  ev'ry  period  of  my  life. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue  ; 
Aad  after  death^,  in  distant  worlds. 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

When  Nature  fails,   and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more, 
My  ever-grateful  heart,  O  Lord  ! 

Thy  aiercy  shall  adore. 

Through  all  eierniiy,  to  the« 

A  joyful  song  ril  raise. 
For  OI    tternity's  too  short    , 

To  uLter  all  thy  praise, 

ADDISON, 

ii  E  C  T  I   0  N      rii. 

A  Man    Perhhing  in  ih  Snow  \  from  wJiena   Rtjiec- 
tions  aie  raised  on  the  Miseries  of  Life* 

A.S  THUS  the  snows  arise;  aad  foul,  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air  ; 
jn  his  own  loose  revolving  fields,  the  swaia 
Disaster'd  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow  *,  and  other  scenes. 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  ; 
^or  finds  the  river,  nor  tht  forwt,  hid 
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Beneath  tke  formless  wild  ;  but  wanders  on 

From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray  ; 

Impatient  flouncing  througli  the  drifted  heaps. 

Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home,  the  thoughts  of  hom<; 

Kush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  his  vigour  forth 

In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  sin]<s  his  soul  ! 

What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart ! 

When,  for  the  dusky  spot  which  Faney  feign'd 

His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 

He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 

Far  from  the  track,  and  blest  abode  of  man ; 

Wnile  round  him  nigh:  resistless^closes  fast. 

And  ev'ry  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head, 

Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 

Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 

Of  cover'd  pit?,  unfathomably  deep, 

A  dire  descent,  beyond  the  pow'r  of  frost  I 

Gf  faithless  bogs  ;  of  preeipices  huge, 

Smooth'd  up  with  snow  ;  and  whnt  is  land  ,  unknowilj 

What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring. 

In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 

Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  bolls. 

These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift. 

Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 

Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 

Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 

His  wife,  his  children,'  and  his  friends  unseea. 

In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 

The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm  ; 

In  vain  his  little  children  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingled  itorm,  dsmand  their  sire, 
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With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold  ; 
Nor  friends  nor  sacred  home.     On  ev'ry  nerve 
Thedeadljr  winter  seizes  •,  shuts  up  sense  ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffened  corse, 
StretchM  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

Ah,  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  pow'r,  and  affluence  surround  ; 
They  who  their  thoughtleis  hours  in  giddy  mirth<, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel  riot,  waste  ; 
Ah,  little  think  they,  v.hile  tLe-y  dance  along. 
How  many  feel,  this  very  riiament,  death, 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  p  in. 
How' many  sink  in  the  devouiing  fiojd, 
Or  more  devouring  fl-inie.     How  many  bleed, 
By  shamsiul  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms. 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  con  mon  use 
Of  their  ovvn  limbs.     How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  Grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  Misery.     Some  pierc'd  by  wintry  -winds,. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  Poverty.     How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  gilt,   remorse. 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions  droop: 
In  deep  retirM  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.     Thought  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
Tlut  one  incessant  strvggl  render  iife 
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One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  hi»  high  career  would  stand  appall'd. 
And  heedless  rambling  Impulse  learn  to  think  ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate  ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh  ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss. 
Refining  still,  the  social  Passions  work. 

THOMSON, 

SECTION    VIII, 

A  MoTfiing  Hymn* 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wond'rous  fair  ;  thyself  how  wondrou-s  then! 
Unspeakable,  whositi'sr  above  the  heavens 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  *,  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pov/r  diviiie. 
Speak  ye  who  can  besi  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  sor.gs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  ihrdne  rejoicing  ;  ye  in  heaver, 
On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,   Him  last,  Him  n  idst,  ar^d  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  ni^ht, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dav-n, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the    smilirg  morn-' 
With -thy  bright  circlet,  praise  lilm  in  thy  sphtrej. 
While  day  arise?,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime» 
P  5 
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Thow  Sun,  of  this  great  world,  both  eye  and  soul, 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 

In  thy  eternal  coarse,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 

Andwhenhighnoonhastgain'd,  and-whcntKou  fall'st. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st. 

With  theiix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies  *, 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  ii^'es  that  move 

in  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light 

Air,  and  ye  Elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 

Aijd  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  cur  great  Maker,  still  new  praise. 

Ye  Mists  and  Exalhations  that  nov/rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  risel 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouJs,  th'  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 

Kising  or  falling  stiil  advance  his  praiie. 

His  praise,   ye  Wind",  that  from  four  quarters  blow* 

Breath  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  Pines, 

With  every  plant  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious,  murmurs,   warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  Souls  ;  ye  Birds, 

That  slrging,^  up  to  heav'n's  gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  ... ..  .w, 

Ye  that  in  v/aters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  i 
Witneis  if  I  be  silent;  mom  or  even,. 
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To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 
Hail  UNIVERSAL  Lord  1  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good  ;  and  if  the  night 
Has  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd. 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

MIITON. 


CPIAPTER    IV. 


PKOMlgCUOUS    AND    MIXED    PIECES 


SECnON   J, 

0(h  to   ConUrJ. 


o 


THOU,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye  I 
O  seldom  foiind,  yet  ever  nigh  ! 

Receive  my  temperate  vow  ; 
Not  all  the  storms  i hat  shake  ihe  pole 
Can  e*er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul, 

And  smooth  unalter'd  brow, 

O  come  in  simplest  vest  array'd 
With  all  thy  sober  eheer  display 'd. 
To  bless  lily  longing  sight  ; 
Thy  mein  co^ipis'd,   thy  even  pace. 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace. 
And  chaste  sabdu'd  deligh u , 
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No  more  by  varying  passions  beat> 
O  gently  guide,  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  iiRel  thy  hermit  cell  ; 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky, 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye, 

The  modest  Virtues,  d-well^ 

Simplicit)   in  Attic  vest, 

And  Innocence,  with  candid  breast, 

And  clear  undaunted  eye  ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  years, 
Fair  op'ning  thro*  this  vale  of  tears 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

There  Health,  thro*  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  temperate  joy*  in  even  tide, 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow  ; 
And  Patience  there,  thy  sisier  meek, 
Piesenu  hei"  mild,  unvarying  check. 

To  meet  the  offer *d  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage. 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage, 

With  settled  smiles  to  meet : 
InurM  to  toil  and  bitter  bread, 
Jiic  bpw'd  his  meek  submitted  head, . 

And  kiss'd  thy  sainted  feet* . 

But  ihoilj  Oh  Nymph  retii'd  and  coy  ! 
Isi  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  lale  ; 
The  lowliest  childreo  of  the  grouni, 
Mojs  rose  and  violet  blossom  rounc!, 

And  lill/  of  thevako 
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0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  power, 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway  ! 
When  Autumn,  friendly  to  the  Muse, 

Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse, 
And  shed  thy  milder  day  ? 

When  Eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath , 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe. 

And  ev'ry  storm  is  laid  ? 
If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice, 
Oft  kt  me  liear  thy  soothing  voice, 

Low  whispering  through  the  shade. 


SECTION     II, 

Th  Shepherd  and  the  Phiksophcr, 

KjrMOTE  from  cities  liv'd  a  swain, 
Unvex'd  with  all  the  cares  of  gain  *, 
His  head  was  silvered  o'er  with  age, 
And  long  experience  made  him  sage  ; 
In  summer's  heat,   and  winter's  cold, 
He  fed  his  flock  and  penn'd  the  fold : 
His  hours  in  cheerful  labour  flew, 
Nor  envy  nor  ambition  knew  : 
His  wisdom  and  his  honest  fame 
Througk  all  the  country  rais'd  his  name. 

A  deep  philosopher    (whose  rules 
@f  moral  life  were  drawn  from  schools) 
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The  shepherd's  homely  cottage  sought, 
And  thus  explored  his  reach  of  thought, 

•'  Whence  is  thy  learning  ?  Hath  thy  toil 
O'er  books  consum'd  the  midnight  oil  ? 
Hast  thou  Old  Greece  and  Rome  surveyed. 
And  the  vast  sense  of  Plato  weigh 'd  ? 
Kaih  Socrates  thy  soul  refin'd, 
And  hast  thou  fathom'd  Tully's  mind  ? 
Or,  like  the  wise  Ullysses,  thrown. 
By  various  fates,  on  realms  unknown, 
Hast  thou  through  many  cides  stray *d, 
Their  customs,  laws,  and  manners  weigh'd  V 

Tne  sliophcrd  modestly  reply 'd, 
•'  I  ne^er  ih.e  paths  of  learning  try'd  ; 
Nor  hav  e  I  roamM  in  foreign  parts. 
To  read  mankind,  their  lav.  5  ar.d  arts  ; 
For  man. is  practised  in  disguise, 
He  cheats  the  most  discerning  eyes. 
Who  by  that  search  shall  wiser  ;•  row  ? 
By  that,  ourselves  wc  never  knuw. 
The  little  knov^ledge  I  have  gain'd. 
Was  all  from  simple  Nature  drained  ; 
Hence  my  life'<:  maxims  took  their  rise, 
Hence  grew  my  settlei  hate  to  vice» 
The  daily  labours  of  the  bee 
Awake  my  soul  to  industry. 
Who  can  obsejve  the  careful  ant, 
And  not  provide  for  future  want  ? 
My  dog  (the  trustiest  of  his  kind) 
With  gratitude  inflames  my  mind  ; 
I  mark  his  true,  his  faithful  way, 
Andiii  ray  .service  copy  Tray. 
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In  constancy  and  nuptial  love, 
Ilearn  my  duty  from  the  dove. 
The  Ken,  who  from  the  chilly  air. 
With  pious  wing,  protects  her  care, 
And  ev'ry  fowl  that  flies  at  large, 
Instructs  me  in  a  parent's  charge. 

««  From  Nature  too  I  take  my  rule, 
To  shun  contempt  and  ridicule. 
I  never  with  important  air, 
In  conversation  overbear. 
Can  grave  and  formal  pass  for  wise, 
When  men  the  solemn  owl  dispisa  ? 
My  tongue  within  my  lips  I  rem  ;    ^ 
For  who  talks  much  mu5t  talk  in  vain. 
We  from  the  wordy  torrent  fly  : 
Who  listens  to  the  chats'ring  pye? 
Nor  would  I,  with  felonious  sleight, 
By  sLcalth  invade  my  neighbour's  right  : 
Rapacious  animals  we  hate  *, 
Kites,  hawks,  and  wolves,  deserve  their  fate. 
Dq  not  we  just  abhorrence  find 
•      Against  the  toad  and  serpent  kind  ? 
But  envy,  calumny,  and  spite, 
Bear  stronger  venom  in  their  bite. 
Thus  ev'ry  object  of  creation 
Can  furnish  hints  to  contemplation  , 
And  from  the  most  minute  and  mean, 
A  virtuous  mind  caa  morals  glean." 

"  Thy  fame  is  just,"  the  sage  replies' 
*'  Thy  virtue  proves  thee  truly  wise. 
Pride  often  guides  the  author's  pen, 
Books  as  affected  arc  as  men  ; 
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But  lie  -who  Studies  Nature's  laws, 
From  certain  truth  his  maxims  draws  ; 
And  those,  without  our  schools,  suffice 
To  malse  men  moral,  good,  and  wise/' 

GAY. 

SECTION    III. 

7%f  Road  t$  Happiness  open  t3  aU  Men» 

Oh  Happiness!  our  beings  end  :ind  aiiT  ! 
Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content !  whnte'er  thy  name  ; 
That  somethimg  sr«ll  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh 
For  which  we  bear  to  live  or  dare  to  die; 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  ns  lies, 
O'erlook'd,  seen   double,  by  llie  fn'>l  and  wise  ; 
Plant  of  celestial  see i.  if  dropt  below. 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow? 
Fair  opening  to  some  c©u    's  propitious  shine. 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  ■..'\t  flaming  mine  ? 
Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  P.irnasslan  laurels  yield, 
Or  reapM  in  iron  harvest.-  of  ihe'ficld  ? 
Where  grow^  ?   where  grows  it  not  ?  lif  vain  our  toil 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil, 
Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 
Tis  no  wLere  to  be  found,  or  t\*iy  where ; 
[Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free  *, 
And  fled  from  monarehsi  St.  John!  il wells  with  thee!  ■ 
Ask  of  ihelearn'd  the  way  ?  The  learned  are  blind  ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind: 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease, 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these : 
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Some  sunk  to  beastsfind  pleasure  end  mpain  ; 
Some  swell'd  to  gods,  confess  ev*n  virtue  vain  > 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall, 
To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less 
Than  this,  that  happiness  is  happiness  I 

Take  Nature's  path,  and  mad  Opinions  leave  ; 
^  All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive  ; 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell  ; 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well  ; 
And  mourn  our  various    portions  as  T\'e  please, 
Equal  is  Common  Sense,   and  Common  Ease. 

Remember,   man,  "  the  Universal  Cause 
*'  Acts  not  by  partial,   but  by  gen'ral  laws  '," 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call 
Subsist  not  in  the  good. of  one,    but  all.  ropi^ 

SECTION   ir> 

The   Goodness  of  PrQvidtr.a. 

Tui  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care  y 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  \ 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  aU  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 

Or  on  the  thirsty  mountains  pant ; 

To  fertile  vales,  and  dewy  meads,  " 

My  Weary  wand'iing  steps  he  leads  * 
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Wliere  peaceful  rivers  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  rerdaHt  landscape  flow. 

Tlio'  in  the  paths  of  Death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
Mj  steadfast  htart  shall  feci  no  ill, 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  nic  still  ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid, 
And  guiJe  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

The*  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 

Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 

Thy  bounty  shall  ray  pains  beguile  ; 

The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile, 

With  suddcB  greens  and  herbage  crown'd, 

And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around,         add  ISO  z: 

S  JE    C  T  I  O  17    V. 
Tkt  Creator* s  Works  attest  his  Great mss*- 

Thi  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 
And  spangled  heav'ns,   a  shining  frame^ 
Their  great  Original  proclaim  : 
Th'  unwearied  sun,   from  day  to  day. 
Docs  kis  Creator's  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  ev'ry  land. 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand.^ 


Soon  as  the  ev'ning  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  talc. 
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And,  niglitly,.  to  the  listening  earth, 

Kcpeats the  story  of  her  birth: 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn^ 

And  all  the  planets  inilieir  turn, 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

Ajid  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pnle. 

What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all  ,] 

Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  I 

What  tho*  nor  real  voice  nor  sound, 

Amid  their  radient  orbs  be  found  ! 

In  Reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

And  uttor  forth  a  glorious  voice. 

For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 

**  The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine."  ABOlfOK 

SECTION    FI. 

An  Addnr.  id  the  Duty. 

O'THOU  !  whose  balance  does  the  mountains  weigh  5 
Whose  will  the  wild  (un.ultuous  seas  obey. 
Whose  breath  can  turn  those  wai^ry  worlds  to  flame, 
That  flame  to  tempest,  and  that  tempest  tame  ; 
Earth's  meanest  son,  all  trembling,  prostrate  fallsj 
And  on  the  bounty  of  thy  goodness  calls. 

O  !  give  the  winds  all  past  offence  to  sweep, . 
To  scatter  wide,  or  bury  in  the  deep. 
Thy  pow'r,  my  weakness,  may  I  ever  see, 
And  wholly  dedicate  ray  so^ul  to  thee. 
Reign  o*er  my  will ;  my  passions  ebb  and  flow 
At  thy  command,  nor  human  motive  know  \ 
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If  anger  boil,  let  anger  be  my  praise, 

And  sin  the  grateful  indignation  raise- 

My  love  be  warm  to  succour  the  distressed, 

Andliftjthe  burden  from  the  soul  oppressed. 

Oh  may  my  understanding  ever  read 

This  glorious  volume  which  thy  wisdom  made  ! 

May  sea  and  land,  and  earth,  and  heav'n  be  join'd. 

To  bring  th'  eternal  Author  to  my  mind  f 

When  oceans  roar,  or  awful  thunders  roll, 

May  thoughts  of  thy  dread  vengeance  shake  my  soul  ! 

When  earth's  in  bloom,  or  planets  proudly  shine. 

Adore,  my  heart,  the  Majesty  divine! 

Grant  1  may  ever,  at  the  morning-ray. 
Open  with  pray'r  the  consecrated  day; 
Tune  thy  great  praise,  and  bid  my  soul  arise^ 
And  with  the  mounting  sun  ascend  the  skies  ; 
As  that  advances,  let  my  2eal  improve, 
And  glow  with  ardour  of  consummate  love  •, 
*Nor  cease  at  eve,  but  with  the  setting  sun 
My  endless  worship  shall  be  still  begun. 

And  oh  I  permit  the  gloom  of  Solemn  nights 
To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite* 
When  this  world's  shut,  and  awful  planets  rise, 
Call  on  our  minds,  and  raise  them  to  the  skies  ; 
Compose  our  souls  with  a  less  dazzling  sight. 
And  show  all  Nature  in  a  milder  light ; 
How  ev'ry  boist'rous  thought  in  cal-m  subsides  I 
How  the  smoothed  spirit  into  goodness  glides  ! 
O  how  divine  !  to  tread  the  milky  way. 
To  the  bright  pal?xe  of  the  Lord  of  Day  ; 
His  court  admire,  or  for^his  favour  sut, 
Or  leagues  of  friendship  with  his  saints  renews 
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PleasM  to  look  down,  and  see  tlie  word  asleep  ; 
While  1  long  vigih  to  its  founder  keep  t 

Can'st  thou  not  shake  the  centre  ?  Oh  control, 
Subdue  by  force,  the  rebel  in  my  soul  ; 
Thou,  that  can  still  the  raging  of  the  flood, 
Restrain  the  various  tumults  of  mjr  blood  ; 
Teach  me,  with  e<|ual  firmness,  to  sustain 
Alluring  Pleasure,  and  assaulting  Pain. 
O  may  I  pant  for  thee  in  each  desire  ! 
And  with  strong  f^ith  foment  the  holy  fire  ! 
Stretch  out  tny  soul  in  hope,  and  grasp  the  prize. 
Which  in  Eternity's  deep  bosom  lies  ! 
At  the  Great  day  of  recompence  behold, 
Devoid  of  fear,  the  fatal  book  unfold ! 
Then  wafted  upwards  to  the  blissful  seat, 
From  age  to  age  my  grateful  song  repeat  ; 
My  Light,   my  Life   my  God,  my  Saviour  see, 
And  rival  angels  in  the  praise  of  thee  young, 

SECTION    ni. 

Jlie  pursuit  of  Happiness  often  ill  directed,^ 

Th«  midnight  moon  serenely  smiles 
O'er  Nature's  soft  repose  ; 

No  lowering  cloud  obscures  the  sky. 
Nor  ruffling  tempest  blows. 

Now  evr'y  passion  sinks  to  rest. 

The  throbbing  heart  lies  still; 
And  varying  schemes  of  life  no  more. 

Distract  the  lab'ring  will. 
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In  silence  husJiM  to  Reason's  voice, 

Attends  each  mental  pow'r  : 
Come  dear  l^milia,  and  enjoy 

Reflection's  favorite  hour. 

Come  ;  while  the  peaceful  scene  invites 

Let*s  search  this  ample  round, 
Where  shall  the  lovely  fleeting-  form 

Of  Happiness  be  found  ? 

Does  it  amidst  the  frolic  mirth 
Of  gay  assemblies  dwell  ; 

Or  hide  beneath  the  solemn  gloom, 

That  shades  the  hermit's  cell  ? 

How  oft  the  laughing  brow  of  joy 

A  sick'ning  heart  conceals! 
And,  through  the  cloister's  deep  recess. 

Invading  sorrow  steals. 

In  vain,  through  beauty,  fortune,  wit,. 

The  fugidve  we  trace  ; 
It  dwells  not  in  the  faithless  smile. 

That  brightens  Clodia*s  face. 

Perhaps  the  joy  to  these  deny'd, 
The  heart  in  friendship  finds. 
Ah  I  dear  delusion,  gay  conceit 
'  Of  visionary  minds  ! 

Hovve'er  our  varying  notions  rove, 

Yet  all  agree  in  one, 
To  place  its  being  in  some  state 

At  disiance  from  our  own. 
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O  blind  to  each  indulgent  aim, 

OF  power  supremely  wise, 
Who  fancjr  Happiness  is  aught 

The  hand  of  Heav'n  denies ! 

Vain  is  alike  the  joy  "Wc  seek, 

And  vain  what  we  possess, 
Unless  harmonious  Reason  tunes 

The  passions  into  peace, 

To  temper'd  wishes,  just  desires, 

Is  Happiness  coiafia'd  ; 
And  dea£  {p.  Folly's  call,  attends 

The  inusic* of  th(5  mind.  cartih 

SECTION    VIIJ. 

TTit  Fin  side, 

DiAR.  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd, 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the^proud; 

In  Folly's  maze  advance  |*^; 
Tho'  singularity  and  pride 
Bccaird  our  choice,  tve'U  step  aside, 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  we'll  oft  reiire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire, 

Where  love  our  hours  employs  ; 
No  noisy  Bcighbour  enters  here. 
No  intcrmcddliKg  stracger  near, 

To.  spoil  OUT  heart-felt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Wiihiii  ovj  breast  this  jewel  lies  ; 
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And  they  are  fools  \Tho  roam  : 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow  : 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow, 

Aud  that  dear  hut,  our  home. 

Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft, 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark  \ 
living  her  vain  excursion  o'er, 
The  dissappointed  bird  once  more 

Explor'd  the  cacred  bark. 

The*  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  pow'ri, 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours. 

By  sweet  experience  know, 
That  marriage,   rightly  understoodr^ 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comfort  bring  ; 
If  tutor'd  right,  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise  : 
We'll  form  their  mind  with  studious  care, 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair, 

And  train  them  for  theskie?. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage, 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age. 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs  : 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  ev'ry  day,  ■  ' 

And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay, 

And  recompense  our  cares. 

No  borrow 'd  joys,  they're  all  our  own. 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown, 


Or  by  the  world  forgot  : 
Monarchs!  ue  cnvj  uoi  your  state  ; 
We  look  ^vith  pity  on  the  great, 
■  And  bless  our  Wmbler  lot. 

Our  portidR  is  ftot  large,  indeed!' 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need  J 
For  Nature's  calls  are  few  5 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lUst 
Uo  want  no  more  than  ma/  suffice;, 
'    And  make  that  little  do. 

We'll  therefore  relish,-  with  ddntent. 
What  e'er  kind  Providence  has  sent. 

Nor  aim  be7«j>ndour  pow'r  ; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  smslL 
Tis  prudence  to   enjoy  it  ,al{, 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

To  be  resigned,,  when  ills  betide. 
Patient  when  favours  are  deny'd. 

And  pieas'd  with  favours  giv'n  - 
Bear  Chioe,  this  is  wisdom's  part  j 
This  is  that  incsnse  of  the  liearr, 

Whose  frftgfancc  smells  to  heav'n- 

vVe'liasIc  n6  Idiig;  ptoirricted  treat. 
Since  winter-life  is  seldom  sweet  ; 

Buty  when  ov-Y  ftast  is  o'er^ 
Grateful  from  table  vj^Vi  arise. 
Nor  grudge  our  soils,  witk  envious  ey<:S; 

The  relics  of"  our  store. 

•  Thus,  hand  in  hand,  tLro'  life  we'll  ^^o  :. 
Its  checker'd  paths  of  jov  and  woe, 
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With  cautious  steps,  T/e'li  tread  ; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  with-out-a  tear. 
Without  a  trouble  or  -a  fear, 

And  mingle  with  the- dead. 

While  Conscience,  tik-e-a  faithful  friend, 
Shall  thro'  the  gloom/  v-ale  attend, 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath  ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  cease. 
Like  a  kind  angel  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  ^f  Death.  cotton- 

SECTION     IX, 

Frcvidence  '^Indicated  in  the  prtzmt  Stccic  of  Man, 

Heav'^  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  l'*atc 

All  but  the  page  prescrib'd,  their  present  state  ; 

From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason,  w^ould  heskip  and  play  ? 

Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  'tlie  flow'ry  food. 

And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 

Oh  blindness  to  the  future  I  kindly  given, 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heav'n  ; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perieh,  or  a  sparrow  f^ll  ; 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  huri'd, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  ilicn  *,  with  trembling  pinions  soa 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death  ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
Jjut  f^iveslhat  hope  to  be  thy  blesdrg  now. 
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Hope  springs  eternal  In  the  human  breast  ; 
Man  never  Is,  but  always  to  be  blest  : 
,    The  sou],  uneasy  and  confin'd  from  home, 
Kests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo  !  the  poor  Indian  !  whose  untutored  mind 
SeesCod  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  -wind; 
His  soul  pioud  Science  never  taught  to  stray- 
Far  as  the  Solar  Walk,  or  Milky  Way  ; 
Yet  simple  Nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Behind  the  cloud-top  hill,  an  humbler  heav'n; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  v;oods  embrac'd, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  wu'ry  waste  ; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  iiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  Bf!,  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire : 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal. slry. 
His  faiihful  dog  shall  bear  him  cpiripany. 

Go,  wiser  thou  :  and  in  thy  scale  of  sensf, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence-, 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such, 

Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much, 

In  pride,  in  reas'ning  Pride,  our  error  lies  ; 
All  quit.their  sphere,  .and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still' is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes, 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  go-.ls. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,   if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel  : 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  Oi^DER,  sins  against th*  it£KNAL  cavsj:. 
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SECTION      X'.. 

SelfJifiBss    '/eprovtd 

Has  God,  thou  fool !  worked  solely  for  tliy  goo^V  I 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  l 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fi;wn,"  '; 

For  him  as  kindly  spread  the  ilow'ry  lawn.- 
Is  it  for  thee  the  larli  ascends  and  sings  ? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings'.  j 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own,  and  raptuies  swell  the  note»- 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  Sestride^ 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasures  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alop.e  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain-  ? 
The  birds  of  heav'n  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year  fi^ 
Pan  pays,  and  justly,  the  deserving  steer. 
The  hog,  that  ploughs  not,  norobejs  thycali> 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all. 

Know,  Nature's  children  shall  divide  her  cartfi 
Thefiir  that  warms  a  monarch,  wMTm'd  a  bear. 
\Vhilemaa  exclaims,  "  See  all  things  for  my  usel' 
'*  Sec  man  for  mine  !'*  replies  a  pampered  goose, 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall, 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  r,ot  one  for  all. 

Grant  that  the  powerful  still  the  weak  coRtroI; 
Be  man  the  wit  and  tyrant  of  the  whole  ; 
Nature  ihat  tyrant  checks  ;  he  only  knows, 
And  helps  another  cre.it«irc'.s  wants  and  woejr. 
?!ay,  will  the  falcoi  slooplng  from  above, 
Sn>ii  "'A  .l:v  K/?r  varvii.g  plum.ige,  spare  the  dee 
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•  jw-iimres  (\\ej<fy,  t"hc insect's  gilded  v.ings  ;  ^■ 

j)r  hears  the  hawk  "when  Philomela  sings  ? 
\iAn  cares  foi  all  •:  t'O  'birds  he  gives  his  woodu, 
To  beasts  his-pastuTes,  and  to  fish  his  floods  ; 
For  some  his  int'rest  prompts  him  to  provide, 
For  more  his  pleasure,  jet  for  more  his  piide- 
All  feed  on  one  vaiR  patron.,  and  enjoj 
Xh*  extensive  bl|ising  of  his  luxury^ 
That  very  life  his  ler4ni£<l  hungec  craves; 
Me  saves  fjrom  famine,  from  the  savage  savej'j 
INa/,  fea&ts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast  ; 
And.,  till  h.e  ends  the  being.,  malres  it  blest  '^ 
Whifh  sees  no  more  the  &trol:e,  nar  f^sh  t'hs  pain, 
Tlia-n  favoured  man  by  touch  ethereal  slain. 
The  crcatftre  had  his  feast  of  life  before  *, 
Thou  too  mu»t  perish,  when  thy  feast  is  o'er  I    tope, 

S  E  C  T  I  0  VV     a'/. 

Human  Frailty, 

/Tf  AK  and  irresolute  is  man  ; 

The  purpose  of  to-day, 
,Voven  witth  pains  into  his  plan^ 

To-morrow  rends  away. 

The  bow  well  bent,  and  smart  the  spring. 

Vice  seems  already  slain  ; 
But  passion  rudely  snaps  the  string. 

And  it  revives  again. 

Some  foe  to  his  up-right  intent 

Finds  out  his  weaker  part, 
Virtue  engages  his  assent, 

But  pleasure  wins  his  heart* 
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'Tls  here  tlie  folly  of  the  wise,  '• 

Througli  all  his  art,  v/e  view  ; 
And  while  his  tongue  the  charge  denies, 

His  conscience  owns  it  true. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length, 

jA  nd  dangers  little  know^n, 
A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 

But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 

To  reach  the  distant  coast  *, 
The  breath  of  heav'n  must  swell  the  sail, 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost.  cowpir* 

SECTION      XIL 

Ods^  on  Peace* 

CoiviE,  Peace  of  Mir^d,  delightful  guest! 
Return,  rind  mal:e  thy  dow'ny  nest 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heart  ; 
Noraiches  I,  nor  pow*r  pursue, 
Korhold  forbidden  joys  in  view  ; 

Wc  therefore  need  not  part. 

Where  wilt  thou  dwell  if  nal  \Tith  me^ 
From  Av'rice  and  ambition  free, 

And  Pleasure's  fatal  wiles  ; 
For  whor/5,  alas !  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sw  eets  that  I  was  v/ont  to  share, 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles  ? 

The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heav'n  that  thou  alone  canst  make  j 
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And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream, 
That  murmurs  through  the  dew/ mead, 
The  grove  and  the  sequesier'd  shade, 

Ta  be  a  guest  with  them  ? 

For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  pria*d, 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrificed 

What-  e*er  I  lov'd  before  ; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away. 
And  helpless,  hopeless,  hear  thte  say — < 

Farewell !  we  meet  no  more  ?  cowperv 

$  JS  C  T  I  0  N      XIII. 

Oia  to  Advirdty.% 

Daughter  of  Heav'n,  relentless  power, 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge,  and  tort'ring^hour, 
The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best ! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain, 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain, 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfeh  before,  unpitied  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  Sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  his  darling  child,  designed, 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth. 
And  bade  to  form  hex  infant  mind. 
Stern  ruggcdnursel  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'si  her  know  ; 
And  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  other&'wor;- 

Scar'd  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 
Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood, 

Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtlcw  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
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Light  they  disperse  ',  and  \^ilK  them  go 
The  surr.mer-fiiend,  tlic  flalt'ring  foe. 
By  vain  Prosperity  receivM, 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,    and  are  again  beliey'i 

Wisdom,  in  Fabi«  garb-array  *d 
Immers'd  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound, 
And  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 
With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground, 
^t'lll  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend  ; 
Warm  Charily,  the  gen'ral  friend, 
With  Justice,  to  herself,   severe, 
And  Pity,  dropping,  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  t€at* 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  }icad, 
Dread  Power,  lay  thy  chast'nin^  hand ; 
Not  in  thy  gorrgontcrrors^  clad, 
Nor  circkd  with  the  vengeful  band, 
(As  by  thejmpious  thou  art  seen,) 
.  With  ihund'ring  voice,  and  threatening  mi-efl, 

WiUi  screaming  Horror's  fui^'r^al- cry. 
Despair,,  arid  fe]l  Disease,,  ard  ghastly  Poverty^, 

Thy  form  benign,  propitious,  V.  ear. 
Thy  milder  iiiiluence  impart  ; 
Th.y  philosophic  train  be  there. 
To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 
The  gen'rous  spark  e;:iinc.t  revive  ; 
Teach  me  to  love^  and  to  forgive  » 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan  ; 
\VKat  others  are  to  fed  ;  and  hno-;  i^iv-df  a  mar,. 
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SECTION   XIV, 
The  Cnatidn  reqitmd  to  praiie  its  Author 
iiGiN,  mj  soul,  til*  exalted  lay  ! 
-  ct  each  enraptur'd  ttought  obey. 

And  praise  \.\\  Almighty's  name  : 
Lo  !  heaven  and  earth,  arfd  seas  and  skies. 
In  one  melodious  consort  rises 

To  r^'eil  th'  inspiring  tliense. 
Ye  fields  of  li|ht,  celestial  plains, 
Where  gay  transporting  Beauty  reigns^ 

Ye  scenes  divinely  fair  I. 
Your  Maker's  wond'rous  pow'r  prOchini, 
Tell  how  he  t'orm'd  yotir  stining  ft-ame. 

And  breath'd  the  fluid  air. 
Ye  angels,  catch  thertkrilling  sound  ! 
While  all  th'  atloring  throne*  around 

His  boundless  mercy  sing  ; 
IjcC  ev^•7  list'ning  saint  above 
'^^^ake  all  the  tuneful  soul  of  Love, 

An«^  touch,  the  sweetest  string. 
Join,  -yt  loud  spheres,  the  vocal  choir  %. 
Thou  dazzling  orb  of  liquid  fire, 

The  mighty  chorus  aid  : 
Soon  as  '^re?  evening  gilds  the  plain, 
Tkou  Moon,  protract  the  melting  strain; 

And  pr^iise  him  in  the  shade. 
Thou  hetv'n  of  lieav'ns,  his  vast  aboilc  j 
Ye  clouds,  proclaim  your  forming  God, 

Who  cali'd  yon  worlds  from  night  •, 
«'  Ye  shades,  dispel  1" — th'  Eternrii  saiil 
t  once  th*'involvir!g  darkness  fled. 

And  Nature  sprung  to  light*- 
0.5= 
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Whatc'er  a  blooming  world  contains, 
That  wings  the  air,  tBat  sTiims  the  plains 

United  praise  bestow  : 
Ye  dragons,  sound  his  awful  name 
To  heav'n  aloud  ;  and  roar  acclaiin, 

Yc  swelling  deeps  below. 
"Let  cv'ry  element  rejoice  ', 
Ye  thunders,  burst  with  awful  voice 

To  HIM  who  bids  you  roil  : 
His  praise  in  softer  notes  declare. 
Each  whispering  breeze  of  yielding  air, . 

And  breathe  it  to  the  soul. 
To  him,  ye  graceful  cedars,  bow  ; 
Yc  tow'ring  mountains,  bending  low. 

Your  great  Creator  ow-ft  ; 
Tell,  -when  affrighted  Nature  shook, 
How  Sinai  kindled  at  his  look, 

And  trembled  at  his  frown. 
Yc  flocks,  f hat  haunt  the  humble  vale,. 
Ye  insects  flut'ring  on  the  gale, 
In  mutual  concourse  rise  ", . 
Crop  the  gay  rose's  vermeil  bloom, 
And  waft  its  spoils,  a  sweet  perfume,. 

In  incense  to  the  skies.  . 
Wake,  all  ye  mountain  tribes,  ai-d  sing  ', 
Ye  plumy  warblers  of  the  spring, 

Harmonious  anihems  raise 
To  HIM  who  shaped  your  iiner^niiould, 
Who  tipp'"d  your  gliit'rihg  wings  with  gold, 

And  tiin'd  your  voice  to  praise. 
Let  man,  by  nobler  passions  sway'd'. 
The  feeling  heart,  the  judging  head/ . 
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In  hcav'rJy  praite  employ  ; 
Spread  his  tremendous  name  around, 
Till  heav'ns  broad  arch  rings  back  the  sound, , 

The  general  burst  of  joy. 

Ye  whom  the  charms  of  grandeur  please, 
NursM  on  the  downy  lap  of  Ease, 

Fall  prostrate  at  his  throne  : 
Yepringjes,  rulers,  all  adore  : 
Praise  *m,  ye  kings,  who  makes  your  pow'r ' 

An  image  of  his  own. 

Ye  fair,  by  nature  form'd  to  move, 
O  praise  th' eternal  S0URC5  of  love, 

VVuk  you-h's  enlivening  fire; 
Let  age  lakf  up  the  tuneful  lay, 
Sight  iiis  biess'd  name — then  soar  away, 

And  ask  an  angel's  lyre.  Axo-K* 

SECTION    XV. 
The  Unhersal  Pray<r»  ■ 

Bather  of  all  !  in  ev'ry  age, 

In  ev'ry  clime  adored, 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  ! 

Thou  GREAT  piRST  CAUSE,  Icast  undcrstoodj , 

Who  ail  my  sense  confin'd 
To  know  but  this,  that  thou  art  goodj 

And  thatiWyself  am  blind  ; 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  estate, 

To  see  the  good  from  ill  ; 
And  bindifig  Nature  fast  in  Fate,  -, 

X*et  free  the  human  will  3  - 
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What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun. 

That  more  than  heaven  pursue* 
What  blessings  ihy  free  bounty  gives 

Let  me  not  cast  away  ; 
For  God  is  paid,  when  manrcceivcj> 

T'  enjoy  is  to  cbey. 
Yet  not  tp  earth's  contracted  span 

Thy  goodness  let  me  bound, 
Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man. 

When  thousand  worlds  are  round. 
Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw  ; 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land^ 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 
If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart. 

Still  in  the<  right- to  Slay  ; 
If  I  am  "wrong,  Oh  teach  my  heart 


To  find  that  better  way 


Save  me  alike  from  fcoljjh  pride. 

Or  impious  discontent^ 
At  auglitthy  wisdpm  has  deniedj 
'     Or  aught  thy  goodn,fcss  lent. 
Teach  me  to  feel  another's  wcc,, 

lb  hide  the  fault  I  see  •, 
Th.it  mercy  I  to  other's  show. 

That  mercy  s»iow  to  me. 
Mean  tho'  1  am,  not  wholly  .50, 

Since  quicken'd  by  thy.bre*4tii  ; 
O  lead  me  whercsoe'ef  I  go,. 

Thro' this  dpy's  life  cr  dearth  i 
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Thiidaj,  OS  bread  and  peace  my  lot  : 

Ail  else  beneath  the  sun 
Thou  know 'st  if  best  bestow 'd  or  not, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 
To  thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space. 

Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies ! 
One  chorus  let  all 'being  raise  ! 

All  Nature^s  incense  the.  pope* 

SECTION   Xyl. 

Conicience, 

O  treacli'rous  Corscience  !  while  she  seems  to  sleep 
On  rose  and  myrtle,  lulTd  with  syreen  song  : 
While  sJiC  seems,  nodding  o'er  licr  charge,  to  drc|J 
On  headlong  Appetite  the- slacken 'd  rein, 
And  give  us  up  to  licence,  unrecall'd,    . 
XTnmark'd  ; — see  from  behind  her  secret  stand. 
The  sly  infoimer  minutes  ev'ry  fault, 
And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fill?. 
Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen  ', 
She  reconnoitres  Fancy's  airy  band, 
A  watchful  foe!  the  formidable  spy, 
List'ning,  o'erhears  the  whispers  of  our  camp*, 

Our  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores, 

And  steals  our  embryos  of  iniquity* 

As  all  rapacious  usurers  conceal 

Their  doomsday  book  from  ail  consuming  heirs  ; 

Thus,  with  indulgence  most  severe,  she  treats 

10^5  spenthrlfts  of  inestimable  time  ; 

Unnoted,  notes  each  moment  misapply'd  ; 

In  lcz.ves  more  durable  than  Leaves  of  brass, 

Writes  our  whole  history  ;  wtich  Death  shrjl  iqtM 

In  ^i'yy  pale  deiinqucr.t's  private  ear  j 
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And  jud?;cment  publish  ;  publish  to  more  worlds 
Than  this  ;  and  endless  age  in  groans  resound. 

SECTION    XFIU 
On.  an   Infant » 
To  THi:  dark  and  silent  tomb, 
Soon  I  hasted  from  the  whomb  ; 
Scarce  the  dawn  of  life  began, 
Ejel  measur'd  out  my  span. 

I  no  smiling  pleasures  knew  ; 
1  no  gay  delights  could  view  : 
Joyless  sojourner  was  I, 
Only  born  lo  weep  and  die. 

Happy  infant,  ea^ly  bless'd! 
Rest,  in  peaceful  slumber,  rest  *, 
Early  rescu'd  from  the  cares. 
Which  ixicrease  with  growing  years.-. 
No  delights  are  worth  thy  stay, 
Smiling  as  they  seem,  and  gay  ;  ■ 
Short  and  sickly  are  they  all, 
Hardly  tasted  ere  they  pall. 

All  our  gaiety  is  vain, 
All  our  laughter  is  but  pain  : 
Lasting  only,  and  divine, 
Is  an  innocence  like  thine, 

SECTION   Xylll.  . 

The  CucLo. 

HaiX)  beauteous  stranger  of  the  wood. 

Attendant  on  the  Soiing  ! 
Now  heay 'n  repairs  the  rural  seat. 

And  woods  thy  ivekome  jsing,  . 
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Soon  as  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear  : 
Hast  thou  a  star  lo  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  ? 

Delightful  visitant  !  with  thee 

i  hail  ihe  time  of  fiow'is, 
When  heaven  is  filTd  with  music  sweet 

Cf  birds  among  the  bow'rs. 

The  school-boy,  wand'ricg  in  the  wood? 

To  pull  the  flow'rs  so  gay, 
Starts,  thy  curious  voice  to  hear, 

And  iauiates  thy  lay. 

Soon  as  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom. 

Thou  fly'st  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest,  in  other  lands, 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

JSweetbird!  thy  bow'r  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear  •, 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song. 

No  winter  in  thy  year  ! 

O  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  *, 
We'd  make,  with  social  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 
Companions  of  the  spring. 

SECTION   XIX. 
Day,     A  Pastoral  In  ihru  Pariz*. 
MORNING. 
In  the  barn  the  tenant  cock, 

Close  to  Panlet  perch'd  on  high, 
Bxiskly  crows,  (the  shepherd's  clock  !)  V 
Jocund. that  the  jnoining's  nigh. 
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Swifiij,  from  the  mountain's  brow, 

Sha<iows,  nurs'd  by  Night  retire  ; 
And  the  peepiflg  sun-beam,  now, 

Paints  v;ith  gold  the  village  spire. 
Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn, 

Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night  y 
And  the  lark,  to  meet  the  morn, 

Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sighf-, 
I'rom  the  low-rooPd  cottage  ridge, 

See  ihe  fhatt'ring  swallow  spring  ; 
D.iiLing  through  the  one-arch'd  bridge. 

Quick  she  dipi  her  dappled  wing. 
Now  the  pine-tree's  waving  top, 

C^rcnily  greets  the  morning  gale, 
Kidlings,  now,  be-gin  to  crop 

Uaiiles,  on  the  dewy  dale. 
From  the  balmy  sweets,  ur.cloy*d, 

(Rcsiless  till  her  task  be  done,) 
Now  tlie  busy  bee's  employ 'd. 

Sipping  dev;  before  the  sun, 
X  ricrcling  tIkroug'Y  ttie  crcvic  d  rock  , 

Where  the  limpid  stream  distils, 
Sweet  refreshment  uaits  the  flock. 

When  'tis  sun- drove  from  the  hills. 
Colin'sfor  tlie  promis'd  corn 

(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe) 
Anxious  ; — whilst  the  huntsman's  horn 

J-'oIdly  sounding,  drowns  his  pij>e. 
Sweet — O  sweet,  the  warbling  throng, 

On  the  white  e:nblo2sooi'd  spraj' ! 
Nature's  universal  sang 

JSkiToes  to^he  liting  day 


NOOK. 

F1S.V1©  on  the  glitt'nng  flood. 

Now  the  nooBiide  T^dianc*  glov^i ; 

Drooping  o'er  its  infajit  bud, 
Not  a  dew-drop's  left  the  rose* 

By  tih  e  b r 0 olc  the  sheph  e  rd  di  nes^ 
From  th-e  fierce  meiidiaa  heat, 

Shelter'd  hj  ike  branching  pines. 
Pendant  o'er  his  grassj  scat* 

'^ow  the  flock  foTsalwes  the  glade, 
Wlierc  imcheck'd  the  i,un-beiiiii«  f^^% 

Sure  to  iind  a  pleasing  shadu 
By  the  ivy'd  abbey  wa*l* 

^cho,  133  her  airy  roand, 

O'er  the  river,  ffork,  and  hill^ 

CaEiio:t  catch  a  sjir  gk  so^ad, 
B<ws  ihs  jc'hdc.  of  joadjer  miU* 

Cattle  ecu  n  C-it  zepii;  rstland* 

Where  thestrearnlet  wanders  cooi  ,. 

Or  with  Languid  silence -stand 
Midway  in  tke  marsh/  pooL 

Bat  from  mountain,  delJ,  or  stream^ 
Not  a-fiutt'ring  zephyr  springs  j 

Fearful  lest  the  noontide  beam 
Ssorch  its  soft,  its  silken  wings> 

Not  a  leaf  has  leave  to  srir. 

Nature's  luU'd — serene — and  still  * 
Q^iet  e'en  the  shepherd's  cur, 
Sle.epiog<m  th?  heath; clad Jiill 
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Languid  is  tlie  landscape  laund, 

Till  the  fresh  descending  show'r, 
Grateful  to  the  thirsty  ground, 

Raises  ev'ry  fainting  flow'r. 

Now  the  Kill — ^the  hedge  is  green. 
Now  the  waiblers'  throats  in  tune  *, 

Blithsome  is  the  verdant  scene, 

Brightened  by  the  beams  of  Noon  J 

EVENING. 

O'er  the  heath  the  heifer  strays 
Free — (the  furrow'd  task  is  done !) 

Now  the  village  windows  blaze, 
Burnish'd  by  the  setting  suHi 

Now  he  sets  behind  the  kill, 

Sinking  from     golden  sky  ; 
Can  tlie  pencil's  mimic  skill 

Copy  the  refulgent  dye? 

Trudging  as  the  ploughmen  go, 

(To  the  smoaking  hamlet  bound,) 
Giant-like  their  shadows  grow, 

Lengthened  o'er  the  level  ground. 

Where  the  rising  forest  spreads 

Shell er  for  the  lordly  dome  ! 
To  their  high-built  airy  beds, 

See  the  rook&  returniBg  home ! 

As  the  lark,    with  vary'd  tune, 

Carols  to  the  ey'ijing  loud  ; 
Mark  the  mild  resplendent,  moon 

Breaking  through  a  pajied  cloud  i 
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Now  the  hermit  howlet  peeps 

From  the  barn  or  twisted  brake; 
And  the  blue  mist  slowly  creeps, 

Curling  on  the  silver  lake. 

As  the  trout  in  speckled  pride, 

Playful  from  its  bosom  springs  ; 
To  the  banks,  a  ruffled  tide 

Verges  in  successive  rings. 

Tripping  through  the  silken  grass 

O'er  the  path-divided  dale, 
Mark  the  rose-complexion *d  lass 

With  her  well  pois'd  milking  pail  ! 

Linnets  with  unnumber'd  notes, 

And  the  cuckoo  bird  with  two, 
Tuning  sweet  their  mellow  thio^is,. 

Bid  the  setting  sun  adieu.  cunnikgham. 

SECTION   XX, 
'     '  Tn&  ^Ordir  of  Nature. 

See,  thro'  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earthy 
Ail  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high  progrehsive  life  may  go  I 
Around,  how  v;ide  i  how  deep  extend  below  1 
Vast  chain  of  being  !  whiclv  from  God  began, 
Nature  ethereal^  huj-raa  *,  angel,  man  ; 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach  ;  fiom  infinite  to  thee. 
From  thee  to  nothing. — On  superior  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  o.uxs  ; 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void. 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  dcstro^M  : 
From  Nature's  chain  whatever  links  you  strike, 
Tenth  or  ten  thonsandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike.. 
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And,  if  eacli  system  in  gradation  rolJ, 
Alike  esseniial  to  jh*  ama^fing  -whole. 
The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
Let  earth-,  unbalanc'd  from  lier  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  *uns  run  lawless  tlirougli  the  sky  ; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurlM, 
Being  on  being  wreckM,  and  world  on  world  v 
Heaven's  whole  foundatioins  to  th-eir  centre  nod. 
And  Nature  trembles  to  the  throne  of  God- 
All  this  dread  OR D £R  breat — for  whom?  forlh^e^ 
Vile  worm  1  Oh  madness  I  prid«l    impiety  i 

What  if  ihcfoot  ordainM  the  dusi  to  tread. 
Or  handj  to  toil*  atpiif'd  to  he  the  li-ead? 
What  if  then  cad,  the  eye,  or  ear,  Tepin'd 
To  jserve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  min.ct  ? 
Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
To  be  another,  in  this  general  frame  : 
Jusi:  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains. 
The  great  directing  mind  of  all  ordains. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  wholt,- 
Whosc  body  Nature  is,    and  God  the  soul :: 
That,  changed  thro'  all>  and  yet  in  all  thesan*; 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  tk'  ethereal  frame  ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  Stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  5 
Lives  thro"  all  life,  extends  thro"  all  extent, 
Spreads  wndivided,  operates  uftspcnt  ; 
Breaibes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full,  as  periect,  in  ,a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
4^3  the  rapi  seraph  that  adores  and  buwis  i 
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jCe>yitt  no  high  no  low,-  tio'^reat,  noimali  V 
H^iS^lU,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Ce^seihefl,  tior  ORDfR  imperfection  name  : 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  w€  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point  :  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  licav'n  bestows  on  thee;- 
Submit.-— In  this,  or  any  other  sphere, 
Secure  tc  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear  : 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing^  Pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  martal  hour. 
All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 
All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see! 
All  discord-,,  h^rnftoriy  not  understood  5 
Ail  partial  eviX,  in^iiii'Versal  good  : 
And,  spit e6f  ^^'fidi^,,  in  erring  Reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is G^s^'j—wHATJEVER  rs,  is  right.  ]?ope 

$  £  C  T  I  0  N   XXI. 

Hymn  composed  du.rhig  SiLkne':s. 

llow  are  iliyservanfs  blest,  O  Lord  I 

How  sure  is  their  defence  I 
Eternal  Wisdom  is  iheir  guidcy 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  i\\y  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurtj, 

And  breuh'd  in  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweetened  every  soil, 

Made  ev'ry  region  please  ; 
Tli-e  ho^ry  Aipint  hills  it  warm'd, 

And-S«B(<>^M  the  Tyrrhene  se^s^r 
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Thlnlc,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  tliink, 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Thou  snw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise! 
Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face, 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart, 
.  When  waves  on  wiives,  and  gulphs  on  gulph  s, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 
Yet  then,  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  nae  free  : 
While  in  the  confidence  of  prriy'r 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 
For  tha'  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

-Mar  impotent  to  save. 
The  storm  was  laid,  the  v^/inds  retlr'd, 

Obedient  to  thy  will  *, 
The  sea,  that  roar'd  at  thy  command, 

At  tliy  command  was  still. 
In  midst  of"  dangers,  f-ears,  and  death, 

Thy  goodafsslll  adore; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 
My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
•  Anddeath,  if  death  must  be  my  doo;n, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  iher.  addi; 

SECTION    XA'II. 

Hymn,  on  a  -R^ur^y  of  (he  S^a^yi:. 

Thesif,  as  they  cha:ig^c,  Al. nighty  Fatlier,   ;    . 
Are  but  the  varicl  God.     The  rolling  year 
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Is  full  of  Thee.     Forth,  in  the  pleasing  Spring 

Thy  beauty  %valks,  Thy  tenderness  and  love. 

Wide  flush  the  fields  ;  the  softening  air  is  balm  ; 

Echo  the  mountain  round  ;  the  forest  smiles ; 

And  every  sense,  and  every  heart  is  joy. 

Then  conies  Thy  glory  in  the  Summer-months, 

With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  Thy  sun 

jhonts  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year  ; 

\nd  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks  ; 

ind  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 

-iy  brooks  and  groves,  in  hoUow-whisp'ring  gales. 

?hy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfin'd, 

i.nd  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 

ii  Winter  awful  Thou!  wi'-h   clouds  and  stortris 

AfQund  Thee  throvvn^,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roil'd, 

Il:ijesiic  darkness  !  On  the  whirlwind's  wing, 

l.iding  sublime,  Thou  bidst  the  world  adore  : 

And  humblest  Nature  \^iihThy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  rcund  !  v.  hat  skill,  what  Force  divine, 

I-eep  felt,  in  these  appear  !  a  simple  train. 

Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  wiih  such  kind  art, 

S:.c:i beauty  and  bentflcence  combin'd  ;     , 

^'lade,  unperceiv'd,  so  soft'iilsig  into  shade, 

d  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whok, 

It,  asthey  itill  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 

t  w.ind'iiiig  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 

I  [ii  marks  not  Thce,""mar!;s  not  tlve  mighty  hand, 

'at,   ever-busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres  ; 

)rks  in  the  secret  deep  ;  shoots,  steaming,  tliefiCe 
Ti      .  .  , 

?  fair  profusion  that  o'ersprcads  the  Sprijig  •, 

'rJ^gsfrom  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day  ; 

l^i  ev'ry  creature  j  hurls  the  tempest  forth  ; 

A  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolvrt, 

*'  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 
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Nature,  attfind  !  join  ev'ry  living  soul, 
Ben«ath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  thy, 
In  adciracion  join  !   and,  ardent,  raiie 
One  general  song;  I — - 

Ye,  chief,  for  whom  the  w^ole  creation  smiles, 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all 
Crown  the  great  hymn  i 
For  me,  when  I  forget  ihe  darling  theme, 
'  Whether  the  blossom  blows  ;  the  summer  ray 
Russeis  the  plain  •,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams  ; 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east  ; 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  may  Fancy  paint  no  more, 
And  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  bc^t  I 

Should  Fate  c'onmand  me  tO' th-;  farthest  vergf 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song  •,   where  :first  the  sim 
Gilds  Indlaa  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  th'  Atlantic  isles ;  ^tii  nought  tome  : 
S'riceGod  is  ever  present,  ever  felt 
In  the  void  \v3Ste  as  in  the  ciiy  fall  , 
And  where  he  vital  breathes  there  rjoust  be  joy» 
When  ev'n  at  last  the35gfl«*lSn  laour  shall  come,    | 
And  wing  my  mysu'c  ^ight  to  future  worlds^     J 
I  cheerful  wiii  obey  *,  there,  with  new  pow^rs/f  ^^ 
Will  rising  wanders  sing;  I  cannot  go  ' 

Where  xjnivirsal  lovic  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining, all  yon  orbs,  and  sU  their  suns  ; 
From  seeming  evil  siill  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still,- 
In  infinite  progression.     But  1  lose 
Myseli  in  Hir>T,  in  Light  intifable  .!  , 

Gome  then,  e:cprtssive  Silence,  muse  His  pd 
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